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Part I. 


I would that you were all to me,, 

You that are just so much, no more . 

Nor yours nor mime, nor slave nor free t 
Where does the fault He t * WJuit the core 
O 9 the wound, since wound must he t 9 
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CHAPTER I 

* Let tuf be quite dear, Aunt Pattie—when does this 
young woman arrive ? ’ 

* In about half an hour. But really, Edward, you need 
take no trouble l she is coming to visit me, and I will see 
that she doesn’t get in your way. Neither you nor 
Eleanor need trouble your heads about her.’ 

Miss Manisty—a small elderly * lady in a cap—looked 
at h«r nephew with a mild and deprecating air. The 
slight tremor of the hands, which were crossed over the 
knitting on her lap, betrayed a certain nervousness ; but 
for all that she had the air of managing a familiar 
difficulty in familiar ways. 

The gentleman addressed shook his head impatiently. 

‘ One never prepares for these catastrophes till they 
actually arrive,' he muttered, taking up a magazine that 
lay on the table near him, and restlessly playing with the 
leaves. 

‘ I warned you yesterday. 

. “ And I forgot—and was happy. Eleanor—what are 

we going to do with Miss Foster ? ’ 

A lady, who had been sitting at some-little distance, 
"rose and came forward. ? 


B 
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' Well, I ehtfuld have thought the answer was simple. 
Here we are fifteen miles from Borne. The trains 
might be better—still there are *rains. Miss Foster 
has never been to Europe before. Either Aunt Battle’s 
maid or mine can take her to all the proper things—or 
there are plenty of people in Rome—the Westertons— 
the Borrows ?—who at a word from Aunt Pattie would 
fly to look after her and take her about. I really don’t see 
that you need be so miserable I ’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne stood looking down in some amusement 
at the aunt and nephew. Edward Manisty, however, was 
not apparently consoled by her remarks. He began to pace 
up and down the salon in a disturbance out of all pro¬ 
portion to its cause. And as he walked he threw out 
phrases of ill-humour, so that at last Miss Manisty, driven 
to defend herself, put the irresistible question— 

‘ Then why—why—my dear Edward, did you make 
me invite her ? For it was really his doing—wasn't it, 
Eleanor?’ 

* Yes—I am witness 1 ’ 

1 One of those abominable flashes of oonscienoe that 
have so much to answer for I ’ said Manisty, throwing up 
his hand in anoyance.— 1 If she had come to us in Borne, 
one could have provided for her. But here in this solitude 
—just at the most critical moment of one’s work— 
and it’s all very well—but one oan’t treat a young 
lady, when she is actually in one’s house, as if she were 
the tongB l' 

He stood beside the window, with his hands on his 
sides, moodily looking out. Thus strongly defined against 
the sunset light, he would have impressed himself on a 
stranger as a man no longer in hu first youth, extra- 

far as the head jnm concerned, but 
ar and stunted figure; stunted, 
however, only in comparison with what it had to carry; * 
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i or in fact he was of about; middle bSight. But the 
head, face and shoulders were all remarkably large and 
powerful ; the colouring—curly black hair, grey eyes, 
dark complexion—singularly vivid; and the lines of the 
brow, the long nose, the energetio mouth, in their mingled 
force and perfection, had made the Btimulus of many an 
artist before now. For Edward Manisty was one of 
those men of note whose portraits the world likes to 
paint: and this ‘ Olympian head ’ of 'his was well known 
in many a French and English studio, through a fine 
drawing of it made -by Legros when Manisty was still 
a youth at Oxford. ‘Begun by David—and finished by 
Bembrandt ’: so a young French painter had once 
described Edward Manisty. 

The final effect of' this discord, however, was an effect 
of power—of personality—of something that olaimed 
and held attention. So at least it was described by 
Manisty’a friends. Manisty’s enemies, of whom the 
world contained no small number; had other words for 
it. But women in general took the more complimentary 
view. 

The two women now in his company were clearly 
much affected by the force—wilfulness—extravagance— 
for one might oall it by any of these names—that breathed 
from the man before them. Miss Manisty, his aunt, 
followed his movements with her small blinking eyes, 
timidly uneasy, but yet visibly conscious all the time 
that she had done nothing that any reasonable man could 
rationally complain of; while in the manner towards 
him of his widowed cousin Mrs. Burgoyne, in the few 
words of banter or remonstrance that she threw him on 
the subject of his aunt's expected visitor, there was an 
indulgence* a deference even, that his irritation scarcely 
deserved. 1 

‘ ‘ At least, give me some account of this girl —he said, 

»* 
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breaking in upon his aunt’s explanations. ‘I have really 
not given her a thought—and—good heavens!—she will 
bo here, you say, in half an hour. Is she young—stupid 
- pretty ? Has she any experience—any conversation ? ’ 
‘I read you Addle's letter on Monday,’ said Miss 
ManiBty, in a tone of patience—' and I told you then all 
I knew—but I noticed you didn't listen. I only saw her 
myself for a few hours at Boston. I remember she 
was rather good-looking—but very shy, and not a bit 
like all the other girls one was seeing. Her clothes were 
odd, and dowdy, and too old for her altogether,—whioh 
struck me as curious, for the American girls, even the 
country ones, have such a natural turn for dressing them¬ 
selves. Her Boston cousins didn't like it, and they tried 
to buy her things—but she was difficult to manage—and 
they had to give it up. Still they were very fond of her, I 
remember. Only she didn’t let them show it much. Her 
manners were much stiffer than theirs. They said she was 
very countrified and simple—that she had been brought 
up quite alone by their old uncle, in a little country town 
—and hardly ever went away from home.’ 

‘And Edward never saw her?’ inquired Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, with a motion of the head towards Manisty. 

‘No. He was at Chicago just those days. But you 
never saw anything like the kindness of the oousins I 
Luncheons and dinners 1 ’—Miss Manisty raised her 
little gouty hands—' my dear—when we left Boston I 
never wanted to eat again. It would be simply indecent 
if we did nothing for this girl. English people are so 
ungrateful this side of the water. It makes me hot when 
I think of all they do for us.’ 

The small lady’s blanched and wrinkled faoe reddened 
a little with a colour which became her. , Manisty, lost 
in irritable reflection, apparently took fio notice. 

‘ But why did they send her out all alone ? 1 said Mrs.* 
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Burgoyne. * Couldn’t they have found sorfle family for 
her to travel with ? ’ # 

* Well, it was a series of accidents. She did come over 
with s3ome Boston people—the Porters—we knew very 
well. And they hadn’t been three days in London before 
one Of the daughters developed meningitis, and was at the 
point of death. And of course they could go nowhere and 
see nothing—and poor Lucy Foster felt herself in the way. 
Then she was to have joined some other people in Italy, 
and they changed their plans. And at last I got a letter 
from Mrs. Porter—in despair—asking me if I knew of 
anyone in Rome who would take her in and chaperon 
her. And then—well, then you know the rest.’ 

And the speaker nodded again, still more significantly, 
towards her nephew. 

‘ No, not all,’ said Mrs. Burgoyne, laughing. ' I re¬ 
member he telegraphed.’ 

‘ Yes. He wouldn’t even wait for me to write. No— 
“ Of course we must have the girl l*’ he said. “ She can 
join us at the villa. And they’ll want to know, so I’ll 
wire.” And out he went. And then that evening I had 
to write and ask her to stay as long as she wished—and 
—well, there it is! ’ 

* And hence these tears,’ said Mrs. Burgoyne. ‘ What 
possessed him ? * 

‘Well, I think it was conscience,’ said the little 
spinster, plucking up spirit. * I know it was with me. 
There had been some Americans calling on us that day— 
you remember—those charming Harvard people ? And 
somehow it recalled to us both what a fuss they had 
made with us—and how kind everybody was. At least 
I suppose that was how Edward felt. I know I did.’ 

M&nisty paused in his walk. For the first time his 
jlark whimsical face was crossed by an unwilling smile- 
slight hut agreeable. 
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‘ It is the old story,’ he said. * life would be tolerable 
but for one’s virtues. All this time, I beg to point out, 
Aunt Pattie, that you have still told* us nothing about the 
young lady—except something about her clothes, jvhich 
doesn’t matter.* ' ‘ 

Mrs. Burgoyne’s amused gesture showed the wqman’s 
view of this remark. Miss Manisty looked puzzled. 

‘ Well—I don’t know. Yes—I have told you a great 
deal. The Lewinsons apparently thought her rather 
strange. Addle said she couldn’t tell what to be at with 
her—you never knew what Bhe would like or dislike. 
Tom Lewinson seems to have liked her better than Addle 
did. He said “ there was no nonsense about her—and 
she never kept a fellow waiting." Addle says she is the 
oddest mixture of knowledge and ignorance. She would 
ask the most absurd elementary questions—and then one 
morning Tom -found out that she was quite a Latin 
scholar, and had read Horace and Virgil, and all the rest.’ 

‘ Good God 1 ’ said Manisty under his breath, tfesum- 
ing his walk. 

' And when they asked her to play, she played—quite 
respectably? 

' Of course:—two hours’ practising in the morning,—• 
I foresaw .it,’ said Manisty, stopping short. ' Eleanor, 
we have been like children sporting over the abyss l ’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne rose with a laugh—a very soft and 
charming laugh—by no means the least among the 
various gifts with which nature had endowed her. 

*Oh, civilisation has resources,’ Bhe said—‘Aunt 
Pattie and I will take care of you. Now we have got a 
quarter of an hour to drSss in. Only first—one must 
really pay one’s respect* to this sunset.' 

And she stepped out through an open door upon a 
baSqpny beyofid. Then, taming, with" a f&oe fit delight, 
she beckoned to Hanisty, who followed. fc 




THE VILLA. 
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‘Everynight more marvellous than t^e last’—she 
said, hanging oyer the balustrade—'and one seems to be 
here in, the high be* of a theatre, with the sun playing 
pageants our particular benefit.’ 

Before them, beneath them indeed, stretched a scene, 
majestic, incomparable. The old villa in which they 
stood was built high on the ridge of the Alban Hills. 
Below it, olive-grounds and vineyards, plough-lands and 
pine plantations sank, slope after slope, fold after fold, to 
the Campagna. And beyond the Campagna, along the 
whole shining line of the west, the sea met the Sunset; 
while to the north, a dim and scattered whiteness rising 
from the plain—was Rome! - 'X s 

The sunset was rushing to its height through every 
possible phase of violence and splendour. From the 
Mediterranean, storm-clouds were rising fast to the as¬ 
sault -and conquest of the 1 upper sky, which still above 
the hills Bhone blue and tranquil. But‘’the north-west 
wind and the sea were'leagued against it. They sent 
out threatening fipgers and* long spinning .Weils of 
ciloud across it—skirmishers that foretold the blaok and 
serried lines, the torn and monstrous masses behind. 
Below these wild tempest shapes, again,—in long spaces 
resting on the sea—the heaven was at peace, shining in 
delicate greens and yellows, infinitely translucent and 
serene, above the dazzling lines of water. Over Rome 
itself, there was a strange m assi n g and curving of the 
oloodsk Between their blackness and the deep purple of 
the Campagna, rose the city—pale phantom—upholding 
one peat dome, and one only, to the view of night and the 
world, Bojfnd and above and behind, beneath the long 
flat arch of the storm, glowed a furnace ef scarlet light. 
The buildings of the eity were faintspeeks within its fierce 
intensity, dimly vilttto through a sea of fire. Bt. Peter’s 
atone, without visible foonda t ion^wr support, had oon* 
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sistenoe, form, identity.—And between the city and the 
hills, waves of bine and purple shade, forerunners of the 
night, stole over the Campagna towards the higher ground. 
But the hills themselves were still shining* still olpd in 
rose and amethyst, caught in gentler repetition from the 
wildness of the west. Pale rose even the olive-gardens; 
rose the rich brown fallows, the emerging farms; while 
drawn across the Campagna from north to south, as 
though some mighty brush had just laid it there for sheer 
lust of oolour, sheer joy in the mating it with the rose, 
—one long strip of sharpest, purest green. 

Mrs. Burgoyne turned at last from the great spectacle 
to her companion. 

1 One has really no adjeotives left,’ she said. 'But I 
had used mine up within a week.’ 

' It still gives you so muoh pleasure ? ’ he said, 
looking at her a little askance. 

Her face changed at onoe. 

‘ And you ?—you are beginning to be tired of it ? ’ 

‘One gets a sort of indigestion.—OhJ I shall be all 
right to-morrow.’ 

Both were Silent for a moment. Then he resumed.— 

‘I met General Fenton in the Borgia rooms this 
morning.’ <• 

Bbe turned, with a quick look of curiosity. 

‘Well?’ 

-‘ I hadn't seen him sinoe I met him at Simla three 
years ago. I always found him particularly agreeable 
then. We used to ride together and talk together,-—and 
he put me in the way of seeing a good many things. 
This morning he received me wife a change Of manner— 
I can’t exactly describe it; but it was not flattering!' So¬ 
il presently left him to his own devices and wefitr oft into 
another room. Then he followed mS, and seemed to 
wish to talk. PerhapP-he perceived that he had been 
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unfriendly, and thought he would make amends. But I 
was rather short with him. We had been real friends ; 
we hadn't met for three years ; and I thought he might 
hav% behaved differently. He asked me a number of 
questions, however, about hist year, about my resignation, 
and so forth; and I answered as little as I could. So 
presently he looked at me and laughed—"You remind 
me," he said, “of what somebody said of Peel—that he 
was bad to go up to in the stable 1—But what on earth 
are you in the stable for ?—and not in the running ? ” ’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne smiled. 

* He was evidently bored with the pictures l ’ she said, 
dryly. 

Manisty gave a shrug. ‘ Oh! I let him off. I wouldn't 
be drawn. I told him I had expressed myself so much 
in publio there was nothing more to say. “ H’m,” he 
said, "they tell me at the Embassy you’re writing a 
book I ” You should have seen the little old fellow’s 


wizened face—and th@ scorn of it f So I inquired 
whether there was any objection to the writing of books. 
“ Yes 1"—he said—" when,a man can do a d-—d sight 
better for himself—as you could 1 Everyone tells me 
that last year you had the ball at your feet.” “ Well,”— 
I said-*-" and I kicked it—and am still kicking it—in my 
own way. It mayn't be your's—or anybody else's—but 
wait and see.” He shook his head. “ A man with what 
wen your prospects can’t afford escapades. It’s all very 
well for a Frenchman; it don’t pay in England.” So 
then I maintained that half the political reputations of 
the present day were based on escapades. " Whom do 
yon mean? M -*-he said— 44 Randolph Churchill?—But 
Randolph’s escapades were always just what the man in 
the street understood. As for your esoapade, the man in 
the street can’t make head car tail of it. That’s just the 


"difference. 


*» #. 
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1 1 should like to. know when General Fenton ever 
considered the man in the street l ’ • 

‘ Not at Simla'eeriainly. There yon may despise^him. 
—But the old man is right enough as to the part he plays 
in England.—I gathered that all my old Indian friends 
thought I had done for myself. There was no sympathy 
for me anywhere. Oh I—as to the cause I upheld—yes. 
But none as to the mode of doing it.’ 

‘ Well — there is plenty of sympathy elsewhere I 
What does it matter what dried-up officials like General 
Fenton choose to think about it ? ’ 

* Nothing—so long as there are ho doubts inside to 
open the gates to the General Fentons outside I' 

He looked at her oddly—half smiling, half frowning. 

‘ The doubts, are traitors. Send them to exeoution I ’ 

He shook his head. 

* Do you remember that sentence we came across 
yesterday in Chateaubriand’s letters “ As to my career—-I 
have gone from shipwreck to shipwreck.” What if I am 
merely bound on the same charming voyage 2 ’ 

‘I accept the comparison,’ she said with vivacity. 
* End as he did in re-creating, a church, and regenerating 
a literature—and see who will count the shipwrecks t ’ 

Her hand's disdainful gesture completed the sally. 

Manisty’a face dismissed its shadow. 

As she stood beside him, in the rosy light—snpsoadly 
confident—Eleanor Burgoyne was very delightful Jo see 
and hear. Manisty, ope of thesubtfest and most fastidious 
of observer*, was abundantly oonscious of it* Yet. she was 
not beautiful, eseept in the judgment of * fewawepticmel 
people, to whom* oertaiu kind <4 graoe-*wy rae*and 
very complex in origin—is of more ioaygJanee Jhas 

*■The eyes were, indeed, beaptifafi; so waxifc* fore¬ 
head, and the hair of #soft ashy brown folded gad piM 
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round it,in a most skilful simplicity.* Qut the rest of 
the face was too long; and its pallor, the singularly dark 
circles round the d^es, the great thinness of the temples 
and' cheeks, together with the emaciation of the whole 
delicate frame, made a rather painful impression on a 
stranger. It was a face of experience, a face of grief; 
timid, yet with many strange capacities and suggestions 
both of vehemence and pride. It oould still tremble into 
youth and delight. But in general it held the world aloof. 
Mrs. Burgoyne was not very far from thirty, and either 
physical weakness, or the presence of some enemy within 
more destructive still, had emphasised the loss of youth. 
At the same time she had still a voice, & hand, a carriage 
that lovelier women had often envied, diBoeming in them 
those subtleties of race and personality which are not to 
be rivalled for the asking. 

To-night she brought all her charm to bear upon her 
companion’s despondency,. and succeeded as she hod 
often succeeded before. She divined that he needed 
flattery, and she gave it; that he must be supported and 
endorsed, and she had soon pushed General Fenton out 
Of sight behind a. cloud of witness of another sort. 

. ,. Manisty’s mood yielded; and in a short time he 
was again no less ready to admire the sunset than she 
was. 

• Heavens I ’ she said at last, holding out her watch.— 
'Just look at the time—and Miss Foster 1’ 

Manisty struck his hand against the railing. 

‘ How is one to be civil about this visit 1 Nothing could 
be more unfortunate. These last critical weeks—and each 
of, us so dapendent on the other—Beally it is the most 
monafoqua fplly on ail our part* that we should have 
brought this girl upon us.’ . 

‘ Poor Misa Fdster l ’ said Mrs. Burgoyne, raisjog her 
>«Kbrovna ‘But ef course you%on’t be civill—Aunt 
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“ • 

Battle and I •knbw that. When I think of what I went 

through that first fortnight-’ 

* Eleanor 1 ’ . . 

'You are the only man I ever knew that could sit 
silent through a whole meal. By to-morrow Miss Poster 
will have added that experience to her collection. Well 
—I shall be prepared with my consolations—there's the 
carriage—and the bell! ’ 

They fled indoors, escaping through the side entrances 
of the salon, before the visitor could be shown in. * 


‘ Must I change my dress ? * 

The voice that asked the question trembled with agi¬ 
tation and fatigue. But the girl who owned the voice 
stood up stiffly, looking at Miss Manisty with a frowning, 
almost a threatening shyness. 

* Well, my dear,’ said Miss Manisty, hesitating. * Are 
you not rather dusty? We oan easily keep dinner a 
quarter of an hour.’ 

She looked at the grey alpaca dress beforerEefJn some 
perplexity. 

‘ Oh, very well ’—said the girl hurriedly.—' Of course IH 
ohange. Only ’—and the voioe fluttered again evidently 
against her will—‘ I’m afraid I haven’t anything very nice. 
I must get something in Rome. Mrs. Lewinson advised 
me. This is my afternoon dress,—I’ve been Wearing 
it in Florence. But of course—I’ll put on my Other.— 


Oh l please don't send for a maid. I’d rather unpack 
for myself—so much rather! * - " 

The speaker flushed crimson, as she Saw Mias Manfsty’a 
maid enter the room in answer to her mistress's ring 1 . 
She sto6d up indeed with her hand grasping her think,hi 
though defending it from an assailant . '" v ' ,1 ' • » 

s The maid looked at her mlstreSs. ' 'M&SFoSffefr will 
ffog, Bensbfi, if she wants you —said MiSs Manisty j and ‘ 
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the black-robed elderly maid, breathing *de«orous fashion 
and the ways of ' the best people,' turned, gave a swift 
look at Mias Foster*and left the room. 

*^re yom sure, my dear ? You know she would make 
you tidy in no time. She arranges hair beautifully.’ 

* Oh quite—quite sure l—thank you,’ said the girl with 
the same eagerness. ‘ I will be ready,—right away.' 

Then, left to herself, Miss Foster hastily opened her 
box and took out some of its oontents. She unfolded 
one dress after another,—and looked at them unhappily. 

' Perhaps I ought 'to have let cousin Izza give me 
those things in Boston,’ ,she thought. 1 Perhaps I was 
too proud. And that money of Uncle Ben’s—it might 
have been kinder—after all he wanted me to look nice ’— 

She sat ruefully on the ground beside her trunk, turn* 
ing the things over, in a misery of annoyance and morti¬ 
fication ; half inclined to laugh too as she remembered 
the seamstress in the small New England country town, 
who had helped her own hands to manufacture them. 
* Well, Miss Lucy, your unde’s done real handsome by 
you. I guess he’s set you up, and no mistake. There’s 
no meanness about him 1 ” 

And she saw the dress on the stand—the little blonde 
withered head of the dressmaker—the spectacled eyes 
dwelling proudly on the masterpiece before them.— 

., Alack I There rose up the memory of little Mrs. 
Lewinson at Florenoe—of her gently pursed lips—of the 
looks that wore meant to be kind, and were in reality so 
critical. • > 

No matter. The choice had to be made; and she 
ohw at last a blue and white check that seemed to have 
borne its travels better than the rest. It had looked so 
fresh and striking in the window of the shop whence she 
had bought it. , ’ W you know. Mist Lucy, you’teso 
tail, you own stand them ohanoy. things ’—her little friend 
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had mid to her*, when sbe had Wondered whether fee 
check might nOt he too large. t ‘ ’ s ' 

And yet only with a passing Wonder. She eouHnot 
honestly my feat her dress had cost her mflbh feought 
then or at any other time. She had been content to be 
Very simple, to admire other girls' cleverness. There had 
been influences upon' her own childhood, however, feat 
had somehow separated her from the girls around her, had 
made it difficult for her to think and plan as they did. 

Sherose with fee dress in her hands, and as she did so, 
she caught fee glory of fee sunset through the open window. 

She ran to look,-all her senses flooded with the sudden 
beauty,—when she heard a man’s voice as it seemed 
close beside her. Looking to the left, she distinguished a 
balcony, and a dark figure feat had just emerged upon it. 

Mr. Manisty—no doubt f She closed her window 
hurriedly, and began her dressing, trying at fee time to 
collect her thoughts on the Bubjeot of these people whom 
Bhe had come to visit. „ 

Yet neither fee talk of her Boston cousins, nor the 
gossip of the Lewinsons at Florence had left any very 
clear impression. She remembered well her first and 
only sight of Miss Manisty at Boston. The little spinster, 
so much a lady, so kind, cheerful and agreeable, had left 
a very favourable impression in America. Mr. Manisty 
had left an impression too—that was oertain—for people 
talked of him perpetually. Not many persons, however; 
lad liked him, it seemed. Bhe could rem em b er, salt were; 
a whole track of resentments, hostilities, left behind*' - *He 
Cares nothing about ns ’—-an irate Boston lady had said in 
hear hearing—‘ but be wiB exploit usl HC deeptserns^ 
but hell make plenty of speeches and artaefce- OttVOf 
yen’B see l ’ 


. >» • 


.ii.T'rjl'’ 1 vtj* liHli 


Arfoe Major Lewineon, fee husband of Mr. Manlatfs 
te cousin,—she had Men eonecMw aH fee few of only' 
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half believing whafcke said, of bolding out against it. He 
must be so different # firom Mr. Manisty—the little smart, 
quick-tempered soldier—with his contempt for the un¬ 
disciplined Civilian way of doing things. She did not 
mean to remember his remarks. For after all, she had her 
own ideas of what Mr. Manisty would be Uke. She had 
secretly formed her own opinion. He had been a mah of 
letters and a traveller before he entered politics. She re¬ 
membered—nay, she wonld never forget—a volume of 
letters from Palestine, written by him, which had reached 
her through the free library of the little town near her home. 
She who read slowly, but, when Bhe admired, with a silent 
and worshipping ardour, had read this book, had hidden 
it under her pillow, had been haunted for days by its 
pliant sonorous sentences, by the colour, the perfume, the 
melancholy of pages that seemed to her dreaming youth 
marvellous, inimitable. There were descriptions of a 
dawn at Bethlehem—a night wandering at Jerusalem—a 
reverie by the sea of Galilee—the very thought of which 
made her shiver a little, so deeply had they touched her 
young and pure imagination. 

And then—people talked so angrily of his quarrel with 
the Government—and his resigning. They said he had 
been foolish, arrogant, unwise. Perhaps. But after all it 
hod been to his own hurt—it must have been for prin¬ 
ciple. Bo far the girl’s secret instinct was all on his side. 

Meanwhile, as she dressed, there floated through her 
mind fr&gtnenta of what she had been told as to his strange 
personal beauty; but these she only entertained shyly and 
in passing. She had been brought up to think little of 
■OOh raatt ers, or rather to avoid thinking of them. 

Shuwent through her toilette as neatly and rapidly as 
sh»mulch her tnmf all the time so full <rf speculation and 
s ffiep ^attained excitement that she ceased to trouble 

herself m the least about her gown. ' 

♦ 
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As for bar blur, she arranged it almost mechanically, 
oaring only that its black masses should be smooth and in 
order. She fastened at her throat a small turquoise brooch 
that had been her mother’s; she clasped the twhittle 
chain bracelets that were the only ornaments of the kind 
she possessed, and then without a single backward look 
towards the reflection in the glass, she left her room—her 
heart beating fast with timidity and expectation. 

Oh! poor ohild—poor child 1—what a frock 1 ’ 

Such was the inward ejaculation of Mrs. Burgoyne, as 
the door of the salon was thrown open by the Italian 
butler, and a very tall girl came abruptly through, edging 
to one side as though she were trying to esoape the servant, 
and looking anxiously round the vast room. ' 

Manisty also turned as the door opened. Miss Manisty 
oaught his momentary expression of wonder, as she her¬ 
self hurried forward to meet the new-comer. 

* You have been very quick, my dear, and I am sure 
you must be hungry.—This is an old friend of oiirs—Mrs. 
Burgoyne—my nephew—Edward Manisty. . He knows 
all your Boston cousins, if not you. Edward, will you 
take Miss Foster ?—she’s the stranger.’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne pressed the girl’s hand with a friendly 
effusion. Beyond her was a dark-haired man, who. bowed 
in silence. Lucy Foster took his arm, and he led her 
through a large intervening room, in which were many 
^tables and many books, to the dining-room. 

On the way he muttered a few embarrassed words as 
to the weather and the lateness of dinner, walking mean¬ 
while so fast that she had to hurry after ‘Good 

heavens, why she is a perfect chess-board l’ he thought 
t© himself, looking askance at hen: drees, in; a sudden 
and passionate dislike—‘one oonld play draughts .upon 
her. What has my Aunt been about?.’,.. ,■ -. ^ \ 
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The girl looked round her in bewilderment as they 
sat down. What a 4 strange place 1 The salon In her 
momentary glance round it had seemed to her all 
splendour. 13be had been dimly aware of pictures, fine 
hangings, luxurious carpets. Here on the other hand 
all was rude and bare. The stained walls were covered 
with a series of tattered daubs, that seemed to be meant 
for family portraits—of the Malestrini family perhaps, to 
whom the villa belonged? And between the portraits 
there were rough modern doors everywhere of the 
commonest wood and manufacture which let in all the 
draughts, and made the room not a room, but a passage. 
The uneven brick floor was oovered in the centre with 
Borne thin acid tom matting; many of the chairs ranged 
against the Wall were broken; and the old lamp that 
Awung above the table gave hardly any light. 

MisB Manisty watched her guest's face with a look of 
amusement. 

‘Well, what do you think ef our dining-room, my 
dear? ^wanted to clean it and put it in order. But my 
nephew there wouldn’t have a thing touched.’ 

She looked at Manisty, with a movement of the lips 
and bead that seemed to implore him to moke some efforts. 

Manisty frowned a little, lifted his great brow and 
looked, no* at Miss Foster, but at Mrs. Burgoyne— 

* The room, as it happens, gives me more pleasure 
than any other in the villa.’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne laughed. 

' Because it’s hideous ? ’ 

‘If you like. I should only call it the natural, un¬ 
touched thing.” 

Thun while his Aunt and Mrs. Burgoyne made mock 
of him, he fell silenj again, nervously crumbling his bread 
with A large wasteful hand. Lucy Foster stole a look at 
him, at the strong curls of black hair piled above the brow, 
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the moody embarrassment of the eyas, the energy V the 
lips and chin. 

Then she turned to her companions. .Suddenly the 
girl's clear brown, skin flushed rosily, and she abijiptiy 
took her eyes from Mrs. Burgoyne. 

Miss Maniety, however—in despair of her nephew-rt* 
was bent upon doing her own duty. She asked all the 
proper questions about the girl's journey, about the 
cousins at Florence, about her last letters from home. 


Miss Foster answered quickly, a little breathlessly, as 
though each question were an ordeal that had to be got 
through. - And once or twioe, in the course of the eon* 
versation, she looked again at Mrs. Burgoyne, moreJingev* 
ingly each time. That lady wore a thin dress gleaming 
with jet. The long white arms Bhowed under the trans¬ 
parent stuff. The slender neck and delicate bosom were 
bare,—too bare surely,—that was the trouble. To look at 
her filled the girl’s shrinking Puritan Bense with discom¬ 
fort But what small and graceful han^p l—and how 
she used them!—how she turned her ae&l—how 


delioious her voioe was! It made the new-comer think of 
some sweet plashing stream in her own Vermont 
valleys. And then, every now and again, how ; subtle 
and startling was the ohange of look! —the gaiety parsing 
in a moment, with the droopingqf eye and into 

something sad and harsh, like a cloud dropping round a 
goddess. In her elegance and self-poBsessiou ■indaBd. she 
seemed to the girl a land of goddess—heathenishly diyme, 
because of that mixture of unseemliness, but statt&ywe. 

; Several times Mrs. Burgoyne addressed herewith a 
gentle courtesy—and Miss Foster answered*, : W§*: 
shy, but not at.all awkward or ooMoiogSv, Her Sapper 
had the essential self-possession which iaihe hirthriabtof 
the American woman. But it suggesM 
curious absence of any young detire to make an effect ,«■ 
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As for Mrs. Burgoyna, long before dinner was over, 
she bad divined a great many things about the new-comer, 
and amongst them t& girl’s disapproval of herself. 1 After 
all ’-j-she thought— 4 if Bhe only knew it, she is a beauty. 
What a trouble it must have been first to find, and then 
to make that dress I—Ill luck!—And her hair I Who on 
earth taught her to drag it back like that ? If one could 
only loosen it, how beautiful it would be 1 What is it ? 
Is it Puritanism ? Has she been brought up to go to meet¬ 
ings and «t under a minister ? Were her forbears married 
in drawing-rooms and * under trees ? The Fates were 
certainly frolicking when they brought her here! How 
am I to keep Edward in order? ’ 

And suddenly, with a little signalling of eye and brow, 
she too oonveyed to Manisty, who was looking listlessly 
towards hoi:, that he was behaving as badly as even she 
could have expected. Ho made a little face that only 
she saw, but he turned to Miss Foster and began to talk, 
—all the timf adding to the mountain of crumbs beside 
him, anfAoaroely waiting to listen to the girl's answers. 

, * Xou came by Pisa ?' 

* Yes. Mrs. Lewinson found me an escort-’ 

* It liras a mistake—’ he said, hurrying his words like 
a saheolboy. ./You should have come by Perugia and 
EpM*. Do you know Spello ?' 

Miss Foster stared. 

' Edward 1 ’ said Miss Manisty,' how could she have 
heard ofSpetl©? It is the first time she has ever been 

‘Ho matter! ’ he said, and in a moment his tnorose- 

chased away by the little pleasure of his. 
Miss Foster must hear of Spello. 
person to tell her that she should 
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* Keally, Edward! ’ cried Mias Manisty, looking at him 
in a mild exasperation. 

•Bat there was so much to see at Florence!* said 
Lucy Foster, wondering. • • « 

‘No-—pardon me!—there is nothing to be Been at 
Florenoe—or nothing that one ought to wish to see—till 
the destroyers of the town haTO been hung in their own 
new Piazza I ’ 

‘ Oh yes!—that is a real disfigurement I' said the girl 
eagerly. ‘And yet—can’t one understand?—they must 
use their towns for themselveB. They can't always be 
thinking of them as museums—as we do.’ ‘ 

‘The argument would be good if the towns were 
theirs,’ he said, flashing round upon her. * One can 
stand a great deal from lawful owners.’ 

Miss Foster looked in bewilderment at Mrs. Burgoyne. 
That lady laughed and bent across the table. 

* Let me warn you, Miss Foster, this gentleman here 

must he taken with a grain of salt when ho talks about 
poor Italy—and the Italians.' ^ > 

* But I thought ’—said Lucy Foster, staring at her 
host— 

* You thought he was writing a book on Italy ? That 

doesn’t matter. It’s the new Italy of course that be 
hates—the poor King and Queen—the Government and 
the officials.’ ■ * 

‘He wants the old times back?’—saidMissFoster, 
wondering—‘when the priests tyrannised over every¬ 
body? when the Italians had no country—and no 
unity?’ ■ - 

She spoke slowly, at last looking her boat in the face. 
Her brown of nervousness had disappeared. Manisty 
laughed.: - 

‘Pi© Nono pulled down nothing—not a briek~-ot 
scarcely. > And it is a most excellent thing, Mi«a Foster* 
to be tyrannised over by priests.’ . 
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His great eyes shone—one might even *say, glared upon 
her. His manner was not agreeable; and Miss Foster 
coloured. 

' \ don’t think bo ’— she said, and then was too Bhy to 
say any more. 

‘Oh, but you will think so,'—he said, obstinately— 
‘ only you must stay long enough in the country. What 
people are pleased to call Papal tyranny puts a few 
people in prison—and tells them what books to read. 
Well t—what matter ? Who knows what books they 
ought to read? ’ 

* But all their long struggle!—and their heroes I 
They had to make themselves a nation—’ 

The words stumbled on the girl’s tongue, but her 
effort, the hot feeling in her young face became her.—Miss 
Maniflty thought to herself, ‘ Oh, we shall dress, and 
improve her—We shall see 1 ’— 

‘ One has first to settle whether it was worth while. 
What does a new nation matter ? • Theirs, anyway, was 
made too*quick,’ said Manisty, rising in answer to his 
aunt’s signal. 

‘ But liberty matters 1 ’ said the girl. She stood an 
instant with her hand on the back of her chair, un- 


oonsciously defiant. 

•♦Ah l liberty I' said Manisty—‘Liberty I' He lifted 
h# shoulders contemptuously. 

- Then- backing to the wall, he made room for her to 
pees* The fpri felt almost as though she had been struck. 
She moved hurriedly, appealingly towards Miss Manisty, 
who took her arm kindly as they left the room. 

, ‘ D©n’*t letmy nephew frighten you, my dear'—she said 
—‘Haneverfcbinka like anybody else.’ , : 

■ . *;$ . read eo mudj at Florenoe—and on the journey 
said. Lucy, while her hand trembled in Miss Manisty’a— 
‘TArs. Browning—Mozsini-^many things. 1 oould. not 
put that time out o! my head l * 
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CHAPTER H 


On the way back to the salon the ladies passed once 
more through the large book-room or library which hty 
between it and the dining-room. Lucy Poster looked 
round it, a little piteously, as though she were seeking 
for something to undo the impression—the disappoint¬ 
ment—she had just received. 

1 ' Oh I my dear, you never saw such a place as it was 

whon we arrived in March ’—said Miss Manisty. 4 It Was 
the billiard-room—a ridiculous table—and ridiculous balls 


—and a tiled floor without a scrap of carpet—afid the 
coldl In the whole apartment there were, just two 
bedrooms with fireplaces. Eleanor went to bed In one ,'I 
wont to bed in the other. No carpets—no stoves—no 
proper bods even. Edward of oonrse said it was all 
charming, and the climate balmy. Ah, well I—DOW we 
are really quite comfortable—except in thatocBoua 
dining-room, which Edward will have left inlte jfias/ 
Miss Manisty surveyed her work with a mM satisfac¬ 
tion. The table indeed had been carried; nWajr. The 
floor was covered with soft carpets. The rough ‘•uneven 
wallapainfced everywhere with the ihtertaoed IffThef the 
Malestrini were almost hidden by well-fified ito&BaMea ; 
and, in addition, a profusion of neW BWdofe mostly’Premdi 
and Italian, was heaped on AU thetible* On the msirtel- 
a large recent photograph stotf^ropped agtfnst a 
It represented a soldier In a Btrikfngdre«; 

HfiA 'fcvWfr *4 ft !r, Up- • r jff. .,;;jcvr 
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' Ofce of the Swiss Guards—at the Vatican ’—said Mrs. 
Burgoyne kindly. ^ You know the famous uniform—it 
was designed by Michael Angelo.’ 

‘ No—-I •didn’t know ’—said the girl, flushing again. 
—* And this head ? ’ 

' Ah, that is a treasure! Mr. Manisty bought it a few 
months ago from a Roman noble who has come to grief. 
He sold this and a few bits of furniture first of all. Then 
he tried to sell his pictures. But the Government came 
down upon him—you know your piotures are not your 
own in Italy. So the poor man must keep his piotures 
and go bankrupt. But isn't 6he beautiful ? She is far 
finer than most of the things in the Vatican—real primi¬ 
tive Greek—not a oopy. Do you know ’—Mrs. Burgoyne 
stepped back, looked first at the bust, then at Miss 
Roster—‘do you know you are really very like her— 
curiously Mke her 1 ’ 

f Oh 1 eried Miss Foster in confusion—‘ I wish-’ 

• •• 


1 But hi is quite true. Except for the hair. And that’s 
only arrangement. Do you think—would you let me ?— 
would you forgive me?—It’s just this band of hair here, 
yourS waves precisely in the same way. Would you 
really allow-me—I won’t make you untidy ? ’ 

Arid before Miss Foster could resist, Mrs. Burgoyne 


had pat up her deft hands, and in a moment, with a 
ptiH here, and the alteration of a hairpin there, she 
had loosened the girl’s black and silky hair, till it 
showed v the beautiful waves above the ear in which 
H did indeed resemble the marble head with a curious 
rifoSOriess. 

' ‘T can put it bade In a moment But oh—that is so 
chartaingl Aunt Patriot' f 

■ Sftip Manisty {poked up from a newspaper which had 


‘My dhirt—that whs bbH of yoht Bat indeed h fe 
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charming I I think I would forgive you if I were Mias 

poster. . 

The girl felt herself gently turndfl towards the mirror 
that rose behind the Greek head. With pink cheeks she 
too looked at herself for a moment. Then in a shyness 
beyond speech, she lifted her hands. 

‘Must you’—said Mrs. Burgoyne appealingly. *1 
know one doesn’t like to be untidy. But it isn’t really the 
least untidy—It is only delightful—perfectly delightful!' 

Her voice, her manner charmed the girl’s annoyance. 

‘If you like it’—she said, hesitating—‘But it will 
come down I ’ 

‘ I like it terribly—and it will not think of coming 
down! Let me show you Mr. Manisty’s latest purchase.’ 

And, slipping her arm inside Miss Foster’s, Mrs. 
Burgoyne dexterously turned her away from the glass, 
and brought her to the large central table, where a vivid 
charcoal sketch, supported on a small easel, rose among 
the litter of books. 

i * 

It represented an old old man carried in a chair on 
the shoulders of a crowd of attendants and guards. 
Soldiers in curved helmets, oourtiers in short velvet 


cloaks and ruffs, priests in floating vestments pressed 
about him—a dim vast multitude stretched into the dis¬ 
tance. The old man wore a high oap with three, lines 
about it; his thin and shrunken form was enveloped in a 
gorgeous robe. The lace, infinitely old, was concentrated 
in,the sharply smiling eyes, the lpng, straight, seoretruouth. 
Bis arm, supporting with difficulty the weight of thepnpbe, 
was raised,—the hand blessed. On either side km, him 
rose great fans of white ostrich feathers, aud toe-oldtman 
among them was whiter than,.they, spectrally v^te finite 
bead to fqpt, save fpr the triple, cap, and devious on 
his robe But into his emaciation, ftis weakness, the 
M Aw** * toumph, a toe. that ,*hiiUed the* 
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-spectator. The small figure, hovering akovp the crowd, 
seemed in truth to have nothing to do with it, to be alone 
with the huge spaced—arch on arch—dome on dome—of 
the vast church through which it was being borne.— 

‘So you know who it is?’ asked Mrs. Borgoyne, 
smiling. 

' The—the Pope ? ’ said Miss Foster, wondering. 

‘ Isn’t it clever ? It is by one of your compatriots, an 
American artist in Borne. Isn’t it wonderful too, the 
way in which it shows you, not the Pope—but the Papacy 
—not the man but the Church ? ’ 

Miss Foster said nothing. Her puzzled eyes travelled 
from the drawing to Mrs. Burgoyne’s face. Then she 
caught sight of another photograph on the table. 

' And that also ? ’—she said—For again it was the 
face of Leo XIII.—-feminine, priestly, indomitable—that 
looked out upon her from among the books. 

'Oh, my dear, come away,’ said Miss Manisty im¬ 
patiently. * In my days the Scarlet Lady was the Soarlet 
Lady, and we didn’t flirt with her as all the world does 
now. Shrewd old gentleman ( I should have thought one 
picture of him was enough.’ 


As they entered the old painted salon, Mrs. Burgoyne 
went to one of the tall windows opening to the floor and 
set it wide- Instantly the Campagna was in the room— 
the great moonlit plain, a thousand feet below, with 
the sea at its further edge, and the boundless sweep 
of starry sky above it From the little balcony, one 
might, it seemed, have walked straight into Orion. The 


goyne. 


higher owPMuon 


i • ft 
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to those faint Streaks in the darkness that marked the 

9 

distant city—to the dim bhie of the |2trtitian mountains 
• Presently, however, she drew herself erect, and Mrs. 
Burgoyne fancied that Bhe shivered.' 

•Ah f this is a hill-air,’ she said, and she took.from 
her arm a light evening cloak, and. threw it round Hiss 
Poster. 

* Oh, I am not cold!—It wasn’t that! * 

‘ What was it?’ said Mrs. Burgoyne pleasantly. 
* That you feel Italy too much for you ? All! you must 
get used to that.’ 

Lucy Poster drew a long breath—a breath of emotion. 
Bhe was grateful for being understood. But she oould 


not express herself. . 

Mrs. Burgoyne looked at her curiously. , 

‘ Did you read a good deal about it before you came ? ’ 

* Well, I read some—we have a good town-lilirary— 
and Unde Ben gave me two or three books—but of 
course it wasn’t like Boston. Ours is a little place.’ 

* And you were pleased to come ?* ; 

The girl hesitated. 

‘ Tea ’—she said simply. * I wanted to oome.—But I 
didn’t want to leave my uncle. He is getting quite an 
old man.’ 


* And you have lived with him a long time ? ’ 

* Since I was a little thing. Mother and I cSme to 

live with him after Father died. Then Mother died, five 
years ago.*"’: ‘ v 

; * Antfytm have been alone-—and vdry good friends?* 
Mrs.Burgoynesmiled *Mhr. She hadSka^ef bf 
questioning that seemed toHitt ^ 

courtesy. ' Btit the girl did not find : 

'' r I “have »> om ds<^v*ke. 


• I have nb one eW~’ shas^i 




p. 
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*1 wonder whether the Lewisons treated »her nicely at 
Florence?' , 

Indeed as Lucy Foster leant over the balcony, the 
oliv^gardens and vineyards faded before feer. She saw 
in their stead, the snow-covered farms and fields of a 
New England valley—the elms in along village street, bore 
and wintry—a rambling Wooden house—a glowing fire, 
in a simple parlour—an old man sitting beside it.— 

' It is chilly ’—said Mrs. Burgoyne—* Let us go in. 
But we will keep the window open. Don't take that off.’ 

She laid a restraining hand on the girl’s arm. Miss 
Foster sat down absently not far from the window. The 
mingled lights of lamp and moon fell upon her, upon 
the noble rounding of the face, which was grave, a little 
austere even, but still sensitive and delicate. Her black 
hair, thanks to Mrs. Burgoyne’s devices, rippled against 
the brow and cheek, almost hiding the small ear. The 
graceful cloak, with its touches of sable on a main 
fabric of soft white, hid the ugly dress; its ample folds 
heightened the natural dignity of the young form and 
long limbs, lent them a stately and muse-like charm. 
Mrs. Burgoyne and Miss Manisty looked at each Other, 
then at Miss Foster. Both of them had the same 

4 


curious feeling, as though a veil were being drawn away 
from something they were just beginning to see. 

‘'You rntist he very tired, tay dear ’—said Miss Manisty 
at 1M, when she and Mrs. Burgoyne had ohatted a good 
deal, and {fee new-comer still sat silent—* I wonder what 
you ard thinking about so intently? ’ 

Miss Foster woke up at once. 
r ; Tm riot a bit tired—not a bit t 1 waa thinking— 
rwtas thinking of that photograph in the next room— 

. ' ; ; ' J ' ; r :' Av ‘* •.* 

J •' Shd spoke with the naiveti of one who had not knOWn 

theoobfesi&m. ' "* r *^ ' 
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* What line V said Mrs. Burgoyne. 

' It’s Milton. I learnt it at school. You will know it, 
of course,’ she said timidly. * It’s "the line about the 
triple tyrant ” and “ the Babylonian woe ” 

Mrs. Burgoyne laughed. 

• Their martyred blood and aahec sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant- 

Was that what you were thinking of ? ’ 

Miss Foster had coloured deeply. 

‘ It was the cap—the tiara, isn’t it ?—that reminded 
me,’ she said faintly; and then she looked away, as 
though not wishing to continue the subjeot. 

‘She wonders whether I am a Catholic,’ thought 
Mrs. Burgoyne, amused, ‘ and whether she has hurt my 
feelings.’—Aloud, she said—‘ Are you very, very Puritan 
still in your part of America ? Exouse me, but I am 
dreadfully ignorant about America.’ \, 

1 We are Methodists in our little town mostly ’—said 
Miss Foster. ' There is a Presbyterian church—and the 
best families go there. But my father’s people were 
always Methodists. My mother was a TJniveraalist.’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne frowned with perplexity. ‘ I’m afraid 
I don’t know what that is ? ’ she said. 


‘They think everybody vpU be saved,’ said Miss 
Foster in her shy deep voice. * They don’t despair of 
anybody.’ 

And suddenly Mrs. Burgoyne saw a very soft and 
tender expression pass across the girl’s grajW features, 
like the rising of an inward light. " , . ,, 

'A mystic—and a beauty both?’ she thought to 
herself, a little scornfully this time. . In all her politeness 
to the new-oomer so far, she had been like,* 

-liLfl- __# ji • r .»•" '** 




had found ft, it would baye been quite easy'. tQ .ito 
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on being kind to Miss Foster. But shd had not found 
it. 

At that moment the door between the library and the 
salon.was thrown open, and Msnisty appeared, cigarette 
in hand. 

‘Aunt Pattie—Eleanor—how many tickets do you 
want for this function next Sunday ? ’ 

‘Four tribune tickets—we three'—Miss Manisly 
pointed to the other two ladies—‘and yourself. If we 
can’t get so many, leave me at home.' 

‘ Of course we shall have tribune tickets—as many as 
we want,’ said Manisty a little impatiently.—* Have you 
explained to Miss Foster ? ’ 

‘ No, but I will. Miss Foster, next Sunday fortnight 
the Pops' oelebrates his * Capella Papale ’—the eighteenth 
anniversary of his coronation—in St. Peter’s. Rome is 
very full, and there will be a great demonstration—fifty 
thousand people or more. Would you like to come ? ’• 
Miss Foster looked up, hesitating. Manisty, who had 
turned to go back to his room, paused, struok by the 
momentary silence. He listened with curiosity for the 
girl’s reply. 

■ ‘One just goes to see it like a spectacle?’ she said at 
last, slowly. * One needn’t do anything oneself ? ’ 

Miss Manisty stared—and then laughed.. ‘Nobody 
will see what you do in such a crowd—I should think,' 
she said. ‘But you know one can’t be rude—to an 
old old’ man. H others kneel, I suppose we must 
kneel. Do&t it do anyone harm to be blessed by an old 
man?’ 

‘Oh not—nol’ cried Miss Foster, flushing deeply* 
Then, after a moment, she added decidedly—‘ Please—I 
should like to go very much.’ 

Manisty grinned unseen, and closed the door behind 

asm. 
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Then Mips 'Foster, after an instant’s restlessness, 
moved nearer to her hostess, 

'I am afraid—you thought X wa^ rude just now ? It’s 
so lovely of you to plan things for me. But—I can’t ever 
be sure whether it’s right to go into other people’s 
churches and look at their services—like a show. I 
Bhould just hate it myself—and I felt it once or twioe at 
Florence. And so—you understand—don’t you ? ’—she 
said imploringly. 

Miss Manisty’s small eyes examined her with anxiety. 
' What an extraordinary girl I’ she thought. 1 Is she 
going 'to be a great bore ? * 

At the same time the girl’s look—so open, sweet and 
modest—disarmed and attracted her. She shrugged her 
shoulders with a smile. « 

* Well, my dear—I don’t know. All I can say is; the 
Catholioa don’t mind 1 They walk in and out of their own 
churches all the time mass is going on-^-the children run 
about—the sacristans take you round/' You certainly 
needn't feel it on their account.’ 


1 But then, too, if I am not a Catholic—how far ought 
one to be taking part—in—in what—’ 

‘In what one disapproves?’ said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
smiling. * You would make the world a little difficult, 
wouldn’t you, if you were to arrange it on that prin¬ 
ciple?’. 

She spoke in a dry, rather sharp voice, unlike that in 


which she had hitherto addressed the new-ooper. Lucy 
Foster looked at her with a shrinking perpl^tty. , , 
* It’s best if we’re all straightforward, isn’t it ? "—-she 
said in a low voice, and then, drawing towards her an 
illustrated m a g a zin e that lay on the table new her she 

hurriedly buried herself in its pages. 


^ f 1 f ' ' •• ■ V a 

Silence had fallen on the three ladies. Eleanor 
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Burgoyne sat lost in reverie, her fair head thrown back 
against her low chair. 

She waa thinking 5 of her conversation with Edward 
Manisty on the balcony—and of his book That book 
indeed had for her a deep personal significance. To 
think of it at all, was to be carried to the past, to feel for 
riie hundredth time the thrill of change and new birth. 

When she joined them in Borne, in mid-winter, she 
had found Manisty struggling with the first drafts of it,— 
full of yeasty ideas, full also of doubts, confusions and 
discouragements. He had not been at all glad to see his 
half-forgotten cousin—quite the contrary. As she had 
reminded him, she had suffered much the same things at 
his hands that Miss Foster was likely to suffer now. It 
made her laugh to think of his languid reception of 
her, the moods, the Bilences, the weeks of just civil 
acquaintanceship; and then gradually, the snatches of 
talk—and those great black brows of his lifted in a 
surprise which a tardy politeness would try to mask 
and at last, the good, long, brain-filling, heart-filling 
talks, the break-down of reserves—the man’s whole mind, 
its remorses, ambitions, misgivings, poured at her feet— 
ending in the growth of that sweet daily habit of common 
work—side by ride, head close to head—hand close to 
band.— ,. 

Eleanor Burgoyne lay still and motionless in the soft 
dusk of the old room, her white lids shut—Lucy Foster 
thought her asleep.— 

He had wd to her once, quoting some Frenchman, 
that she was ‘good to consult about ideas.' Ah well t— 
at ' a gnsat price had she won that praise. And with, 
an unconscious stiffening of the- frail hands lying; on 
the arms of the chair, she thought of those bygone bourn 
in'Which she had asked herself —' 1 what remains?' 
Beligious faith 7—No !—Life was too horrible l. Could 
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such things haVe happened to her in a w<5rld ruled by & 
God ?—that was her question, daj^ and night for years. 
But books, facts, ideas—all the riddle of this various 
nature —that one might still amuse oneself with ft little, 
till one's own light went out in the same darkness that 
had already engulfed mother—husband—child. 

Bo that * cleverness/ of which father and husband 
had taken so little acoount, which had been of so little 
profit to her so far in her course through circumstance, 
had oome to her aid. The names and lists of the books 
that had passed through her hands, during those silent 
years of her widowhood, lived beside her stem old 
father, would astonish even Manisty were she to try and 
give some account of them. And first she had read 
merely to fill the hours, to dull memory. But gradually 
there had sprung up in her that inner sweetness, that 
gentle restoring flame that comes from the life of ideas, the 
life of knowledge, even as a poor untrained woman may 
approach it. She had shared it with no one, revealed it 
to no one. Her nature dreaded rebuffs; and her father 
had no words sharp enough for any feminine ambition 
beyond the household and the nursery. 

Bo she had kept it all to hersolf, till Miss Manisty, 
shooked as many other people had begun to be by* her 
fragile looks, had bearded the General, and carried her off 
to Borne for the winter. And there she had been forced, 
as it were, into this daily contact with Edward Manisty, 
at what might well turn out to be the most cri|iaol moment 
of his life; when he was divided between neTo© regrets 
for the immediate past, and fierce resolves to recover and 
assert himself in other ways; when he was taking up 
again his earlier function of man of letters in order to 
vindicate himself as a politician ang a man of action. 
Strange and challenging personality 1—did she yet khow 
it fully? -v 
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Ah! that winter—what a healing in .it all!—what a 
great human experience 1 Yet now, as always, when her 
thoughts turned to the past, she did not allow them to 
dwell upon it long. That past lay for her in a golden 
haze.' To explore it too deeply, or too long,—that she 
shrank from. All that she prayed was to press no questions, 
force no issues. But at least she had found in it a new 
reason for living; she meant to live; whereas last year 
she had wished to die, and all the world—dear, kind Aunt 
Fattie first and foremost—had thought her on the road 
for death. 

But the hook ?—she bent her brows over it, wrestling 
with various doubts and difficulties. Though it was 
supposed to represent the thoughts and fancies of an 
Englishman wandering through modem Italy, it waB 
really Manisty’s Apologia—Manisty’s defence of certain 
acts which had made him for a time the scandal and 
offence of the English political party to which ancestrally 
he belonged, in whose interests he had entered Parliament 
and taken offioe. He had broken 'with his party on the 
ground that it had become a party of revolution, especially 
in matters connected with Beligion and Education; and 
having come abroad to escape for a time from the personal 
frictions and agitations which his conduot had brought 
upon him, he had thrown himself into a passionate and 
most hostile study of Italy—Italy, the new country, made 
by revolution, fashioned, so far as laws and government 
can do it, by the lay modem spirit—as an object-lesson 
to England- and the world. The book was in reality a 
party pamphlet, written by a man whose history and ante¬ 
cedents, independently of his literary ability, made his 
work certain of readers and of vogue. 

That, however, was not what Mrs. Burgoyne was 
thinking of.—She-was anxiously debating with herself 
pertain points of detail, points of form, 

D 
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These fragments of poetical prose whioh Manisty had 
interspersed amid a serious political argument—were they 
really an adornment of the book, or* a blur upon it ? He 
had a natural tendency towards colour and exuberance in 
writing; he loved to bo loisurely, and a littte sonorous *, 
there was something old-fashioned and Byronic in his 
style and taste. His sentences, perhaps, were short; but 
his manner was not brief. The elliptical fashion of the day 
was not his. He liked to wander through his subject, 
dreaming, poetising, discussing at his will. It was like ft 
return to vctturino after the summary haste of the railway. 
And so far the public had welcomed this manner of his. 
His earlier book (the * Letters from Palestine'). with its 
warm, over-laden pages, had found many readers and 
much fame. 

But here—in a strenuous political study, furnished 
with all the facts and figures that the student and the 
debater require—representing, too, another side of the 
man, just as vigorous and as real, were these intrusions 
of poetry wise or desirable ? Were they in place ? Was 
the note of them quite right ? Was it not a little turbid 
—uncertain ? 

That prose poem of ‘ The Priest of Nemi,’ for example ? 

Ah 1 Nemi 1—the mere thought of it sent a thril^ of 
pleasure through her. That blue lake in its green cup 
on the edge of the Campagna, with its ruins and its 
legends—-what golden hours had she and Manisty spent 
there! It had caught their fancy from the beginning— 
the Bite of the great temple, the wild strawberry fields, 
the great cliffs of Nemi and Gensano, the bright-faced 
dark-eyed peasants with their classical names—Aristo- 
demo, Oreste, Evandro. '*■ ' 

,• And that strange legend of the murderedpriesfc— 

4 The priest who slew the sliyet, 

A&d shall himself he slain ■" < • 
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—what modern could not find something in that—some 
stimulus to fancy—some hint for dreaming ?' 

Yes—it had been very natural—very tempting. 
But J— 


« *. So she pondered,—a number of acute, critioal 
instincts coming into play. And presently her thoughts 
spread and became a vague reverie, covering a multitude 
of ideas and images that she and Manisty now had in 
common. How strange that Bhe and he Bhould be en¬ 


gaged in this work together !—this impassioned defence of 


tradition, of Catholicism and the Papacy, as the im¬ 
perishable, indestructible things—‘chastened and not 
killed—dying, and behold they live ’—let the puny sons of 


modern Italy rage and struggle as they may. He—one of 


the most thorough sceptics of his day, as Bhe had good 


reason to know—she, a woman who had at one time 


ceased to believe because of an intolerable anguish, and 
was now only creeping slowly baok to faith, to hope, 
because—because— 


Ah!—with a little Bhiver, she recalled her thought, as 
a falconer might his bird, before it struck. Oh I this old, 
old Europe, with its complexities, its manifold ourrents and 
impulses, every human being an embodied contradiction 
—no simplicity, no wholeness anywhere—none possible! 

*She opened her eyes languidly, and they rested on 
Lucy Foster’s head and profile bent over her book. Mrs. 
Burgoyne’s mind filled with a sudden amused pity 
for the girl’s rawness and ignorance. She seemed the 
fitting type- of a young crude race with all its lessons 
to learn; that saw nothing absurd in its Methodists and 
TJniversalists and the rest—confident, as a child is, in its 
cries and whims and prejudices. The American girl, 
fresh from her wilds, and doubtful whether she would 
go to see the Pope»in St. Peter's, lest she should have to 

.how the knee to Antichrist—the im sge deli gh ted the mind 

ns 
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of the elder woman. She played with it, finding fresh 
mock at every turn. 


1 Eleanor l—now I have rewritten it. Tell me how it 
runs.' 

Lucy Foster looked up. She saw that Mr. Manisty, 
carrying a sheaf of papers in his hand, had thrown 
himself into a chair behind Mrs. Burgoyne. His look 
was strenuous and absorbed, his tumbling black hair had 
fallen forward as though in a stress of composition; he 
spoke in a low, imperative voico, like one accustomed 
to command the time and the attention of those about 
him. 

* Read I ’ said Mrs. Burgoyne, turning her slender neck 
that she might look at him and hear. He began to read 
at onoe in a deep, tremulous voice, and as though he 
were quite unconscious of any other presenoe in the room 
than hers. Miss Foster, who was sitting at a little 
distance, supposed she ought not to listen. She was 
about. to close her book and rise, when Miss Manisty 
touched her on the arm. 

* It disturbs him if we move about t ’ said the little 
spinster in a smiling whisper, her finger on her lip. 

And suddenly the girl was conscious of a lightning 
flash from lifted eyes—a look threatening and peremptory. 
She settled herself into her chair again as quietly as 
possible, and sat with head bent, a smile she could not 
repress playing round her lips. It was all she could 
do indeed not to laugh, so startling and passionate had 
been the monition conveyed in Mr. Manisty’a signal. 
That the great man should take little notice of his 
aunt’s guest was natural enough. But to be frowned 
upon the first evening, as though she were a troublesome 
ohild 1—she did not resent it at all, but*it tickled her sense 
of humour. She thought happily of her next letter toe 
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Uncle Ben; how she would describe these rather strange 
people. 

And at first she hardly listened to what was being read. 
The Voice displeased her. It was too emphatic—she 
disliked its tremolo, its deep bass vibrations Surely 
one should read more simply ! 

Then the first impression passed away altogether. 
She looked up—her eyes fastened themselves on the 
reader—her lips parted—the smile changed. 

What the full over-rich voice was calling up before her 
■was a little morning soene, as Virgil might have described 
it, passing in the hut of a Latian peasant farmer, under 
Tiberius. 

It opened with the waking at dawn of the herdsman 
Ceeoulus and his little son, in their round thatched cottage 
on the ridge of Aricia, beneath the Alban Mount. It 
showed the countryman stepping out of his bed into the 
darkness, groping for the embers on the hearth, re-lighting 
his lamp, and calling first to his boy asleep on his bed 
of leaves, then to their African servant, the negro slave-girl 
with her wide mouth, her tight woolly hair. One by one 
the rustio faots emerged, so old, so ever new:—Osecttlus 
grinding his corn, and singing at his work—the batting 
of the flat wheaten cakes on the hot embers—the 
gathering of herbs from the garden—the kneading them 
with a little cheese and oil to make a relish for the day 
—the harnessing of the white steers under the thonged 
yoke—the man going forth to his ploughing, under the 
mounting dawn, clad in his goatskin tunic and his 
leathern hat,—the boy loosening the goats from theif pen 
beside the hut, and sleepily driving them past the furrows 
where has father was at work, to the misty woods beyond. 
„ With «vety touch, the earlier world revived, grew 
plainer ip the sun, till the listener found herpelf walking 
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with Manisfy through paths that cut the Alban Hills in 
the days of Home's first imperial glory, listening to his tale 
of the little goatherd, and of Nerai. 

0 

' So the boy—Quintus—left the ploughed lands, and 
climbed a hill above the sleeping town. And when he 
reaohed the summit, he paused and turned him to the 
west. 

* The Latian plain spreads beneath him in the climbing 
sun; at its edge is the sea in a light of pearl; the white 
fishing-boats sparkle along the shore. Close at his feet 
runs a straight road high upon the hill. He can see the 
oountry folk on their laden mules and donkeys journeying 
along it, journeying northwards to the city in the plain 
that the spurs of the mountain hide from him. His fancy 
goes with them, along the Appian Way, trotting with the 
mules. When will.his father take him again to Home to 
Bee the shops, and the Forum, and the new white temples, 
and Caesar’s great palaoe on the hill ? 

* Then carelessly his eyes pass southward, and there 
beneath him in its hollow is the lake—the round blue 
lake that Diana loves, where are her temple and her 
shadowy grove. The morning mists lie wreathed above 
it j'the just-leafing trees stand close in the great cup ;only 
a few patohes of roof and column reveal the shrine. 

* On he moves. His wheaten cake is done. Ha takes 
his pipe from his girdle, touches it, and sings. - 

? His bare feet as he moves tread down the wet 
flowers. Bound him throng the goats; suddenly be 
throws down his pipe; he runs to a goat heavy with 
milk; he presses the teats with his quick hands; the 
milk flows foaming into the wooden oup he has placed 
below ; he drinks, his brown curls* sweeping the cup ; 
then he picks up his pipe and walks on proudly befoi^e 
his goats, bis lithe body swaying from side to side as. he 
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mores, dancing to the music that he makes. The notes 
float up into the coaming air; the echo of them runs 
round the shadowy hollow of the lake. 

‘ Down trips the boy, parting the dewy branches with 
his brown shoulders. Around him the mountain side 
is golden with the broom; at bis feet the white oistus 
covers the rock. Thtf shrubs of the scattered wood 
send out their scents; and the goats browse upon their 
shoots. 

‘ But the path sinks gently downward—winding along 
the basin of the lake. And now the boy emerges from 
the wood; he stands upon a knoll to rest. 

‘ Ah! sudden and fierce comes the sun 1—and thoro 
below him in the rich hollow it strikes the temple— 
Diana’s temple and her grove. Out flame the white 
columns, the bronze roof, the white enclosing walls. 
Piercingly white the holy and famous place shines among 
the olives an'cf.the fallows; the sun bums upon tho 
marble; PhcBbus salutes his great sister. And in the 
waters of the lake reappear the white columns; the blue 
waves dance around the shimmering lines; the mists 
part above them; they rise from the lake, lingering awhile 
upon the woods. 

. 4 The boy lays his hands to his eyes and looks eagerly 
towards the temple. Nothing. No living creature stirs. 

‘ Often has he been warned by his father not to venture 
alone within the grove of the goddess. Twice, indeed, 
on the great June festivals has he witnessed the solemn 
sacrifices, and toe crowds of worshippers, and the torches 
mirrored in toe lake, But without his father, fear has 
hitherto stayed his steps far from the temple. 

‘ Today, however, as toe sun mounts, abd the froth 
breeze breaks fronuthe sea, his youth and the wildness of 
it dance within his blood. He and his goats pass into 
an olive garden. The red-brown earth has been freshly 
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turned amid*the twisted trunks; the goats scatter, search¬ 
ing for the patches of daisied grass etill left by the plough. 
Guiltily the boy looks round him—peers through the olives 
and their silvery foam of leaves, as they fall paft him 
down the steep. Then like one of his own kids he lowers 
his head and runs; he leaves his flock under the olives; 
he slips into a dense ilex-wood, still chill with the morn¬ 
ing; he presses towards its edge; panting he climbs a 
huge and ancient tree that flings its boughs forward above 
the temple wall; he creeps along a branch among the 
thick small leaves,—he lifts his head. 

1 The temple is before him, and the sacred grove. He 
sees the great terrace, stretching to the lake; he hears 
the little waves plashing on its buttressed wall. 

‘ Close beneath him, towards the rising and the midday 
sun there stretches a great niched wall girdling the temple 
on two Bides, each niche a shrine, and in each shrine a 
cold white form that waits the sun—Apollo the Far-Darter, 
and the spear-bearing Fallas, and among them that golden 
Caesar, of whom the country talks, who has given great 
gifts to the temple—he and his grandson, the young Gaius. 

‘ The boy strains his eye to see, and as the light strikes 
into the niche, flames on the gleaming breastplate, and 
the uplifted hand, he trembles on his branoh for fear. 
Hurriedly he turns his look on the dwellings of the 
priestesses, where all still sleeps; on the rows of shining 
pillars that stand, round about the temple; on the dose- 
set trees of the grove that stands between it and the lake. 

1 Hark 1—a clanging of metal—of great doors upon their 
hinges. From the inn$r temple—from the shrine of the 
goddess, there oomes a man. His head is bound with the 
priest's fillet; sharply the sun touches his white pointed 
cap ; in his hand he carries a sword. 

.. 'Between the temple and the grove there is a space 0$ 
fo wlin g light. The man passes into it, turns himself *9 
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the east, and raises his hand to his mouth * drawing his 
robe over his hea<l he sinks upon the ground, and 
prostrate there, adores the ooming god. 

* His prayer lasts but an instant. Biaing in haste, he 
stands looking around him, his sword gathered in his 
hand. He is a man still young; his stature is more than 
the ordinary height of' men; his limbs are strong and 
supple. His rioh dress, moreover, shows him to be both 
priest and king. But again the boy among his leaves 
draws his trembling body close, hiding, like a lizard, 
when some passing step has startled it from the sun. 
For on this haggard face the gods have written strange and 
terrible things; the priest’s eyes deep sunk under his 
shaggy hair dart from side to side in a horrible unrest; 
he seems a creature separate from his kind—possessed of 
evil—dedioate to fear. 

'In the midst of the temple grove stands one vast 
ilex,—the tree of trees, sacred to Trivia. The other trees 
fall back from it in homage; and round it paces the 
priest, alone in the morning light. 

1 But his is no holy meditation. His head is thrown 
back; his ear listens for every sound; the bared sword 
glitters as he moves. . . 

‘ There is a rustle among the further trees. Quickly 
the boy stretches his brown neck; for at the sound 
the priest crouches on himself; he throws the robe from 
his right arm; and so waits, ready to strike. The light 
falls on his pale features, the torment of his brow, the 
anguish of his drawn lips. Beside the lapping lake, and 
under the golden morning, he stands as Terror in the 
midst of Peace. 

' Silence again i —only the questing birds call from the 
olive-woods. Panting, the priest moves onward, racked 
with sick tremors, prescient of doom. 

* * ‘ Bj*t hark 1 a cry {—and yet another answering-*-* 
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dark form bursting from the grove—a fierce looked 
struggle under the saored tree. 'Hie boy crawls to the 
furthest end of the branch, his eyes starting from his head. 

‘ From the temple enclosure, from the further* trees, 
from the hill around, a crowd comes running; men and 
white-robed priestesses, women, children even—gathering 
in haste. But they pause afar off. Not a living soul 
approaches the place of combat; not a hand gives aid. 
The boy can see the faces of the virgins who serve the 
temple. They are pale, but very still. Not a sound of pity 
escapes their white lips; their ambiguous eyes watch 
calmly for the issue of the strife. 

* And on the further side, at the edge of the grove stand 
country folk, men in goatskin tunics and leathern hats like 
the boy's father. And the little goatherd, not knowing 
what he does, calls to them for help in his shrill voice. 
But no one heeds; and the priest himself oalls no one, 
entreats no one. 

* Ah! The priest wavers—he falls—his white robes 
are in the dust. The bright steel rises—descends ;—the 
last groan speeds to heaven. 

y 

4 The victor raised himself from the dead, all stained 
with the blood and soil of the battle. Quintus gazed 
upon him astonished. For here was no rude soldier, nor 
swollen boxer, but a youth merely—a youth, slender and 
beautiful, faisrhaired, and of a fair complexion, ' His loins 
were girt with a slave’s tunic. Pallid were iris young 
features; his limbs wasted with hunger and toil? his 
eyes blood-streaked as. these of the deer when the dogs 
close upon its tender life. ^ w... ,M i• y *''*■ 

* And looking down upon the huddled priest, fatten in 
Ida blood upon the dust, he petted long into the dead 
face, as though he beheld it for the first time. 1 Shudder^ 
ran through him; Quintus listened to hear him Weep 
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or moan. But at the last, he lifted his head, fiercely 
straightening his linjbs like one who reminds himself of 
blaok fate, and things not to be undone. And turning to 
the multitude, he made a sign. With shouting and wild 
cries they came upon him! they snatched the purple- 
striped robe from the murdered priest; and with it they 
olothed his murderer. They put on him the priest’s fillet, 
and the priest's oap; they hung garlands upon his neok; 
and with rejoicing and obeisance they led him to the 
Baored temple. ... 

‘ And for many hours more the boy remained hidden 
in the tree, held there by the spell of his terror. He saw 
the temple ministers take up the body of the dead, and 
oarelessly drag it from the grove. All day long was there 
crowd and festival within the sacred precinct. But when 
the shadows began to fall from the ridge of Aricia aoross 
the lake; when the new-made priest had offered on 
Trivia’s altar a. white steer, nourished on the Alban 
grass; when he had fed the fire ’ of Vesta; and poured 
offerings to Virbius the immortal, whom in ancient days 
great Diana had snatched from the gods’ wrath, and 
hidden here, safe within the Arician wood,—when these 
were done, the crowd departed and the Grove-King came 
forth alone from the temple. 

* The boy watched what he would do. In his hand 
he, carried the sword, which at the sunrise he hod taken 
from the dead. And he came to the sacrec^tree that was 

in the middle of the grove, and he too began to pace 

% 

about it, glancing from side to side, as that other had 
done before him. And once when he was near the place 
where the caked Wood still lay upon the ground, the 
sword iell clashing from his hand, and he flung his two 
arms to heaven with a hoarse and piercing cry—the ory 
of him who accuses and arraigns the gods. 

“ » ‘ And the boy, shivering, slipped from the tree, with 
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that cry in *his ear, and hastily sought for his goats. 
And when he had found them he cfcove them home, not 
staying even to quench his thirst from their swollen 
udders. And in the shepherd’s hut he found his father 
Cfficulus; and sinking down beside him with tears and 
sobs he told his tale. 

* And CsbouIus pondered long. And without ohiding, 
he laid his hand upon the boy’s head and bade him be 
comforted. “ For,” said he, as though he spake with 
himself—“ such is the will of the goddess. And from 
the furthest times it lias happened thus, before the 
Boman fathers journeyed from the Alban Mount and 
made them dwellings on the seven hills —before Romulus 
gave laws,—or any white-robed priest had climbed the 
Capitol. From blood springs up the sacred office; and 
to blood it goes ! No natural death must waste the 
priest oE Trivia’s tree. The earth is hungry for the blood 
in its strength—nor shall it be withheld I Thus only do 
the trees bear, and the fields bring forth.” 

'Astonished, the boy looked at his father, and saw 
upon his face, as he turned it upon the ploughed lands 
and the vineyards, a secret and a savage joy. And the 
little goatherd's mind was filled with terror—nor would 
his father tell him further what the mystery meant. 
But when he went to his bed of dried leaves at night, 
and the moon rose upon the lake, and the great woods 
murmured iq, the hollow far beneath him, he tossed 
restlessly from side to side, thinking of the new priest 
who kept watch there—of his young limbs and miserable 
eyes—of that voice which he had flung to heaven. And 
the child tried to believe that he might yet escape.—But 
already in his dreams he saw the grove part once more 
and the slayer leap forth. He saw the,watching crowd— 
and their fierce, steady eyes, waiting thirstily for the 
a{|iH blood. And it ty*s , .&f ■ though a mighty hand 
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crashed the boy’s heart, and for the first *tirqo he shrank 
from the 'gods, and from his father,—so that the joy of 
his youth was darkened within him.’ 

As'he read the last word, Manisty flung the sheets 
down upon the table beside him, and rising, he began to 
pace the room with his hands upon his sides, frowning 
and downcast. When he came to Mrs. Burgoyne’s chair 
he paused beside her— 

* I don't see what it has to do with the book. It is 
time lost ’—he said to hfer abruptly, almost angrily. 

4 1 think not,’ she said, smiling at him. But her tone 
wavered a little, and his look grew still more irritable. 

4 1 shall destroy it 1 ’—he said, with energy— 4 nothing 
more intolerable than ornament out of place 1 ’ 

4 Oh don’t I—don’t alter it at all 1 ’ said a quick implor¬ 
ing voice. 

Manisty turned in astonishment. 

Lucy Poster was looking at him steadily. A glow of 
pleasure was on her cheek, her beautiful eyes were warm 
and eager. Manisty for the first time observed her, took 
note also of the loosened hair and Eleanor’s cloak. 

‘You liked it?’ he said with some embarrassment. 
He had entirely forgotten that she was in the room. 

She drew a long breath. 

4 Yes 1 ’—she said softly, looking down. 

He thought that she was too shy to express herself. 
In reality her feeling was divided between her old 
enthusiasm" and her new disillusion. She wogld have 
liked to tell him that his reading had reminded her of the 
book she loved. But the man, standing beside her, 
chilled her. She wished she had not spoken. It began 
to seem to heV a piece of forwardness. 

4 Well, you’re vei*y kind ’—he said, rather formally— 
• But I’m afraid it won’t do. That lady there won’t pass it.’ 
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‘What fcave I said?’—cried Mrs. Burgoyne, pro¬ 
testing. 

Manisty laughed. 'Nothing. But you’ll agree with 
me.’ Then he gathered up his papers under his arm in a 
ruthless confusion, and walked away into his study, 
leaving discomfort behind him. 

Mrs. Burgoyne sat silent, a little tired and pale. She 
too would have liked to praise and to give pleasure. It 
was not wonderful indeed that the child’s fancy had been 
touched. That thrilling, passionate voice—her own diffi¬ 
culty always was to resist it—to try and see straight in 
spite of it. 


Later that evening, when Miss Foster had withdrawn, 
Manisty and Mrs. Burgoyne were lingering and talking 
on a stone balcony that ran along the eastern front of the 
villa. The Campagna and the sea were behind them. 
Here, beyond a Btretch of formal garden, rose a curved 
front of wall with statues and plashing water showing 
dimly in the moonlight; and beyond the wall there was a 
space of blue, and silver lake; and girdling the lake the 
forest-covered Monte Cavo rose towering into the moonlit 
sky, just showing on its topmost peak that white speck 
which once was the temple of the Latian Jupiter, and is 
now, alas 1 only the monument of an Englishman’s -crime 
against history, art, and Borne. The air was soft, and 
perfumed with scent from the roses in the side-alleys 
below. A ri&notonous bird-note came from the ilex dark¬ 


ness, lik^the note of a thin passing bell. It was the cry 
of a small owl, which, in its plaintiveness and •change¬ 
lessness, had often seemed to Manisty and Eleanor the 
very voice of the Roman night. : 

Suddeuly Mrs. Burgoyne said—' I have a different 
version of your Nemi story nmning^n my head {’—more 
trag-io than yours. My priest is no murderer. He found 
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his predecessor dead under the tree; the place was empty; 
he took it He won’t escape his own doom, of course, but 
he has not deserved it* There is no blood on his hand— liis 
heart is pure. There l—I imagine it so.’ 

There was a curious tremor in her voice, which 
Manisty, lost in his own thoughts, did not deteot. He 
smiled. 

‘ Well 1—you’ll compete with Renan. He made a 
satire out of it. His priest is a moral gentleman who 
won't kill anybody. But the populace soon settle that. 
They knock him on the'head, as a disturber of religion.’ 

* I had forgotten—’ said Mrs. Burgoyne absently. 

* But you didn’t like it, Eleanor—my little piece 1 ’ said 
Manisty, after a pause. * So don’t pretend t ’ 

She roused herself at once, and began to talk with her 
usual eagerness and sympathy. It was a repetition of the 
scene before dinner. Only this time her effeot was not so 
great. Manisty’s depression did not yield. 

Presently, however, he looked down upon her. In 
the kind, ooncealing moonlight she was all grace and 
charm. The man’s easy tenderness awoke. 

‘Eleanor—this air is too keen for that thin dress.’ 

And stooping over her he took her cloak from her arm, 
and wrapped it about her. 

* You lent it to Miss Foster ’—he said, surveying her. 
* It became her—but it knows its mistress I ’ 

The colour mounted an instant in her cheek. Then 
she moved further away from him. 

' Have you discovered yet ’—she said—‘ thaf^that girl 
is extraordinarily handsome ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes ’—he said carelessly — 4 with a handsomeness 
that doesn’t matter.’ 

She laughed. 

‘ Wait till Aunt Tattie and I have dressed her and 
put her to rights.’ 
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‘ Well, you oan do most things no doubt—both with bad 
books, and raw girls,’—he said, with a shrug and a sigh. 

They bade each other good-nigfft, and Mrs. Burgoyne 
disappeared through the glass door behind them. 


The moon was sailing gloriously above the stone-pines 
of the garden. Mrs. Burgoyne, half-undressed, sat dream¬ 
ing in a corner room, with a high painted ceiling, and 
both its windows open to the night. 

She had entered her room in a glow of something 
which had been half torment, half happiness. Now, after 
an hour’s dreaming, she suddenly bent forward and, 
parting the cloud of fair hair that fell about her, she 
looked in the glass before her, at the worn, delioate face 
haloed within it—thinking all the time with a vague 
misery of Lucy Foster’s untouched bloom. 

Then her eyes fell upon two photographs that stood 
upon her table. One represented a man in yeomanry 
uniform; the other a tottering ohild of two. 

‘ Oh l my boy—my darling! ’—she cried in a stifled 
agony, and snatching up the picture, she bowed 1 her head 
upon it, kissing it. The touch of it calmed her. But 
Bhe could not port from it. She put it in her breast, and 
when she slept, it was still there. 
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CHArTER III 

* Eleanor— where are you off to ? ' 

‘Just to my house of Rimmon,’ said that lady, smiling. 
She was standing on'the eastern balcony, buttoning a 
dainty grey glove, while Manisty a few paces from her 
was lounging in a deck-chair, with the English news¬ 
papers. 

'What?—to mass? I protest. Look at tho lako— 
look at the sky—look at that patch of broom on the lake 
side. Come and walk there before dijeuner —and make 
a round home by Aricia.’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne shook her head. 

* No—I like my little idolatries,’ she said, with decision. 

It was Sunday morning. The bells in Marinata were 
ringing merrily. Women and girls with black lace 
Bcarves upon their heads, handsome young men in Bhort 
coats and soft peaked hats, were passing along the road 
between the villa and the lake, on their way to mass. It 
was a warm April day. Tho clouds of yellow banksia, 
hanging over the statued wall that girdled the fountain- 
basin, were breaking into bloom; and the nightingales 
wore singing with a prodigality that was hardly worthy 
of their rank and dignity. Nature in truth is too lavish 
of nightingales on the Alban Hills in spring! She forgets, 
as it were, her own sweet arts, and all that rareness adds 
to beauty. One may hear a nightingale and not mark 
him ; which is a lose majesti. 

o Mrs. Buigoyne’s toilette matched the morning. The 

B 
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grey dress, so fresh and elegant, the broad black hat 
above the fair hair, the violets dewy from the garden that 
were fastened at her slender wafet, and again at her 
throat beneath the pallor of the face,—these things were 
of a perfection quite evident to the critical sense of 
Edward Monisty. It was the perfection that was charac¬ 
teristic. So too was the faded fairness of hair and skin, 
the frail distinguished look. So, above all, was the con¬ 
trast between the minute care for personal adornment 
implied in the finish of the dress, and the melancholy 
shrinking of the dark-rimmed eyes. 

He watched her, through the smoke wreaths of his 
cigarette,—pleasantly and lazily conscious both of her 
charm and her inconsistencies. 

4 Are you going to take Miss Foster ? ’ he asked her. 

Mrs. Burgoyne laughed. 

‘I made the suggestion. She looked at me with 
amazoment, coloured crimson, and went away. I have 
lost all my chances with her.' 

‘ Then she must be an ungrateful minx ’—said Manisty, 
lowering his voice and looking round him towards the 
villa, ‘ considering the pains you take.' 

4 Some of us must take pains,’ said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
significantly. 

4 Some of us do’—he said, laughing. ‘ The others 
profit.—One goes on praying for the primitive,—but when 
it comes—No!—it is not permitted to be as typical as 
Miss Foster.’ 

‘ Typical of what ? ’ 

4 The dissidence of Dissent, apparently—and the, Pro¬ 
testantism of the Protestant religion. Confessit was an 
odd caprice on the part erf high Jove to send her here ? ’ 

4 1 am sure she has a noble character—and an excellent 
intelligence 1 ’ • ; • . ^ 

_ Maa^sty shrugged his shoulders. * 
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*■—Her grandfather ’—continued th'e lady—‘ was a 
divinity professor an£ wrote a book on the Inquisition! ’— 

Manisty repeated his gesture. 

V-And as I told you last night, she is almost as hand- 
Bome as your Greek head—and very like her.’ 

* My dear lady—you have the wildest notions ! * 

Mrs. Burgoyne picked up her parasol. 

' Quite true.—Your aunt tellB mo she was so disap¬ 
pointed, poor child, that there was no church of her 
own sort for her to go to this morning.’ 

* What!’—cried Manisty—'Did she expect a con¬ 
venticle in the Pope's own town l * 

For Marinata owned a Papal villa and had once been 
a favourite summer residence of the Popes. 

‘No—but she thought she might have gone into 
Borne, and she missed the trains. I found her wandering 
about the Baton looking quite starved and restless.’ 

‘ Those are hungers that pass !—My heart is hard.— 
There—your bell is stopping.- Eleanor!—I wonder 
why you go to these functions ? ’ 

He turned to look at her, his fine eye Bharp and a 
little mocking. 

* Because I like it.’ 

4 You like the thought of it. But when you get there, 
the reality won’t please you at all. There will be tho 
dirty floor, and the bad music,—and the little priost 
intoning through his nose—and the scuffling boys,—and the 
abominable pictures—and the tawdry altars. Much 
better stay at home—and help me praise the Holy 
Roman Ghurch from a safe distance! ’ 

- * What a hypocrite people would think you, if they 
oouli hear you talk like that 1 ’ she said, flushing. 

- <Then they would think it unjustly.—I don’t mean to 
be my own dupe, that’s all.’ 

' ‘ The dupes are the happiest,’ she said in a low voice. 
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‘ There ia something between them, and—Ah 1 well, never 
mind ! ’— ^ 

She Bfcood still a moment, looking* across the lake, her 
hands resting lightly on the stone balustrade of, the 
torraco. Manisty watched her in silence, occasionally 
puffing at his cigarette. 

4 Well, I shall be baok very soon,’ she said, gathering 
up her prayer-book and her parasol. ' Will it then be 
our duty to take Miss Foster for a walk ?' 

4 Why not leave her to my aunt ? 1 

She passed him with a little nod of farewell. Pre¬ 
sently, through the openings of the balustrade, Manisty 
could watch her climbing the village Btreet with her dress 
held high above her daintily shod feet, a orowd of children 
asking for a halfpenny following at her heels. Presently 
he saw her stop irresolutely, open a little velvet bag that 
hung from her waist and throw a shower of soldi among the 
children. They swooped upon it, fighting and shrieking. 

Mrs. Burgoyne looked at them half smiling, half 
repentant, shook her head and walked on. 

4 Eleanor—you coward 1 ’ said Manisty, throwing 
himself back in his chair with a silent laugh. 

Under his protection, or his aunt’s, as he knew well, 
Mrs. Burgoyne could walk past those little pests of 
children, even the poor armless and legless horrors on 
the way to Albano, and give a firm adhesion to Miss 
Manisty's Scotch doctrines on the subject of begging. 
But by herself, she could not refuse—she could not bear 
to be scowled on—even for a moment. She must yield 
—must give herself the luxury of being liked. It was all 
of a piece with her weakness towards servants and 
porters and cabmen—her absurdities in the way of tips 
and gifts—the kindnesses she had been showing during 
the last three days to the American" girL Too kind 1 
Insipidity lay that way. ' < 
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Manisty returned to his newspapers. 'When he had 
finished them he got up and began to pace the stone 
terrace, his great head bent forward as usual, as though 
the weight of it were too much for the shoulders. Tho 
newspapers had made him restless again, had dissipated 
the good humour of the morning, bora perhaps of tho 
mere April warmth and bien tore. 

* Idling in a villa—with two women ’—ho said to 
himself, bitterly—‘ while all these things are happening.’ 

For the papers were full of news—of battles lost and 
won, on questions with which he had been at one time 
intimately concerned. Onco or twice in tho course of 
these many columns he had found his own name, his own 
opinion quoted, but only as belonging to a man who had 
left the field—a man of the past—politically dead. 

As he stood there with his hands upon his sides, 
looking Out over the Alban Lake, and its broom-clad 
sides, a great hunger for London swept suddenly upon 
him, for the hot scent of its 'streets, for its English 
crowd, for the look of its Bhops and clubs and parks. 
He had a vision of the club writing-room—of well-known 
men coming in and going out—discussing the news of 
the morning, the gossip of the House—he saw himself 
accosted as one of the inner circle,—he was sensible again 
of those short-lived pleasures of power and office. Not 
that he had cared half as much for these pleasures, when 
he had them, as other men. To affirm with him meant to 
be already half way on the road to doubt; contradiction 
was his character. Nevertheless, now that he was out of 
ft, alone and forgotten—now that the game was well 
beyond his reach—it had a way of appearing to him at 
moments intolerably attractive! 

1 Nothing before, him now, in these long days at the 
villa, but the hours of work with Eleanor, the walks 
with Eleanor, the meals with his aunt and Eleanor— 
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and now, form 'stimulating change, Miss Foster ! The 
male in liim was restless. He ha^ been eager to oome 
to the villa, and the quiet of the hills, so as to push this 
long delaying book to its final end. And, behold day 
by day, in the absence of the talk and distractions of 
Romo, a thousand discontents and misgivings were 
creeping upon him. In Rome ho was still a power. In 
spite of his strange detached position, it was known that 
he was the defender of the Roman system, the pane¬ 
gyrist of Leo XIII., the apologist of the Papal position in 
Italy. And this had been more than enough to open to 
him all but the very inmost heart of Catholic life. Their 
apartments in Rome, to the scandal of Miss Manisty’s 
Scotch instincts, had been haunted by ecclesiastics of 
evory rank and kind. Cardinals, Italian and foreign, had 
taken their afternoon tea from Mrs. Burgoyne's hands; 
the black and white of the Dominicans, the brown of the 
Franciscans, the black of the Jesuits,—the staircase in 
the Via Sistina had been well acquainted with them all. 
Information not usually available had been placed 
lavishly at Manisty’s disposal; he had felt the stir and 
thrill of the great Catholic organisation as all its nerve- 
threads gather to its brain and oentre in the Vatican. 
Nay, on two occasions, ho had conversed freely with 
Leo XIII. himself. 

All this he had put aside, impatiently, that he might 
hurry on his book, and accomplish his coup. .And in the 
tranquillity of the hills, was he beginning to lose faith 
in the book, and the compensation it wap to bring him ? 
Unless this book, with its scathing analysis of the dangers 
and difficulties of the secularist State, were not only a 
book, but on event, of what use would it be^o him?*, He 
was capable both of extravagant conceit, and of the’most 
boundless temporary disgust with bis own doings and 
ideas. Such a disgust seemed to be mounting new 
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through all his veins, taking all the savoiir out of life and 
work. No doubt it^vould be the same to the end,—the 
politician in him just strong enough to ruin the man of 
letters—the man of letters always ready to distract and 
paralyse the politician. And as for the book, there also 
he had been the victim of a double mind. He had en¬ 
deavoured to make it popular, as Chateaubriand mado 
the great argument of the G&nie du Christianimc 
popular, by the introduction of an element of poetry 
and romance. For the moment he was totally out of 
love with the result. What was the plain man to make 
of it ? And nowadays the plain man settles everything. 

Well 1—if the book came to grief, it was not only he 
that would suffer.—Poor Eleanor I—poor, kind, devoted 
Eleanor I 

Yet as the thought of her passed through his medita¬ 
tions, a certain annoyance mingled with it. What if she 
had been helping to keep him, all this time, in a fool's 
paradise—hiding the truth from him by this soft en¬ 
veloping sympathy of hers ? 

His mind started these questions freely. Yet only to 
brush them away with a sense of shame. Beneath his outer 
controlling egotism there were large and generous elements 
in his mixed nature. And nothing could stand finally 
against the memory of that sweet all-sacrificing devotion 
which had been lavished upon himself and his work all 
the winter I 

■ What right had he to accept it ? What did it mean ? 
Where was it leading? 

He guessed pretty shrewdly what had been the 
speculations of the friends and acquaintances who had 
Been them together in Borne. Eleanor Burgoyne was but 
just &iriy, very attractive, and his distant kinswoman. As 
for himself, he knevjj very well that according to the 
general opinion of the world, beginning with his aunt, it 
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was hia duty td marry and marry soon. He Was in the 
prime of life; he had a property tha$ cried out for an heir; 
and a rambling Georgian house that would be the better 
for a mistress. He was tolerably sure that Aunt «Pattae 
had already had glimpses of Eleanor Burgoyne in that 
position. 

Well—if so, Aunt Pattie was less shrewd than usual. 
Marriage 1 The notion of its fetters and burdens was no 
less odious to him now than it had been at twenty. What 
did he want with a wife—still more, with a son ? The 
thought of his own life continued in another's filled him 
with a shock of repulsion. Where was the sense of in¬ 
fusing into another being the black drop of discontent that 
poisoned his own ? A daughter perhaps—with the eyes of 
his mad sister Alice? Or a son—with the contradictions 
and weaknesses, without the gifts, of his father ? Men 
have different ways of challenging the future. But that 
particular way called paternity had never in his most 
optimistio moments appealed to Manisty. 

And of course Eleanor understood him I He had not 
been ungrateful. No 1—he knew well enough that he 
had the power to make a woman’s hours pass pleasantly. 
Eleanor’s winter had been a happy one; her health and 
spirits had alike revived. Friendship, as they had known 
it, was a very rare and exquisite thing. No doubt when 
the book was done with, their relations must change 
somewhat. He confessed that he might have been im¬ 
prudent; that he might have been appropriating the 
energies and sympathies of a delightful woman, as a 
man is hardly justified in doing, unless——. But, after 
all, a few weeks more would see the end of it; and 
friends, dear, dose friends, they must alwajp be. „,V. 

For now there was plenty of room and leisure in hls life 
for these subtler bonds. The day of great passions was 
gone by. There were one or two inciaentsin his earlier man- c 
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hood on which he could look back with the half-triumphant 
consciousness that nc^man had dived deeper to the heart 
of feeling, had drunk more wildly, more inventively, of 
passion than he, in more than one country of Europe, 
in the East as in the West. These events had occurred 
in those wander-years between twenty and thirty, which 
he had spent in travelling, hunting and writing, in tho 
pursuit, alternately eager and fastidious, of as wide an 
experience as possible. But all that was over. These 
things concerned another man, in another world. 
Politics and ambition had possessed him since, and 
women now appealed to other instincts in him—in¬ 
stincts rather of the diplomatist and intriguer than 
of the lover. Of late years they had been his friends 
and instruments. And by no unworthy arts. They 
were delightful to him; and his power with them was 
based on natural sympathies and divinations that were 
perhaps his birthright. His father hod had the same gift. 
Why deny that both his father and he had owed much to 
women? What was there to be ashamed of? His father had 
been one of the ablest and most respected men of his day ( 
and so far as English society was concerned, the son had 
no scandal, nor the shadow of one, upon his conscience. 

How far did Eleanor divine him? He raised his 
shoulder with a smile. Probably she knew him better 
than lie knew himself. Besides, she was no mere girl, 
brimful of illusions and dreaming of love-affairs. What 
a history 1—Good heavens 1 Why had he not known and 
seen something of her in the days when she was still 
under the tyranny of that intolerable husband ? He might 
have eased the weight a little—protected her—as a kins¬ 
man ,may. ^h well—better not I They were both 
younger then.— 

As for the preset,—let him only extricate himself 
from this ooil in which he stood, find his way back to 
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activity and, hib rightful place, and many things might 
look differently. Perhaps—who ,could say?—in the 
future, when youth was still further forgotten by fl both 
of them, he and Eleanor might after all take each other 
by the hand—si t down on either side of the same hearth 
—their present friendship pass into one of another 
kind ? It was quite possible, only— 

The Budden crash of a glass door made him look 
round. It was Miss Foster who was hastening along 
the enclosed passage leading to the outer stair. She 
had miscalculated the strength of the wind on the north 
side of the house, and the glass door communicating 
with the library had slipped from her hand. She passed 
Manisty with a rather scared penitent look, quickly 
opened the outer door, and ran downstairs. 

Manisty watched her as she turned into the garden. 
The shadows of the ilex-avenue chequered her -fctraw 
bonnet, her prim black cape, her white skirt. There had 
been no meddling of freakish hands with heff'dark hair 
this morning. It w^a tightly plaited at the back of her 
head. Her plain sun-shade, her black kid gloves were 
neatness itself—middle-class, sabbatical neatness. 


Manisty recalled his thoughts of the last half-hour 
with a touch of amusement. He had been meditating on 
* women ’—the delightfulness of ‘ women,’ his own natural 
inclination to their society. But how narrow is every¬ 
body’s world I 

His collective noun of course had, referred merely to 
that small, high-bred, cosmopolitan class which presents 
types like Eleanor Burgoyne. And here came tins girl, 


walking through his dream, to remind him of what 
1 woman,’ average virtuous woman of the Hpw or Jfee Old 
World, is really like. # l 1 *, 

All the same, she walked wgll,—carried her head 
remarkably well. There was a free and springing youth 
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in all her movements that he could not but, follow with 
eyes that notioed all such things as she passed through 
the old trees, and the fragments of Graeco-Roman sculp¬ 
ture placed among them. 

That afternoon Lucy Foster was sitting by herself in 
the garden of the villa. She had a volume of sermons 
by a famous Boston preaoher in her hand, and was 
alternately reading—and looking. Miss Manisty had 
told her that some visitors from Rome would probably 
arrive between four and five o’clock, and close to her 
indeed the little butler, running hither and thither with 
an anxiety, an effusion that no English servant would 
have deigned^ t a show, was placing chairs and tea r tables 
and putting oof tea-things. * 

Presently indeed Alfredo approached the silent lady 
sitting under the trees, on tip-toe. 

Would the signorina be so very kind as to come and look 
at the tables ? The signora—so all the household called 
Miss Manisty—had given directions—but he, Alfredo, was 
not sure—and it would be so sad if when she came out 
Bhe were not satisfied! 

Lucy rose and went to look. She discovered some 
sugar-tongs missing. Alfredo started like the wind in 
search of them, running down the avenue with short, 
scudding Btepa, his coat-tails streaming behind him. 

What a ohild-like eagerness to please 1 Yet he had 
been five years in the cavalry; he wag admirably edu¬ 
cated ; he wrote a better hand than Manisty’s own, and 
when his engagement at the villa Came to an end he 
was already, thanks to a very fair scientific knowledge, 
engaged as manager in a firework factory in Rome. 

Lucy’s look pursued the short flying figure of the butler 
with a smiling kindness. Whaf^waa wrong with this 
olever and loveable people that Mr. Manisty should 
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never have a’ good word for their institutions, or their 
history, or their public men? .Unjust 1 Nor was he 
even consistent with his own creed. He, so moody and 
silent with Mrs. Burgoyne and Miss Manisty* could 
always find a smile and a phrase for the natives. The 
servants adored him, and all the long street of Marinate 
welcomed him with friendly eyes. His Italian was 
fluency itself; and his handsome looks perhaps, his keen 
commanding air gave him a natural kingship among a 
susceptible race. 

But to laugh and live with a people, merely that you 
might gibbet it before Europe, that you might show it as 
the Helot among nations—there was a kind of treaohery 


in it! Lucy Foster remembered some of the talk and 


feeling in America after the Manistys’ visit there had 


borne fruit in certain hostile lectures and addresses on 


the English side of the water. She had shared the feel¬ 
ing. She was angry still. And her young ignorance 
and sympathy were up in arms so far on behalf of Italy. 
Who and what was this critic that he should blame so 


freely, praise so little? 

Not that Mr. Manisty had so far confided any of his 
views to her! It seemed to her that she had hardly 
spoken with him since that firet evening of her arrival. 
But she had heard further portions of his book read 
aloud, taken from the main fabric this time and not from 


the embroideries. The whole villa indeed was occupied, 
and preoccupied by the book. Mrs. Burgoyne was look¬ 
ing pale and worn with the stress of it. 

Mrs. Burgoyne! The girl fell into a wondering 
reverie. She was Mr. Manisty’s Becond cousin—-she 
had lost her husband and child in someirightful accident 
—she was not going to marry Mr. Manisty—at least 
nobody said so—and (Sough she went to mass, Bhe was 
not a Catholic, but on the contrary a Scotch Presbyterian 
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by birth, being the daughter of a Scotch l^ird of old 
family—one General IJplafield Muir—? 

' She is very kind to me,’ thought Lucy Foster in a 
rush of,gratitude mixed with some perplexity.—‘ I don’t 
know why she takes so much trouble about me. She is 
so different—so—so fashionable—so experienced. She 
can’t care a bit about me. Yet she is very sweet to me 
—to overybody, indeed. But-’ 

And again she lost herself in ponderings on the rcla. 
tion of Mr. Manisty to his cousin. She had never scon 
anything like it. The mere neighbourhood of it thrilled 
her, she could not have told why. Was it the intimacy 
that it implied—the intimacy of mind and thought ? It 
was like marriage—but married people were more reserved, 
more secret. Yet of course it was only friendship. Miss 
Manisty had said that her nephew and Mrs. Burgoyne 
wore ‘very great friends.' Well —One read of such 
things—one did not often see them. 

• 

The sound of steps approaohiug made her lift her 
eyes. 

It was not Alfredo, but a young man, a young 
Englishman apparently, who was coming towards her. 
He was fair-haired and smiling; he carried his hat undor 
his arm; and he wore a light suit and a rose in his 
button-hole—this was all she had time to see before he 
was at her side. 

1 May I introduce myself ? I must!—Miss Manisty 
told me to come and find you. I’m Eeggie Brooklyn— 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s friend. Haven’t you heard of me ? I 
look after her when Manisty ought to, and doesn’t; I’m 
going to take you all to St. Peters next week.’ 

Lucy looked up to see a charming face, lit by the 
bluest of blue eyes, adorned moreover by a fair mous¬ 
tache, and an expression at onoe confident and appealing. 
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Was this the ‘ delightful boy ’ from the Embassy Mrs. 
Burgoyne had announced to her? No doubt. The 
colour rose softly in her cheek. She was not accustomed 
to young gentlemen with such a manner and such a 
savoir faire. 

‘ Won’t you sit down ? ’ She moved sedately to one 
side of the bench. 

Ho settled himself at once, fanning himself with hi3 
hat, and looking at her disoreetly. 

'You’re American, aren't you? You don’t mind my 
asking you ? ’ 

'Not in the least. Yes; it’s my first time in 
Europe.’ 

‘Well, Italy’s not bad; is it? Nice place, Borne, 
anyway. Aren’t you rather knooked over by it ? I was 
when I first came.’ 

* I’ve only been here four days. 

‘And of course nobody here has time to take you 
about. I can guess that 1 How’s the book getting on ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ she said, opening her eyes wide in a 
smile that would not be repressed, a smile that broke like 
light in her grave face. 

Her companion looked at her with approval. 

‘ My word 1 she’s dowdy ’—he thought—‘ like a 
Sunday-school teacher. But Bhe’s handsome/ 

The real point was, however, that Mrs. Burgoyne had 
told him to go out and make himself agreeable, and he 
was accustomed to obey orders from that quarter. 

‘ Doesn’t he read it to you all day and all night? ’ he 
asked. ‘ That’s hi3 way/ 

' I have heard some of it. It’s very interesting/ 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It's a queer business that book. Mychief here is awfully 
sick about it. So are'll good many other English. Why 
should an Englishman come out here and write a book to 
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run down Italy ?—And an Englishman that’s, been in the 
Government, too—so # of course what he says ’ll have 
authority. Why, we’re friends with Italy—we’ve always 
Btuek 9 p for Italy! When I think what he’s writing— 
and what a row it’ll make—I declare I’m ashamed' to 
look one’s Italian friends in the face!—And just now, 
too, when they're so down on their luck.’ 

For it was the year of the Abyssinian disasters; and 
the carnage of Adowa was not yet two months old. 

Lucy’s expression showed her sympathy. 

‘ What makes him --* 

* Take suoh a twisted sort of a line ? 0 goodness 1 
what makes Manisty do anything ? Of course, I oughtn’t 
to talk. I’m just an understrapper—and he’s a man of 
genius,—more or less—we all know that. But what 
made him do what he did last year ? I say it was because 
his chief—he was in the Education Office you know—was 
a Dissenter, and a jam manufacturer, and had mutton- 
chop whisker. Manisty just couldn’t do what he was 
told by a man like that. He’s as proud as Lucifer. I 
once heard him tell a friend of mine that he didn’t know 
how to obey anybody—he’d never learnt. That’s because 
they didn’t send him to a public school—worse luck; 
that was his mother's doing, I believe. She thought 
him so clever—he must be treated differently to other 
people. Don’t you think that’s a great mistake ? ’ 

' What ? * 

‘Why—to prefer the cross-cuts, when you might 
stick to the high rood ? ’ 

The American girl considered. Then Bhe flashed into 
a smile.— 

‘ I think I’m for the cross-cuts! ’ 

‘ Ah—rthat’s because you’re American. I might have 
known you’d say that. All your people want to go one 
better than anybody else. But I can tell you it doesn’t 
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do for Englishmen. They want their noses kept to the 
grindstone. That’s my experience I Of course it was a 
great pity Manisty ever went into Parliament at all. 
He’d been abroad for seven or eight years, living ^ith all 
the big-wigs and reactionaries everywhere. The last 
thing in the world he knew anything about was English 
politics.—But then his father had been a Liberal, and a 
Minister for ever so long. And when Manisty came 
home, and the member for his father’s division died, I 
don't deny it was very natural they should put him in. 
And he’s such a queer mixture, I dare say he didn’t know 
himself where he was.—But I’ll tell you one tiling-" 

He shook his head slowly,—with all the airs of the 
budding statesman. 

* When you’ve joined a party,—you must dine with 
’em It don’t sound much—but I declare it’s the root of 
everything. Now Manisty was always dining with the 
other side. All the great Tory ladies,—and the charming 
High Churchwomen, and the delightful High Churchmen 
—and they are nioe fellows, I can tell you!—got hold of 
him. And then it came to some question about these 
beastly schools—don’t you wish they were all at the 
bottom of the sea ?—and I suppose his chief was more 
annoying than usual—(oh, but he had a number of other 
coolnesses on his hands by that time—ho wasn’t meant 
to bo a Liberal!) and his friends talked to him—and so— 
Ah ! there they are I 

And lifting his hat, the young mac waved it towards 
Mrs. Burgoyne who with Manisty and three or four 
other companions had just become visible at the further 
end of the ilex-avenue which stretched from their stone 
bench to the villa. 

‘Why, that’s my chief,’—he cried—‘I didn’t think 
he was to be here this afternoon. * I say, do you know 
my chief ? ’ 
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And he turned to her with the brightest most confiding 
manner, as though he had been the friend of her cradle. 

* Who? ’—said Lifcy, bewildered—‘ the tall gentleman 
with the white hair ?' 

* ^ea,—that’s the ambassador. Oh I I’m glad you’ll see 

him. He’s a charmer, is our ohief! And that's his married 

• % 

daughter, who’s keeping house for him just now.—I’ll tell 
you something, if you'll keep a secret ’—he bent towards 
her,—‘ He likes Mrs. Burgoyne of oourse,—everybody does 
—hut he don’t take Manisty at his own valuation. I’ve 
heard him say some -awfully good things to Manisty— 
you’d hardly think a man would get over them.—Who’s 
that on the other Bide ? ’ 

He put his hand over his eyes for a moment, then 
burst into a laugh.— 

'Why, it’s the other man of letters 1—Bellaais. 
I should think you’ve read some of his poems—or plays ? 
Borne has hardly been able to hold the two of them 
this winter. It’s worse than the archaeologists. Mrs. 
Burgoyne is always trying to be civil to him, so that 
"ha mayn’t make uncivil remarks about Manisty. I say— 
don’t you think she’s delightful V 

He lowered his voioe as he looked round upon his 
companion, but his blue eyes shone. 

‘Mis, Burgoyne ? ’—said Luey—* Yes, indeed 1—She’s 
so—so very kind.’ 

* Oh! she's a darling, is Eleanor Burgoyne. And I 
may call her that, yon know, for I’m her cousin, just as 
Manisty is—only on the other side. I have been trying 
to look after her a bit this winter in Borne; she never 
looks after herself. And she’s not a bit strong.—You 
know her history of oourse ?' 

He lowered his voice with young importance, speaking 
almost in a whisper, though the advancing party were 
•till («r away. Luey shook her head. 


w 
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‘ Well, it's a ghastly tale, and I’ve only a minute.— 
Her husband, you see, had pneumonia—they were In 
Switzerland together, and he'd taken a chill after a walk 
—and one night ho was raving mad, mad you under¬ 
stand with delirium and fever—and poor Eleanor was so 
ill, they had taken her away from her husband, and pub 
her to bed on the other side of the hotel.—And there was 
a drunken nurse—it’s almost too horrible, Isn’t it?—and 
while she was asleep Mr. Burgoyne got up, quite mad— 
and he went into the next room, where the baby was, 
without waking anybody, and he took the ohild out asleep 
in his arms, back to his own room where the windows were 
open, and there ho throw himself and the boy out together 
—headlong 1 The hotol was high up,—built, one side of 
it, above a rock wall, with a stream bolow it.—There had 
been a great deal of rain, and the river was swollen. The 
bodies were not found for days.—When poor Eleanor 
woke up, she had lost everything.—Oh 1 I dare say, when 
the first shook was over, the husband didn’t so muoh 
matter—he hadn’t made her at all happy.—But the 
child I ’- 

He stopped, Mrs. Burgoyno’s gay voioe could be 
heard as she approached. All the elegance of the dress 
was visible, the gleam of a diamond at the throat, the 
flowers at the waist. Lucy Foster’s eyes, dim with 
Budden tears, fastened themselves upon the slender, ad¬ 
vancing form. 
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• » ■ CHAPTER IV 

The party grouped themselves round the tea-tables. Mrs. 
Burgoyne laid a kind hand on Lucy Foster's arm, and 
introduced one or two of the newcomers. 

Then, while Miss Maoisty, a little apart, lent her ear 
to the soft chat of the ambassador, who sat beside her, 
supporting a pair of old and very white hands upon a 
gold-headed stick, Mrs. Burgoyne busied herself with 
Mr. Bellaais and his tea. For he was anxious to catch a 
train, and had but a short time to spare. 

He was a tall stiffly built man, with a heavy white face, 
and a shook of blaok hair combed-into a high and bird-like 
crest. As to Mrs. Burgoyne's attentions, he received 
them with a somewhat pinohed but still smiling dignity. 
Manisty, meanwhile, a few feet away, was fidgetting on 
his chair, in one of his most unmanageable moods. Around 
him were two or three young men bearing the great names 
of Rome. They all belonged to the Guardia Nobile, and 
were nU dressed by English tailors. Two of them, more¬ 
over, were the eons of English mothers. They were 
laughing, attd joking together, and every now and then 
they addressed their host. But he scarcely replied. He 
gathered, stalk after stalk of grass from the ground beside 
him, nibbled it and threw it away—a constant habit of his 
wfcBn; be, W*«»tttmoyad or onto! spirits. • 

M "'S* you have jread my book? ’ said Mr. Bellasis 
jfowutiy, addressing Mrs. Burgoyne, as'she handed 
him a cup of tea. The book in question was,long; it 

12 
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revived tho ^narrative verse of our grandfathers; and in 
spite of the efforts of a * set ’ the world was not disposed 
to take much notice of it. 

‘Yes, indeed! We liked it so much.—But I*think 
when I wrote to you I told you what we thought about it ? * 

And Bhe glanoed towards Manisty for support. 
He, however, did not apparently hear what Bhe said. 
Mr. Bellasis also looked round in his direction; but in 
vain. The poet's face clouded. 

‘May I ask what reading you are at?’ he said, 
returning to his tea. 

* What reading ? —Mrs. Burgoyne looked puzzled. 

* Have you read it more than onoe ? ’ 

Bhe colon red. 

* No—I’m afraid-■* 

‘AhI—my friends tell me in Rome that the book 
oannot be really appreciated except at a second or third 
reading-’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne looked up in dismay, as a shower 
of gravel descended on the tea-table. Manisty has just 
beokoned in haste to his great Newfoundland who was 
lying stretched on the gravel path, and the dog bounding 
towards him, Beemed to have brought the path with him. 

Mr. Bellasis impatiently shook some fragments of 
gravel from his coat, and resumed:— 

* I have just got a batch of the first reviews. Really 
criticism has become an absurdity! Did yen look at the 
“ Sentinel ” ? ‘ 

Mrs. Burgoyne hesitated. • • - ** • ’" ' 

’ / 

% 

‘ The style! ’—Mr. Bellasis threw himself back in his 
ebadr and laughed loud—‘ Why the stgrift is done Vrith a 
aoagnifymg-glaes!—There’s not aphrase,—not* 
that I don't stand by.’ ^ 


‘Yes—I saw there was something about 
stvle-'• ■ - - '• 
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* Mr. Bellaeis ’—Raid the courteous yoioe of the 
ambassador—* are yap going by this train ? * 

The great man held out his watch. 

‘ Yes indeed—and I must catch it!' cried the man of 
letters. He started to his feet, and bending over Mrs. 
Bmgoyne, he said in an aside perfectly audible to all the 
world—* I read my new play to-night—just finished—at 
Madame Salvi’s l ’ 

Eleanor smiled and congratulated him. He took his 
leave, and Manistyin an embarrassed silence accompanied 
him half way’down the avenue. 

Then returning, he threw himself into a chair near 
Lacy Foster and young Brooklyn, with a sigh of relief. 

* Intolerable ass! ’—he said under his breath, as 
though quite unconscious of any bystander. 

The young man looked at Lucy with eyes that 
danced. 

* Who is your young lady ?' said the ambassador. 

Miss Manisty explained. 

* An American ? Eeally ? I was quite off the soent. 
But now—I see—I see I Let me guess. She is a New 
Englander—not from Boston, but from the country. I 
remember the type exactly. The year I was at Washing¬ 
ton I spent some weeks in the summer convalescing at 
» village up in the hills of Maine.—The women there 
seemed to me the salt of the earth. May I go and talk 
to het'?*. 

/■ Miss Manisty led him across ther circle to Luey, and 
introduced him. ‘ • 

' ** Wilt you take me to the terrace and show me Bt. 
Peter's? I know one can see it from here/ said the 
suave polished voiog. 

4>"i! rose in a shy pleasure that became her. Hie 
thought flashed happily through her, as she walked 
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beside the ol$l man, that Uncle Ben waa&jijp to how of 
it l She had that ‘ respeot of perepna ’ which comes-not 
from snobbishness, but from imagination and sympathy. 
The man’s office thrilled her* not his;title. . •«. ' 

The ambassador’s shrewd eyes ran over her face and 
bearing, taking note of all the signs of character.,. Then 
lie began to talk, exerting himself as he had not exerted 
himself that morning for a princess who had lunched at 
his table. And as he was one of the enchanters Of his 
day,: known for such in half a dozen courts, and two 
hemispheres, Lucy Foster’s walk was a wSlk of delight. 
There was only one drawback. She had heard some 
member of the party say ‘Your Exce l le nc y ’—and 
somehow her lips would not pronounce it t Yet sc kind 
and kingly was the old man, there was no sign of honiage 
she would not have gladly paid him, if she had known 
how. 


They emerged at last upon the stone terrace at the 
edge of tiie garden looking out upon the Campagna. - 
‘ Ah! there it is! Baid the ambassador, $ad, editing 

to the corner of the terrace, he pointed northward* 

And there—just caught between . two atone pines—-hi 
the dim blue distance rose the great dome. ,. k 


. * - * Ltoesn!t it give .you an emotion ?' be said, fouling 
down upon her.—‘ When I first stayed on these 4411*,.I 
wrote a poem about ife-a very had a 

kfcuM .miracle in it, you know, Go 
dome follows you. Again and again, storm and mfetmwy 
blot u«t fesfc—that remains. The p&aaet* op jfruH 

hills have a superstition about it. Theydkok ipc^isf 
domeastimy look for the sun... vWben.ibpy. W# it, 

tbfy iire w4uq?py---4hsy expect som^Ae^ty.-^it;*,* 
symbol,isn't it, an idea?—and 

***& m lkn* k-netion’-T^ -)m $m&> 

wfM outne into 
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Their eyes met in a smiling assent. a 

* Well, there are symbols—and symbols. That dome 
makes my old heart beat because it speaks of so much- 
half the history of our race. But looking bock—X re¬ 
member another symbol—I was at Harvard in ’69; and 
I remember the first time I ever saw those tablots—you 
recollect—in the Memorial Hall—to the Harvard men that 
fell in the war ?' 

The colour leapt into her cheek. Her eyes fillod. 

‘Oh yes yes! ’—she said, half eager, half timid— 
' My father lost two brothers—both their names are there.’ 

The ambassador looked at her kindly. 

—‘ Well—be proud of it!—bo proud of it! That wall, 
those names, that youth, and death—thoy remain with me, 
as the symbol of the other great majosty in tho world 1 
There’s one,’—he pointed to the dome,—* that’s Religion. 
And the other’s Country. It’s country that Mr. Manisty 
forgets—iBn’t it ? ’ 

The old man shook his head, and fell silent, looking 
out over the cloud-flecked Campagna. 

‘Ah, well’—he said, rousing himself—‘I must go. 
Will you come and see me ? My daughter shall write to 
you.’ 

And five minutes later the ambassador was driving 
swiftly towards Borne, in a good humour with himself 
and the day. He had that morning sent off what he 
knew to be a masterly despatch, and in the afternoon, as 
he was also quite conscious, he had made a young thing 
happy. 

Could not attend the ambassador to his 
carriage. He was absorbod by another guest Mrs, Bur- 
gojroe r young Broqfdyn, and Lucy, paid the necessary 
dt rBt t k i e, 

When they returned, they found a fresh groqs gathered 
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on the terrace. Two persons made the centre of it—a 
grey-haired cardinal—and Maniatj* 

Lucy looked at her host in amazement. What a 
transformation 1 The map who had been loungiifg and 
listless all the afternoon—barely civil to his guests— 
making no effort indeed for anyone, was now another 
being. An hour before he had been in middle age; now he 
was young, handsome, courteous, animating, and guiding 
the conversation around him with the practised ease of 
one who knew himself a master. 

Where .was the spell ? The Cardinal ? 

The Cardinal sat to Manisty’s right, one wrinkled 
hand resting on tho neck of the Newfoundland. It was 
a typical Italian face, large-cheeked and large-jawed, with 
good eyes,—a little sleepy, but not unspiritual. His red- 
edged caBsock allowed a glimpse of red stockings to be 
seen, and his finely worked cross and ohain, his red sash, 
and the bright ribbon that lit up his broad-brimmed hat, 
made spots of cheerful colour in the shadow of the trees. 

He was a Cardinal of the Cnria, belonging indeed to 
the Congregation of the Index. The vulgar believed that 
he was Btaying on the hills for his health. 

The initiated, however, knew that he had come to these 
heights, bringing with him the works of a certain German 
Catholio professor threatened with the thunders of the 
Church. It was a matter that demanded leisure and a 


quiet mind. ' 

' As he sat sipping Mias Manisty’s tea, however, 
nothing could be divined of those scathing Latin sheets 


on which he had left his secretary employed. He ^sd 
the air of one at peace with all the wbild^har«&y-stSRed 
indeed by the brilliance of Mb- host,'-* •• v •'*' 

'i' 1 '''Italy again ! ’-said Beggie Brooklyn inT*Cy'sear— 
•poor old Italy i—one might be suns of that, whenor* 
cue rf these Mack gentlemen aWtet/ • : : ' >k 
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The Cardinal indeed had given Manisiy hia text. He 
had brought an aceotmt of some fresh vandalism of the 
Government—the buildings of an old Umbrian convent 
turned to Government uses—the disappearance of some 
famous pictures in the process, supposed to have passed 
into the bands of a Paris dealer by the connivance of a 
corrupt official. 

The story had roused Manisty to a white heatr. This 
maltreatment of religious buildings and the wasting of 
their treasures was a subject on which he was 
inexhaustible. Encouraged by the slow smile of the Car* 
dinal, the laughter and applause of the young men, he took 
the history of a monastery in the mountains of Spoleto, 
which had long been intimately known to him, and told 
it,—with a variety, a passion, an irony, that only he could 
achieve—that at last revealed indeed to Lucy Foster, as 
she sat quivering with antagonism beside Miss Manisty, 
all the secret of the man’s fame and power in the world. 

For gradually—from the story of this monastery, and 
its suppression at the hands of a few Italian officials—he 
built up a figure, typical, representative, according to him, 
of the New Italy, small, insolent, venal,—insulting and 
despoiling the Old Italy, venerable, beautiful and defence¬ 
less. And then a natural turn of thought, or a suggestion 
from one of the group surrounding him, brought him to 
the scandals connected with the Abyssinian campaign—to 
the charges of incompetence and corruption which every 
Radical paper wiwuow hurling against the Crispi govern¬ 
ment.’ He gave' the latest gossip, handling it lightly, 
inexorably, as one more symptom of aninveterate disease, 
l fairing tiie men of the past with the men of the jnedent, 
spattering til with the same mud, till Italian Liberalism, 
from Cavtrar to Crispi, eat shivering and ugly—stripped of 
A&ihoM pleas and glories wherewith she had once stepped 
forth.adomed upon the page of history. 
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FinaUy-rwith the art of the accomplished talker—a 
transition 1 Back to the mountains, and the lonely 
convent on the heights—to the handfulof monks left in 
the old sanctuary, handing on the past, waiting for the 
future, heirs of a society which would destroy and outlive 
the New Italy, as it had destroyed and outlived the Old 
Rome,—offering the daily sacrifice amid the murmur and 
solitude of the woods,—confident, peaceful, unstained; 
while the new men in the valleys below peculated aud 
bribed, swarmed and sweated, in the mire of a profitless 


and purposeless corruption. i 

And all this in no set harangue—but in vivid broken 
sentences; in snatches of paradox and mockery; of 
emotion touched and left; interrupted, moreover, by 
the lively, give and take of conversation with the young 
Italians, by the quiet comments of the Cardinal. None 
the less, the whole final image emerged, as Maniety 
meant it to emerge ; till the fascinated hearers felt, as it 
were, a breath of hot bitterness and hate pass between 
them and the spring day, enveloping the grim 
phantom of a ruined and a doomed State. .*• 

The Cardinal said little. Every now and, then he 
put in a fact of his own knowledge—a Btroke of charac¬ 
ter—a phrase of compassion that bit more sharply even 
than Manisty’s scorns—a smile—a shake of the head* 
And sometimes, as Manisty talked with the young men. 


the sharp wrinkled eyes rested upon tha .Englishman 
with a scrutiny, instantly withdrawn, AU the caution 
of the ,Reman eocl csi aa tic , — the mher jt aa ae^of •CeBtiaaes 
-spoke *MbagU»oe« •, - ** 

* Ik was perceived by no ou% hoawwv bnV* Hppjft 
4wk elderlyledy.wbo was Mttiag rwati o w l y 
hoAde Miss Manisty, Lacy., Fosterbad noticed her M 
t ^wco^ and believsd that h&.tm*: 

•Variani. •• . ... *.i<i*\ b.-.f.-r- t v*-' 
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i„; M for Eleanor Burgoyne, she sat on* Ifanisty’s left 
while ha talked—it jvae curious to notice how a plaee 
was always made for her beside him 1—her head raised a 
little •towards him, her eyes bright and fixed. The 
force that breathed from him passed through her frail 
being* quickening every pulse of life. She neither 
criticised nor accepted what he said. It was the man’s 
splendid vitality that subdued and mastered her. 

Yet she alone knew what no one else suspected. At 
the beginning of the conversation Manisty had placed 
himself behind an old stone table of oblong shape and 
thick base, of which there were several on the terrace. 
Bound it grew up grasses and tall vetches which had 
sown, themselves among the gaping stones of the terrace. 
Nothing, therefore, could be seen of the talker as he leant 
carelessly across the table but the magnificent head, and 
the shoulders on whioh it was bo freely and proudly 
carried. 

Anybody noticing the effect—for it was an effect— 
would have thought it a mere happy accident. Eleanor 
Burgoyne alone knew that it was conscious. She had 
seen, the same pose, the same concealment practised too 
often $o he mistaken. But it made no difference whatever 
b>. ; the -spell that held her. The small vanities and 
miseries pi Mauisty's nature were all known to her—and 
sfeeJ ehe wooldnothave altered one of them! .. 

When the Cardinal rose to go, two Italian girls, who 
had with their, brother, the Conn* Caaafesohi, ran 
forward, and curtseying kissed the Cardinal’s ring. And 
Mt-hfc walked ^wsay, escorted by. Manisty* * gardener 
or oeae d #*,*ve»ue* who also at sight of . the tall red- 
sashed figure fell 03 his knees and did the 6 ame.- The 
QiB ^rwli^ him onahae u t^U^ftndBmU. 6 , andpassedon. 
j.* jAAhi Varied Madame Variani, throwing 
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herself down by Miss Manisty. ' Give me another cup, 
ehire Madame. Your nephew is too bad. Let him show 
us another nation bora in forty years—that has had to 
make itself in a generation—let him ahow it us* Ah ! 
you English—with all your advantages—and your proud 
hearts.—Perhaps we too oould pick some holes in you! ’ 

She fanned herself with angry vigour. The young 
men came to stand round her argning and laughing. 
She was a favourite in Borne, and as a French woman, 
and the widow of a Florentine man of letters, ocoupied a 
somewhat independent position, and was the friend of 
many different groups. 

'And you—young lady, what do you think?’-Hshe 
said suddenly, laying a large hand on Lucy Foster’s 
knee. 

Lucy, startled, looked into the spariding black eyes 
brought thus close to her own. 

' ‘But I just long’ —she said, catohing her breath— 
‘ to hear the other side.’ 

‘ Ah, and you shall hear it, my dear—you shall 1 ’ eried 
Madame Variani. ' N’eet-ce pae, Madame t' she said, 
addressing Miss Manisty—' We will get rid of all those 
priests—and then we will speak our mind? Oh, and 
you too,’—she waved her hand with a motherly rough¬ 
ness towards the young men,—‘What do yoa know 
about it, Signor Marchese ? If there were no Quardia 
Nobile, you would not wear those fine uniforms.—That is 
why you. like the Pope.’.. . v .'V 

The Maxohese Vitellneci—a charming boy of tWoand 
twenty, tall, thin-faced and pensive,-rUmgbed aedhowed. 

'The Pope, Madame, should establish some donee 
d'kontteur. Then he would hare ail the ladies too cut 
hi* side. 

if non Die*/— he h%s enough of them,' eried 
Madame Variani. < But here comes Mr, Manisty, I must 
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drink my tea and hold my tongao. I am going out to 
dinner to-night, and if* one gets hot and cross, that is not 
good for the complexion.’ 

Manisty advanced at his usual quiok paoo, his head 
sunk once more between his shoulders. 

Young Vitellucci approached him. ' Ah! Carlo 1 ’ he 
said, looking up affectionately—' dear fellow!—Come for 
a stroll with me.’ 

And linking his arm in the young man's, ho carried 
him off. Their peals of laughter could be heard coming 
back from the-distance of the ilex-walk. 

Madame Variani tilted back her chair to look after 
them. 


‘Ah! your nephew can be agreeable too, when ho 
likes,’ she said to Miss Manisty. * I do not say no. But 
when he talks of these poor Italians, he is michant — 
michant l ” 


As for Lucy Foster, os Manisty passed out of sight, 
she felt her pulses still tingling with a wholly new sense 
of passionate hostility—dislike even. But none the less 
did the stage seem empty and meaningless when he*had 
left it 


Manisty and Mrs. Burgoyne were closeted in the 
library for some time before dinner. Lucy in' the salon 
could hear him pacing up and down, and the deep voice 
dictating. 

Then Mra- Burgoyne came into the salon, and not 
noticing the girl who was hidden behind a great pot of 
broom threw herself bn the sofa with a long sigh of fatigue. 
Limy could just see the pale face against the pillow and 
the dosed eyes. Thus abandoned and at rest, there was 
something strangely pitiful in the whole figure, for all its 

gPft; ; • . • • 

;;„.A wave of feeling rose in the girl’s breast. She 
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slipped softly from her hiding-place; took a 6ilk 
wrap that was lying on a chair, *and approached Mrs. 

Burgoyne. . * ' 

‘ Let me put this over yon. Won’t ybh sleep'before 
. dinner? And I will shut the window. It is getting cold:* 
Mis. Burgoyne opened her eyes in astonishment, and 
murmured a few words of thanks. “ ' ’• 

Lucy covered her up, closed the window, ftnd was 
stealing away, when Mrs. Burgoyne put out a hand and 
touched her. 


* It is very sweet of yon to think of me.* 

She drew the girl to her, enolosed the hand she had 
taken in both hers, pressed it and released it. Lucy Went 
quietly out of the room. 

Then till dinner she sat reading her New Testament, 
and trying rather piteously to remind herself that it w&b 
S unday. Far away in a New England village, the bells 
were ringing for the evening meeting. Lucy, Shutting 
her eyes, could smell the spring scents in the church 
lane, could hear the- droning of the opening hymn. A 
vague mystical peace stole upon herns'she recalled the 
service; the great words of ‘sin,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘righteous¬ 
ness,’ as the Evangelical understands them, thrilled 


through her heart. ■ • ••" ,v 

1 Then, as she rose to dress, there burst upon her 
through the open window the sunset blaze of the Cittt- 
pagna with the purple dome in its midst. And Wife -that 
camo the memory of the afternoon,—-of the Cardinal— 
and Manisty. • ‘ • -* -* •" <: 

Very often, in these first days, ff’waS as tfconcigh her 
mind ached, under the stress of new thihkSng, ’IfiMr ScaMe- 
thing frfretched and sore. In the New England house 
where she had g»wn up,a e6rb«*of - the’otd-fafhioiied 
study Was given up to the books of her grandfather/ the 
divinity professor*". -ttey-Wtoo aitthfi CoHeetfim; all 
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gathered with one object,-—the confuting and*confronting 
of Borne. Like many* another Protestant zealot, the old 
professor had brooded on the crimes and cruelties of 
persecuting Borne, till they became a madness in the 
blood. How well Lucy remembered his books—with 
their haoka of faded grey or brown cloths, and their grim 
titles. Most of them she had never yet been allowed 
to read. When she looked for a book, she was wont to 
pass this shelf by in a vague horror. What Rome habitu¬ 
ally did or permitted, what at any rate she had habitually 
done or permitted in the past, could not—it seemed—be 
known by a pure woman 1 And she would glanoe from 
the books to the engraving of her grandfather above 
them,—to the stenr and yet delioate face of the old 
Calvinist, with its high-peaked brow, and white neckcloth 
supporting the sharp ohin; lifting her heart to him in a 
passionate endorsement, a common fierce hatred of wrong 
and tyranny. 

She had grown older since then* and her country with 
her. New England Puritanism waB no longer what it 
had been; and the Catholic Church had spread insfthe 
land. But in Unole Ben’s quiet household, and in her 
own feeling, the changes had been but slight and subtle. 
Pity, perhaps, had insensibly taken the plaoe of hatred. 
But those eld words * priest' and ‘ mass' still rung in her 
ears as symbols of all that man had devised to corrupt 
and defaea the parity of Christ 

And of what that parity might be, she had such 
tender, such positive traditions t Her mother had been a 
Christian mystic—a ■‘'sweet woman,’ meek as a dove in 
household life, yet capable of the fiercest ardours as a 
preacher and missionary, gathering rough labourers into 
barns and by the wayside, and dying before her time, 
wwm iflofcfepthe Imperious energies of religion. Lucy 
had always, before her the eyes that seemed to be shining 
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through a mist, the large tremulous mouth* the gently 
furrowed brow. Those strange«. foroes— 1 graoe '—and 
* the spirit ’—had been the realities, the deciding powers 
of her childhood, whether in what conoemed the great 
emotions of faith, or the most trivial incidents of ordinary 
life—writing a letter—inviting a guest—taking a journey. 
The soul bare before God, depending on no fleshly aid, 
distracted by no outward rite; sternly defending its own 
freedom as a divine trust:—she had been reared on these 
main thoughts of Puritanism, and they were still through 
all insensible transformation, the guiding forces of her 
own being. 

Already, in this Catholic country, she had been jarred 
and repelled on all sides. Yet she found herself living 
with two people for whom Catholicism was not indeed a 
personal faith—she could not think of that side of it 
without indignation—but a thing to be passionately 
admired and praised, like art, or musio, or soenery. You 
might believe nothing, and yet write pages and pages 
in glorifioation of the Pope and the Mass, and in con¬ 
tempt of everything else!—in exouse too of every kind 
of tyranny so long as it served the Papacy and ‘ the 
Church.' 

She leaned out to the sunset, remembering sentence 
after sentence from the talk on the terrace-hating or 
combating them all. 

Yet all the time a new excitement invaded her. For 
the man who had spoken thus was, in a sense, not a mere 
stranger to her. Somewhere in his being must be the 
oapaciiy for those thoughts and feelings that had touched 
her so deeply in his book—for that magical insight and 
sweetness-— 

* a 

Ah 1— perhaps she had not understood his book—no 
lacro ^han she understood him now. The sens* of her 
own ignorance oppressed her—and af-ati that night be 
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ftaid, with regard apparently to anything whatever. Was 
there nothing quite true—quite certain—in the world ? 

So the girl's intense and simple nature entered like 
all its^ellows, upon the old inevitable struggle. As she 
stood there, with looked hands and flushed cheeks, 
conscious through every vein of ttie inrush and shock of 
new perceptions, new comparisons, she was like a ship 
that leaves the harbour for the open, and feels for the 
first time on all her timbers the strain of the unplumbed 
sea. 

And of this invasion, this excitement, the mind, in 
haunting debate and antagonism, made for itself one 
image, one symbol—the face of Edward Manisty. 


G 
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CHAPTER V 

While he was thus—unknowing—the cause of so many 
new attractions and repulsions in his guest’s mind, 
Manisty, after the first shock of annoyance produced by 
her arrival was over, hardly remembered her existences 
He was incessantly occupied by the completion of his 
book, working late and early, sometimes in high and even 
extravagant spirits, but, on the whole, more commonly 
depressed and discontented. 

Eleanor Burgoyne worked with him or for him mahy 
1 lours in each day. Her thin pallor beoame more pro¬ 
nounced. She ate little, and Miss Manisty believed that 
she slept less. The older lady indeed began to fidget 
and protest, to remonstrate now and then with Manisty 
himself, even to threaten a letter to ‘the General.’ 
Eleanor’s smiling obstinacy, however, carried all before 
it. And Manisty, in spite of a few startled looks and 
perfunctory dissuasions, whenever his aunt attacked him, 
soon slipped back into his normal ways of depending on 
his cousin, and not being able to work without her. Lucy 
Foster thought him selfish and inconsiderate. It gave 
her one more cause of quarrel with him. 

For she and Mrs. Burgoyne were slowly but surely 
making friends. The clearer it became' that Manisty took 
no notice of Miss Foster, and refused to be held in any 
way responsible for her entertainment, the more anxious, 
it seemed, did Eleanor show herself to make life pleasant 
for the American girl. Her manner, which had always 
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been kind, became more natural and gay. It was as 
though she had settled some question with herself, and 
settled it entirely to Lucy Foster’s advantage. 

No| much indeed could be done for the stranger while 
the stress of Manisty’s work lasted. Aunt Pattie braced 
herself once or twice, got out the guide-books and took 
her visitor into Rome to see the sights. But the little 
lady was so frankly worn out by these expeditions, that 
Lucy, full of compunctions, could only beg to be left to 
herself in future. Were not the garden and the lake, the 
wood-paths to Rooca dl Papa, and the roads to Albano 
good enough ? 

So presently it came to her spending many hours 
alone in the terraced garden on the hill-side, with all the 
golden Campagna at her feet. Her young fancy, however. 
Boon learnt to look upon that garden as the very con¬ 
centration and symbol of Italy, All the Italian elements, 
the Italian magics were there. Along its topmost edge 
ran a vast broken wall, built into the hill; and hanging 
from the biink of the wall like a long roof, great ilexes 
shut out the day from the path below. Within the 
thickness of the wall—in days when, in that dim Rome 
upon the plain, many still lived who could remember 
the voice and the face of Paul of Tarsus -Domitian 
had made niches and fountains; and he had thrown 
over the terraoe, now darkened by the great ilex boughs, 
a long portico roof supported on capitals and shafts 
of ginning marble. Then in the niches round the clear 
fountains,'he had ranged the fine statues of a still ad¬ 
mirable art; everywhere he had lavished marbles, 
rose and yellow and white, and tinder foot he had 
spread, a mosaic floor, glistening beneath the shadow- 
ftfay ef l^fcf and wa ter, in the rich reflected light from the 
garden and the Camf>agna outside; while at intervals, he 
had driven through the very crest of the hill long 

• 2 
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tunnelled passages, down whioh one might look from the 
garden and see the bine lake signing at their further 
end. 

And still the niches and the recesses were ther$,—-the 
huge wall too along the face of the hill; all broken and 
gashed and ruinous, showing the fine retioulated brick¬ 
work that had been once faced with marble ; alternately 
supported and torn by the pushing roots of the ilex-trees. 
The tunnelled passages too were there, choked and 
fallen in; no flash of the lake now beyond their cool 
darkness 1 And into the crumbling surface of the wall, 
rude hands had built fragments of the goddesses and the 
Caesars that had once reigned there, barbarously mingled 
with warm white morsels from the great cornice of the 
portico, acanthus blocks from the long buried capitals, or 
dolphins orphaned of Aphrodite. 

The wreck was beautiful, like all wrecks in Italy 
where Nature has had her way. For it was masked in 
the gloom of the overhanging trees; or hidden behind 
dropping veils of ivy; or lit up by straggling patches of 
broom and cytisus that thrust themselves through the gaps 
in the Roman brickwork and shone golden in the dark. 
At the foot of the wall, along its whole length, ran a 
low marble conduit that held still the sweetest liveliest 
water. Lilies of the valley grew beside it, breathing scent 
into the shadowed air; while on the outer or garden side 
of the path, the grass was purple with long-stalked 
violets, or pink with the sharp heads of the cyclamen. 
And a little further, from the same grass, there shot up 
in a happy neglect, tall camellia-trees ragged and laden, 
strewing file ground red and white beneath them. And 
above the camellias again, the famous stone-pines of the 
villa olimbed into the high air, overlooking the plain and 
the sea, peering at Rome and Soracte! 

. ’ Bo old it wasI-—and yet so fresh with spring! :1a 
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the mornings at least the spring was uppermost. It 
Bilenoed the plaint of outraged beauty whioh the place 
seemed to be always making, under a flutter of growth 
and ftrag. Water and flowers and nightingales, the 
shadow, the sunlight, and the heat, were all alike 
strong and living,—Italy untamed. It was only in the 
evenings that Luoy shunned the path. For then, from 
the soil below and the wall abovo, there crept out the old 
imprisoned foroes of sadness, or of poison, and her heart 
flagged or her spirits sank as she sat or walked there. 
Marinata has no malaria; but on old soils, and as night 
approaches, there is always something in the shade of 
Italy that fights with human life. The poor ghosts rise 
from the earth—jealous of those that are still walking 
the warm ways of the world. 

But in the evenings, when the Fountain Walk drove 
her forth, the central hot zone of the garden was divine, 
with its roses and lilacs, its birds, its exquisite grass 
alive with shining lizards, jewelled with every flower, 
breathing every scent; and at its edge the old terrace 
with its balustrade, set above the Campagna, command¬ 
ing the plain and the sea, the sky and the sunsets. 

Evening after evening Lucy might have been found 
perched on the stone coping of the balustrade, some¬ 
times trying, through the warm silent hours, by the 
help of this book or that, to call up again the old Boman 
life; sometimes dreaming of what there might still be 
—what the archaeologists indeed said must be—buried 
beneath her feet; of the marble limbs and faces pressed 
into the earth, and all the other ruined things, small 
and great, mean or lovely, that lay deep in a common 
grave below the rustling olives, and tire still leafless 
vineyards; and sometimes the mere passive companion 
of the breeze and the sun, conscious only of the chirping 
pf the wwksts, QT the lonfretf Qf the nightingales, or the 
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flight of a hoopoe, like some strange bright bird of fairy¬ 
tale, flashing from one deep garderf-shadow to another. - 

Yet the garden was not always given up to her and 
the birds. Peasant folk coming from Albano orthS olive* 
grounds between it and the villa would take a short cot 
through the garden to Marinata; dark-faced gardeners, in 
blue linen suits, would doff their peaked hats to the 
strange lady; or a score or two of young blaok-frocked 
priestlings from a neighbouring seminary would suddenly 
throng its paths, playing mild girlish games, with infinite 
clamour and chatter, running races as far and fast as 
their black petticoats would allow, twisting their long 
overooats and red sashes .mean while round, a battered old 
noseless bust that stood for Domitian at the end of a long 
ilex-avenue, and was the butt for all the slings and 
arrows of the day,—poor helpless State, blinded and 
buffeted by the Church! 

Lucy would hide horself among the lilacs and the 
arbutus when the seminary invaded her; watching 
through the leaves the strapping Italian boys in their 
hindering womanish dress; scorning them for their state 
of supervision and dependence; pitying them for their 
destiny 1 

And sometimes Manisty, disturbed by the moise, 
would oome out—pale and frowning. But at the right 
of the seminarists and of the old priest in oommand of 
them, his irritable look would soften. He Would stand 
indeed with his hands on his sides, laughing and chatting 
with the boys, his head uncovered, his black curia blown 
backward from the great furrowed brOw; and in tile end 
Lucy peering from her nook would see him pacing up 
and down the ilex-walk with the priest,—haranguing and 
gesticulating—the rid man in a pleased 'wonder looking 
af$ Jbe Englishman through his spectacles, and throwing 
in from rime to time ejaculations of assent, now half 
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puzzled, and now fanatically eager. ‘ Hd talking the 
book! ’—Lucy would* think to herself—and her mind 
would rise in revolt. 

One day after parting with the lads he came unex¬ 
pectedly past her hiding-place, and paused at sight of hqr. 

‘ Do the boys disturb you ? ’ he said, glancing at her 
book,, and speaking with the awkward abruptness which 
with him could in a moment take the plaoe of ease and 
mirth. 

‘ Oh no—not at all.' 

He fidgeted, stripping leaves from the arbutus treo 
under which she sat. 

‘ That old priest who comes with them is a charming 
follow!’ • • • 

' Her shyness gave way. 

* Is he ?—He looks after them like an old nurso. And 
they are such babies—those great boys! ’ 

His eye kindled. 

4 So you would like them to be more independent— 
more brutal. You prefer a Harvard and Yale football 
match—with the 1 dead and wounded left on the ground ? ’ 

She laughed, daring for the first time to assert her¬ 
self. 

* No. I don’t want blood! But there is something 

between. However-’ 

She hesitated. He looked down npon her half 
Irritable, half smiling. 

' » 4 Please go dn.’ 

s’ ' It Would do them no good, would it—to be inde- 
pendent?’ 1 

4 Considering how soon they must be slaves for life ? 
Js that what you mean ? ’ 

ififtnk Wue # eyes raised themselves to his. ; He 
was inatantly-eonscions of something oool and critioal in 
her attitude towards him. Yftry possibly be had been 
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conscious o£ it "for some time, which accounted for his 
instinctive avoidanoe of her. In th# crisis of thought and 
production through which he was passing he shrank from 
any touoh of opposition or distrust. He distrusted himself 
enough. It was as though he carried about with him 
wounds that only Eleanor’s soft touoh could be allowed 
to approach. And from the first evening he had very 
naturally divined in this Yankee girl, with her mingled 
reserve and transparency, her sturdy Protestantisms of all 
sorts, elements antagonistic to himself. 

She answered his question, however, by another—still 
referring to the seminarists. 

'Isn’t that the reason why they take and train 
them so young—that they may have no will left ? ’ 

‘ Well, is that the worst condition in the world—to 
give up your own will to an idea—a cause ? ’ 

She laughed shyly—a low musical sound that sud* 
denly gave him, as it seemed, a new impression of her. 

' You call the old priest an " idea ” ? ’ 

Both had the same vision of the most portly and 
Substantial of figures. Manisty smiled unwillingly. 

* The old priest is merely the symbol.’ 

She shook her head obstinately. 

'He is all they know anything about. He gives 
orders, and they obey. Soon it will be some one else’fl 

turn to give them the orders-’ 

'Till the time comes for them to give orders them* 
selves ?—Well, what is there to object to in that ? ’ He 
scanned her severely. ' What does it mean but that they 
are parts of a great system, properly organised, to a 
great end ? Show me anything better ? ’ 

She coloured. . ( 

v, 'It is better, isn’t it, that—sometimes—one should 
gjiyeoneself orders?*. she said ih ft low VOW* ,, , 
f Manisty laughed. 
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. 'Liberty to make a fool of oneself—ia short. No 
doubt,—that’s the gt%at modem panacea.’ He paused, 
staring at her without being conscious of it, with his 
absent brilliant eyes. Then he broke out—' Well 1 so 
you despise my little priests! Did you ever think^of 
inquiring, however, which wears best—their notion of 
human life, which after all has weathered 1900 years, 
and is as strong and prevailing os it ever was—or the 
sort of notion that their enemies here go to work upon ? 
Look into the history of this Abyssinian war—every¬ 
body free to make fools of themselves, in Borne or 
Africa—and doing it magnificently! Private judgment— 
private aims everywhere—from Crispi to the smallest 
lieutenant. Besult—universal wreck and muddle- 
thousands of lives thrown away—a nation brought to 
shame. Then look about you at what’B going on—here 
—this week—on these hills. It’s Holy Week. They’re 
all fasting—they’re a 11 going to mass—the people working 
in the fields, our servants, the bright little priests. To¬ 
morrow’s Holy Thursday. From now till Sunday, 
nobody here will eat anything but a little bread and a few 
olives. The bells will oease to-morrow. If a single 
church-bell rang in Borne—over this plain, and these 
mountains—through the whole of Italy—from mass to¬ 
morrow till mass on Saturday—a whole nation would 
feel pain and outrage. Then on Saturday—marvellous 
symbol!—listen for the bells. You will hear them all 
loosed together, as soon as the Sanotus begins—all over 
Italy. And on Sunday—watch the churches. If it isn’t 
Matthew Arnold's " One common wave of thought and joy 
—Lifting mankind amain,’'^what is it? To me, it’s 
what keeps the human machine running. Make the 
comparison I—it will repay you. My little muffs of 
priests with their silly obedienoe won’t come so badly 
o»t of it.’ * 
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Unconsciously he had taken a seat beside her; and was 
looking at her with a sharp imperious air. She dimly 
understood that he was not talking to hor but to a much 
larger audience, that he was still in fact in the jfrip of 
r the book.' But that he should have anyway addressed 
so many consecutive sentences to her excited her alter 
these many days of absolute neglect And indifference 
on his part; she felt a certain tremor of pulse. In¬ 
stead, however, of diminishing self-command,' it 
bestowed it. 

* Well, if that’s the only way of running the machine— 
the Catholic way I mean,’—her words came out a little 
hurried and breathless—' I don’t sec how we exist.’ 

'You? America?’ 

She nodded. 

‘ Do you exist ?—in any sense that matters ?' 

He laughed as he spoke; but his tone provoked her. 
She threw up her head a little, suddenly grave. 

' Of course we know that you dislike us.’ 

Ho showed a certain embarrassment. * 


‘ How do you know ?' 

I Oh 1—we read what you Baid of us.* 

I I was badly reported,’ he said, smiling. 

‘No,’—she insisted. ‘But you were mistaken bra 

great many things—very, very much mistaken. YOU 


judged much too quickly/ •• 

Ho rose, a covert amusement playing round Ins lips. 
It was the indulgence of the politician and ma& ef affairs 
towards the little backwoods girl who' w&s setting him fo 
rights. '■ v.-X -'.A ■’■•-•.'fVi 

‘ We must have it out/ he said. * I see f shall- have 
to defend myselt But now I fear Mrs. BurgoynewiHbe 
Waiting for jhe/ .'A'' --'"-v & 

Hfttag hte hat wi$ the soitoewhWretaWly and m 
oessive manner, which he could always substitute if the 
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shortest notice for brusqueric or inattention; he went his 
way. * 

Lucy Foster was left with a red cheek. She watched 
him till he had passed into the shadow of the avenue 
leading to the house; then with an impetuous movement 
she took up a book which had been lying beside her on 
the bench, and began to read it with a peculiar ardour 
—almost passion. It was the life of one of the heroes of 
the Garibaldi an expedition of 1860-61. 

For of late she had been surrounding herself—by tho 
help of a library in Romo to which the Manistys had 
access—with the books of the Italian Risorgimento, that 
great movement, that heroic making of a nation, in which 
our fathers felt so passionate an interest, which has 
grown so dim and far away now, not only in the mind 
of a younger England, hut even in that of a younger 
Italy. 

But to Lucy—reading the story with the plain of 
Rome, and St. Peter’s in sight, her wits quickened 
by the perpetual challenge of Manisty’s talk with Mrs. 
Burgoyne, or any chance visitor,—Cavour, Garibaldi, 
Mazzini; all the striking figures and all the main stages in 
the great epic; the blind, mad, hopeless outbreaks of '48; 
file hangings and shootings and bottomless despairs of 


‘49; the sullen calm of those waiting years from ’49 to 
’38; the ecstasy of Magenta and Solferino, and the 
fierce disappointment of Villafranca; the wild golden 
days of Sicily in 1860 ; the plucking of Venice like a ripe 
fruit in ’66'; of Rome, in 1870; all the deliriums of 


freedom, vengeance, union—these immortal names arid 
passions and actions, were thrilling through the girl’s 
freph poetic sense, and capturing all her sympathies. 
Had Ittly indeed been ' made too quick'? Was si! tho 
via&tsttuggle, and these mat-tyre^ lives for nothing—all to 
end file* dholed river in death and corruption ? Well, if 
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bo, whose fault was it, but the priests’ ?—of that black, 
intriguing, traitorous Italy, headed* by the Papacy, whioh 
except for one brief moment in the forties, had upheld 
every tyranny, and drenched every liberby in blodd, had 
been the supporter of the Austrian and the Bourbon, and 
was now again tearing to pieces the Italy that so many 
brave men had died to make ? 

The priests!—the Church !—Why!—she wondered, as 
she read the story of Charles Albert, and Metternich and 
the Naples Bourbons, that Italy still dared to let tho igno¬ 
rant, persecuting brood live and thrive in her midst at all! 
Especially was it a marvel to her that any Jesuit might 
still walk Italian streets, that a nation could ever forgive 
or forget such crimes against her inmost life as had 
been the crimes of tho Jesuits. She would stand at tho 
end of the terraoe, her hands behind her clasping her 
book, her eyes fixed on the distant dome amid the Btone- 
pines. Her book opened with the experiences of a 
Neapolitan boy at school in Naples during the priest- 
ridden years of the twenties, when Austrian bayonets, 
after the rising of '21, had replaced Bourbons and Jesuits 
in power, and crushed the life out of the young striving 
liberty of ’21, as a cruel boy may crush and strangle 
a fledgling bird. ‘ What did we learn,’ cried the author 
of tho memoir—'from that monkish education which 
dwarfed both our mind and body ? How many have I seen 
in later life groaning over their own ignorance, and 
pouring maledictions on the seminary or the college, 
where they had wasted so many years and had learnt 
nothing!' 

'That monkish education which dwarfed both our 
mind and body ’- 

Lucy would repeat the words herself—throwing 
them out as a challenge to that great dome hovering 
amid the sunny hwse. That old man there, among hig 
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Cardinals—she thought of him with a young horror and 
revolt; yet not without a certain tremor of the imagination. 
Weill—in a few days—Sunday week—she was to Bee 
him, and judge for herself. 

Meanwhile visitors were almost shut out. The villa 
sank into a convent-like quiet; for in a week, ten days, 
the book was perhaps to be finished. Miss Manisty, as 
the crisis approached, kept a vigilant eye on Mrs. Bur- 
goyne. She was in constant dread of a delicate woman's 
collapse ; and after the sittings in the library had lasted 
a certain time she had now the courage to break in upon 
them, and drive Manisty's Egeria out of her cave to 
rest and to the garden. 

So Lucy, as the shadows lengthened in the garden, 
would hear the sound of a light though languid step, and 
would look up to see a delicate white face smiling down 
upon her. 

* Oh 1 how tired you must • bo 1 ’ she would Bay, 
springing up. * Let me make a place for you here under 
the trees.' 

‘No, no. Let us move about. I am tired of 
sitting.’ 

And they would pace up and down the terrace and 
the olive-garden beyond, while Mrs. Burgoyne leant upon 
Lucy’s arm, chatting and laughing with an evident relief 
from tension which only "betrayed the mental and 
physical fatigue behind. 

Lucy wondered to see how exquisite, how dainty, she 
would emerge from these wrestles with hard work. Her 
fresh, white or pale dresses, the few jewels half-hidden 
at her wrists or throat, the curled or piled masses of the 
fair hair, were neve? less than perfection, it seemed to 
Lucy; she was never more the woman of fashion and the 
great world than when she came out from a morning's 
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toil that would have left its disturbing mark ou a strong 
man, her eyes shining under tho 0 stress and ardour of 
those ‘ideas,’ as to whioh it was good to talk with 
her. 0 

But how eagerly she would throw off that stress, and 
turn to wooing and winning Lucy Foster I All hanging 
back in the matter was gone. Certain vague thoughts 
and terrors were laid to sleep, and she must needs allow 
herself the luxury of charming the quiet girl, like all the 
rest—the dogs, the servants or the village children. 
There was a perpetual hunger for love in Eleanor’s 
nature which expressed itself in a thousand small and 
piteous ways. She could never help throwing out 
tendrils, and it was rarely that she ventured them in 
vain. 

In the case of Lucy Foster, however, her fine tact 
soon discovered that caresses were best left alone. They 
were natural to herself, and once or twice as the April 
days went by, she ventured to kiss the girl’s fresh cheek, 
or to slip an arm round her waist. But Lucy took it 
awkwardly. When she was kissed she flushed, and 
stood passive; and all her personal ways were a little 
stiff and austere. After one of these demonstrations in¬ 
deed Mrs. Burgoyne generally found herself repaid in 
some other form, by some small thoughtfulness on Buoy's 
part—the placing of a stool, the fetching of a cloak—or 
merely perhaps by a new softness ip the girl’s open look. 
And Eleanor never once thought of resenting her lack of 
response. There was even a kind of charm in it, The 
prevailing American type in Borne that winter had been 
a demonstrative type. ■ 

* , ( % r * * * . \ ' \ 

Lucy’s manner in comparison was, like a cool and 
bracing air. ‘And when she does kies, l' EUeancur, ^ould 
say to herself—-' it will be with all W heart. One can 
seeihat. 1 . . ‘ 
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Meanwhile Mrs. Burgoyne took occasional note of 
the Mkzzinian literature that lay about. She would turn 
the books over and read their titles, her eyes sparkling 
with a little gentle mischief, as she divined the girl's 
disapproval of her host and his views. But she never 
argued with Lucy. She was too tired of the subject, 
too eager to seek relief in tailring of the birds and the 
view, of people and chiffons. 

Too happy perhaps—also. She walked on air in these 
days before Easter. The book was prospering; Mauisty 
was more content; arid as agreeable in all daily ways and 
offices as only the hope of good fortune can make a man. 
‘ The Priest of Nemi ’—indeed, with several other prose 
poems of the same kind, had been cast out of the text; 
which now presented one firm and vigorous whole of 
social and political discussion. But the Nemi piece Was 
to bo specially bound for Eleanor, together with aomo 
drawings that she had made of the lake and the temple 
site earlier in the spring. And on the day the book was 
finished—somewhere within the next fortnight—there 
was to. be a festal journey to Nemi—divine and blessed 
place! 

So ahe felt no fatigue, and was always ready to 
chatter to Lucy of the most womanish things. Especially, 
as the girl’s beauty grew upon her, was she anxious .to 
carry out those plans of transforming her dress and hair, 
—her gowns and hats and shoes—the primness of her 
bnownir&ida, which she and Miss Mauisty had confided to 
each other. 


But Lucy was shy—would not be drawn that way. 
There were fewer visitors at the villa than she had 

1 • • | • i * 

expected. For this quiet life in the garden, and on the 
country roads, it seemed, to her that her dresses did very 
well. The sense of discomfort excited by the elegance of 
hw jlorentioe acquaintance died away. And she would 
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have thought it wrong and extravagant to spend uh* 
necessary money. **" 

So she had quietly ceased to think about her dress ; 
and the blue and white check, to Eleauor’s tormeht, had 
frequently to be borne with. 

Even the promised invitation to the Embassy had not 
arrived. It was said that the Ambassador’s daughter had 
gone to Florence. Only Lucy wished she had not written 
that letter to Uncle Ben from Florence:—that rather 
troubled and penitent letter on the subject of dress. He 
might misunderstand—might do something foolish. 

And apparently Uncle Ben did do something foolish. 
For a oertain letter arrived from Boston on the day after 
the seminarists’ invasion of the garden. Lucy after an 
hour's qualms and hesitations, must needs reluctantly 
confide the contents of it to Miss Manisty. And that 
lady with smiles and evident pleasure called Mrs. 
Burgoyne—and Eleanor called her maid,—and the ball 
began to roll. 

On Saturday morning early, Mrs. Burgoyne’s room 
indeed was in a bustle—delightful to all but Lucy. 
Manisty was in Rome for the day, and Eleanor had 
holiday. She had never looked more frail—a rose-leaf 
pink in her cheek—nor more at ease. For she was at 
least as good to consult about a skirt as an idea. 

* Marie 1 ’—she said, giving her own maid a little 
peremptory push— 4 just run and fetch Benson—there’s 
an angel. We must have all the brains possible. If we 
don’t get the bodice right, it won’t suit Miss Fosters 
bit.’ 

Marie went in all haste. Meanwhile in front of a 
large glass stood a rather red and troubled Lucy arrayed 
in a Paris gown belonging to Mrs. Burgoyne. Eleanor 
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had played her with much tact, and now had her iu her 
power. ‘ , ' 

4 It is the orisis, my dear,’ Miss Maimty had said in 
Eleanor’s ear, as they rose from breakfast, with a twinkle 
of her small eyes. 4 The question is; can we, or can we not, 
turn her into a beauty ? You can ! ’ 

Eleanor at any rate was doing her best. She had 
brought out her newest gowns and Lucy waB submis¬ 
sively putting them on one after the other. Eloanor was 
in pursuit first of all of some general conceptions. What 
was the girl's true style ?—what were the possibilities ? 

4 When I have got my lines and main ideas in my 
head,’ she said pensively, 4 then wo will call in the 
maids. Of course you might have the things made in 
Rome. But as we have the models—and these two maids 
have nothing to do—why not give ourselves the pleasure 
of looking after it ? ’ 

Pleasure 1 Lucy Foster opened her eyes. 

Still, here was this absurd, this most extravagant 
cheque from Uncle Ben, and these peremptory commands 
to get herself everything—everything—that other girls had. 
Why, it was demanded of her, had she been economical 
and scrupulous before starting ? Folly and disobedience 1 
He had been told of her silly hesitations, her detestable 
frugalities—he had ferretted it all out. And now she was 
at a disadvantage—was she ? Let her provide herself at 
once, or old as he was, ho would take train and steamer 
and come and see to it 1 

She Was not submissive in general—far from it. But 
the reading of Uncle Ben’s letter had left her very meek 
in spirit and rather inclined to cry. 

Had Uncle Ben really considered whether it was right 
to spend so much money on oneself, to think so much 
about it ? Their We together had been so simple, the 
question had hardly emerged. Of course it was right to 

H 
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ba neat and fresh, and to please his taste in what she wore. 

But- ‘ * 

The &et result of all this internal debate, however, 


was to give a peculiar oharm, like the charm of .rippled 
and sensitive water, to features that were generally too 
still and grave. She stood silently before the long glass 
while Mrs. Burgoyne and the maids talked and pinned. 
She walked to the end of the room and back, as she was 


bid; she tried to express a preference, when she was 
aBked for one; and as she was arrayed in one delicious 
gown after another, she became more and more alive to 
the beauty of the soft stuffs, the invention and caprice with 
which they were combined, the daintiness of their pinkB 
and blues, their greys and creams, their lilacs and ivories. 
At last Mrs. Burgoyne happened upon a dress of white 
crape, opening upon a vest of pale green, with thin edges 
of black here and there, disposed with the tact, the feeling 
of the artist; and when Lucy’s tall form had been 
draped in this garment, her three attendants fell back with 
one simultaneous cry: 

‘ Oh my dear I ’ said Mrs. Burgoyne drawing a long 
breath.—‘ Now you see, Marie—I told you !—that’s the 
cut. And just look how simple thfit is, and how it falls ! 
That’s the green. Yes, when Mathilde is as good as that 
she’s divine.—Now all you’ve got to do is just to copy 
that. And the materials are just nothing—you’ll get theta 
in the Corso in half-an-hour.’ 


‘ May I take it off ?' said Lucy. 

1 Well yes, you may ’—said Mrs. Burgoyne, reluctantly 
—‘but it’s a great pity. Well now, for the coat and 
skirt,’—she checked them off on her slim fingers —‘ for the 
afternoon gown, and one evening dress, I think I see my 
way—* 

1 ‘Enough for one morning isn’t ft? 1 said Lucy half 
laughing, half imploring. * 
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' Yes,’—said Mrs. Burgoyne absently, her mind 
already full of further developments. 

The gowns were carried away, and Aunt Pattie’s maid 
departed. Then as Lucy in her white cotton wrapper was 
retiring to her own room, Mrs. Burgoyne caught her by 
the arm. 

‘ You remember,'—she said appealingly,—‘ how rude I 
was that evening you came—how I just altered your hair V 
You don’t know how I long to do it properly 1 You know I 
shall have a little trouble with these dresses—trouble I 
like—but still I shall pretend it’s trouble, that you may 
pay me for it. Pay me by letting me experiment! I 
just long to take all your hair down, and do it as it ought to 
be done. And you don’t know how clever I am. Let me l ’ 

And already, before the shamefaced girl could reply, 
she was gently pushed into the chair before Mrs. Bur- 
goyne’s dressing-table, and a pair of skilled hands went to 
work. 

‘ I can’t 6ay you look as though you enjoyed it,’ said 
Mrs. Burgoyne by the timo she had covered the girl’s 
shoulders with the long silky veil which she had released 
from the stiff plaits confining it. ‘Do you think it’s 
wrong to do your hair prettily?’ Lucy laughed un¬ 
easily. 

‘ I was never brought up to think much about it. My 
mother had very strict views.’ 

‘ Ah l ’—said Eleanor, with a discreet intonation. 

' But you see, at Borne it is really so much better for the 
character to do as Borne does. To be out of the way makes 
one self-conscious. Your mother didn’t foresee that.’ 

Silence,—while the swift white fingers plaited and tied 
and laid foundations. 

‘ It waves charmingly already ’—murmured the artist 
—‘ but it must be just a little more ondtiU in the right 
places—just a touch- bore and there. Quick, Marie l— 
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bring me the stove—and the tongs—and two or three of 
those finest hairpins.’ # 

The maid flew, infected by the ardour of her mistress, 
and between them they worked to such purpose that 
when at last they released their victim, they had turned 
the dark head into that of a stately and fashionable 
beauty. The splendid hair was raised high in small 
silky ripples above the white brow. The little love-locks 
on the temples had been delicately arranged so as to com¬ 
plete the fine oval of the face, and at the back the black 
masses drawn lightly upwards from the neck, and held in 
place there by a pearl comb of Mrs. Burgoync’s, bad been 
piled and twisted into a crown that would have made 
Artemis herself more queenly. 

‘ Am I really to keep it like this ? ' cried Lucy, looking 
at herself in the glass. 

* But of course you are I ’ and Mrs. Burg 03 'ne instinc¬ 
tively held the girl’s arms, lest any violence should be 
offered to her handiwork—‘ And you must put on your old 
white frock—wot the check—the nice soft one that’s been 
washed, with the pink sash—Goodness, how the time goes 1 
Marie, run and tell Miss Manisty not to wait for me 
—I’ll follow her to the village.’ 

The maid went. Lucy looked down upon her 
tyrant— 

* You are very kind to me ’—she said with a lip that 
trembled slightly. Her blue eyes under the black brows 
showed a feeling that she did not know how to express. 
The subdued responsiveness, indeed, of Lucy’s face 
was like that of Wordsworth’s Highland girl struggling 
with English. You felt her ‘beating up against the 
Wind,’—in the current, yet resisting it. Or to take 
another comparison, her nature seemed to be at once 
stiff and rich—like some heavy chtuxh stuff, shot with 
gold. 
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' Oh1 these things are my snare,’ said Eleanor, laugh¬ 
ing—‘ If I have any gfft, it is for chiffons.' 

‘ Any gift! ’ said Lucy wondering—‘ when you do so 
much for Mr. Manisty ?' 

Mrs. Burgoyne shrugged her shoulders. 

‘ Ah 1 well—he wanted a secretary—and I happened 
to get the place,’ she said, in a more constrained voice. 

* Miss Manisty told me how you helped him in the 
winter. And she and Mr. Brooklyn—have—told me— 
other things—’ said Lucy. She paused, colouring deeply. 
But her oyos travelled timidly to the photographs on 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s table. <■. 

Eleanor understood. 

‘Ah!—they told you that, did they?’—The speaker 
turned a littlo white. ' And you wonder—don’t you ?— 
that I can go on talking about frocks, and new ways of 
doing one’s hair ? ’ 

She moved away from Lucy, a touch of cold defensive 
dignity effacing all her pliant sweetness. 

Lucy followed and caught her hand. ‘ 

‘Oh no ! no 1 ’—she said—‘it is only so brave and 
good of you—to be able still—to take an interest—’ 

‘ Do I take it ? ’ said Eleanor, scornfully, raising her 
other hand and letting it fall. 

Lucy was Bilenced. After a moment Eleanor lookod 
round, calmly took the photograph of the child from the 
table, and held it towards Lucy. 

4 He was just two—his birthday was four days before 
this was taken. It’s the picture I love best, because I 
last saw him like that—in his night-gown. I was very 
ill that night—they wouldn’t let me stay with my, hus¬ 
band—but after I left him, I came and rocked the h&by 
and tucked him up—.and leant my faoe against his. He 
was so warm and syreet always in his sleep. The touch 
of him—and the scent of him—his dear breath—and his 
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curls—and *the moist little bands—sometimes they used 
to intoxicate me—to give me life-like wine. They did 
mo such good—that night’ 

Her voice did not tremble. Tears softly founcl their 
way down I ncy's face. And suddenly she stooped, and 
put her lips, tenderly, clingingly, to Mrs. Burgovne’s 
hand. 

Eleanor smiled. Then she herself bent forward and 

the girl's cheek. 

4 Oh 1 I am not worthy either to have had him—or 
lost him—’ she said bitterly. There was a little pause, 
which Eleanor broke. 1 Now really we must go .to Aunt 
Patiie—‘mustn’t wo ? ’ 
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CHAPTER VI 

4 ft 

1 A ft! here you are! Don’t kill yourselves. Plenty of 
time—for us t Listen—there’s the bell—eight o’clock - 
now thoy open the doors. Goodness 1—Look at the rush 
—and those little Italian chaps tackling thoso strapping 
priests. Go it, ye cripples !' 

Lucy tamed her run to a quick walk, and Mr. Roggio 
took care of her, while Manisty disappeared ahead with 
Mrs. Burgoyne, and Aunt Pattie fell to tho share of a 
certain Mr. Vanbrugh Neal, an elderly man tall and 
slim, and of a singular elegance of bearing, who had 
joined them at the Piazza, and" seemed to bo an old 
friend of Mr. Manisty’s. 

Lucy looked round her in bewilderment. Beforo tho 
first stroke of the boll the Piazza of St. Potor’s had been 
thickly oovered with freely moving groups, all advancing 
in order upon the steps of the church. But as the bell 
began to apeak, there was a sudden charge mostly of 
young priests and seminarists—black skirts flying, 
black legs leaping—across tho open space and tljf tho 
steps. 

‘Reminds me of nothing so much'—said Reggio 
laughing back over his shoulder at a friend behind—‘ as 
the charge of the Harrow boys si Lord's last year— 
when they stormed the pavilion—did you see it and 
that little Harrow chap saved the draw? I say 1—they’ve 
broken fee line!—and there'll be a bad squash some¬ 
where-' 
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And indeed ‘the attacking priests had for a moment 
borne down the Italian soldiers who were good-naturedly 
guarding and guiding the Pope’s guests from the entranco 
of the Piazza to tho very door of the church. Bht the 
little mon—as they seemed to Lucy’s eyes—recovered 
themselves in a twinkling, threw themselves stoutly on 
the blaok gentry, like sheep dogs on the sheep, worried 
them back into line, collared a few bold spirits hero, 
formed a new cordon thero, till all was onoe more in 
tolerable order, and a dangerous pressure on the central 
door was averted. 

Meanwhile Lucy was hurried forward with tho 
privileged orowd going to the tribunes, towards tho 
saoristy door on the south. 

' Let’s catch up Mrs. Burgoyne ’—said the young man, 
looking ahead with some anxiety—' Manisty’s no use. 
He’ll begin to moon and forget all about her. I say!— 
Look at tho building—and the sky behind it 1 Isn’t it 
stunning ? ’ 

And they threw up a hasty glance as they sped along 
at the superb walls and apses and cornices of the south¬ 
ern side—golden ivory or wax against the blue.—The 
pigeons flew in white eddies above their heads; the April 
wind flushed Lucy’s cheek, and played with her black 
mantilla. All qualms were gone. After her days of 
seclusion in the villa garden, she was passionately con- 
scionjjjjpf this great Rome and its magic; and under her 
demure and rather stately air, her young spirits danced 
and throbbed with pleasure. 

‘How that black lace stuff 1 does become all you 
women! *—said Reggie Brooklyn, throwing a lordly and 
approving glance at her and his cousin Eleanor, as they 
all met and paused amid the crowt^ that was concen¬ 
trating itself on the sacristy door; and Lucy, instead of 
laughing at the lad’s airs, only reddened a little more 
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brightly and found it somehow sweet—Apvil’swcet—that 
a young man on this during morning should admire her; 
though after all, she was hardly moro inclined to fall 
in lov<J with Reggie Brooklyn than with Manisty’s dear 
collie puppy, that had been left behind, wailing, at the 
villa. 

At the actual door the young man quietly possessed 
himself of Mrs. Burgoyne, while Manisty with an uncon¬ 
scious look of relief fell behind. 

‘And you, Miss Foster,—keep closer—my coat’s all 
at your service—it’ll stand a pull. Don’t you be swopt 
away—and I’ll answer for Mrs. Burgoyne.’ 

So on they hurried, borne along with the human cur¬ 
rent through passages and corridors, part of a laughing, 
pushing, chatting crowd, containing all the types that 
throng the Roman streets—English and American 
tourists, Irish or German or English priests, monks 
white and brown, tall girls who wore their black veils 
with an evident delight in the new setting thus given to 
their fair hair and brilliant skins, beside older women to 
whom, on the oontrary, the drees had given a kind of 
unwonted repose and quietness of look, as though for 
once they dared to be themselves in it, and gave up the 
struggle with the years. 

Reggie Brooklyn maintained a lively chatter all the 
time, mostly at Manisty’s expense. Eleanor Burgoyne 
first laughed at his sallies, then gently turned her head 
in a pause, of the general advance and searched the 
crowd pressing at their heels. Lucy’s eyos followed 
hers, and there far behind, carried forward passively in a 
brown study, losing ground slightly whenever it was 
possible, was Manisty. The fine significant face was 
turned a little upward; the eyes were full of thoughts; 
he wae at once the slave of the crowd, and its master. 

And.' aoross Eleanor’s expression—unseen—there 
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passed the ’ slightest, subtlest flash of tenderness and 
pride. She knew and understood him—she alone 1 

At last the doors are passed. They are in the vast 
barricaded and partitioned space, already humming witli 
tho talk and tread of thousands,—the ‘Tu es Petrus' 
overhead. Peggie Brooklyn would have hurried them 
on in the general rush for the tribunes. But Mrs. 
Burgoyno laid a restraining hand upon him. ‘ No—wo 
mustn’t separate,’ she said, gently peremptory. And 
for a few minutes Mr. Reggie in an anguish must needs 
see tho crowd flow past him, and the first seats of 
Tribune D filled. Then Manisty appeared, lifting his 
eyebrows in a frowning wonder at the young man’s 
impatience ;—and on they flow. 

At last!—They are in the third row of Tribune D, 
close to the line by which the Pope must pass, and to 
the platform from which he will deliver the ApoBtolic 
Benediction. Reggie the unsatisfied, the idealist, grumbles 
that they ought to have been in the vory front. But 
Eleanor and Aunt Pattie are well satisfied. They find 
their acquaintance all around them. It is a general 
flutter of fans, and murmur of talk. Already people are 
standing on their seats looking down on the rapidly 
filling church. In press the less favoured thousands from 
the Piazza, through the Atrium and the Eastern door— 
a great sea of human life spreading over the iUlmitable 
nave behind the two lines of Swiss and Papal Guards, in 
quick never-ending waves that bewilder and dazzle the 
eye. • .... 

Xuey found the three hours' wait but a moment. The 
passing and re-passing of the splendid officials in their 
Tudor or Valois dress; the great names, 1 Colonna,’ 
‘Barbermi,’ ‘ fiavelli,’ ‘ Borghese' that sound about her, 
as Mis. Bmrgoyne who knows everybody, at least by 
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sight, laughs and poiijts and chats with her neighbour, Mr. 
Neal; the constant welling up of processions from behind, 
—the # Canons and Monsignori in their fur and lace tippets, 
the red Cardinals with their suites; the entry of the 
Guardia Nobile, splendid, incredible, in their winged 
Achillean helmets above their Empire uniforms—half 
Greek, half French, half gods, half dandies, the costliest 
foolishest plaything that any court can show; and 
finally as the time draws on, the sudden thrills and 
murmurs that run through the church, announcing the 
great moment which still, after all, delays: these things 
chase the minutes, blot out the sense of time. 

Meanwhile, again and again, Lucy, the sedate, the 
sclf-oontrolled, cannot prevent herself from obeying a 
common impulse with thoso about her—from leaping on 
her chair—straining her white throat—her eyes. Then a 
handsome chamberlain would come by, lifting a hand in 
gentle protest, motioning to $he ladies—‘ De grftce, 
mosdames—mesdames, do grdee !—’ Or angry murmurs 
would rise from thoso few who had not the courage 
or the agility to mount — ‘ Oiii / qhl! — Descendez, 
mesdames 1—qu’est-ce quo e’est done que ccs mani&res ? ’ 
—and Lucy, crimson and abashed, would descend in 
haste, only to find a kind Irish priest behind smiling at 
her,—prompting her,—‘ Never mind them \—take no 
notice!—who is ut you’re harmin?’—And her excite¬ 
ment would take him at his word—for who should know 
if not a priest ? 

And from these risky heights she looked down some¬ 
times on Manisty—wondering where was omotion, 
Sympathy. Not a trace of them! Of all their party" he 
alone was obviously and hideously bored by the long 
wait. He leant badk in his chair, with folded arms, 
staring at the oeihng—yawning— fidgetting. At last he 
took out a small Greek book from his pocket, and hung 
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over it in a 'moody absorption. Once only, when a pro¬ 
cession of the inferior clergy went by, he looked at it 
closely, turning afterwards to Mrs. Burgoyne with the 
emphatic remark: ' Bad faces 1—aren’t they ?—almost all 
of them ? ’ 

Yet Lucy could see that even here in this vast crowd, 
amid the hubbub and bustle, he still counted, was still 
remembered. Officials came to lean and chat across the 
rope; diplomats stopped to greet him on the way to the 
august scats beyond the Confession. His manner in 
return showed no particular cordiality; Lucy thought it 
languid, even cold. She was struck with the difference 
between his mood of the day, and that brilliant and 
eager homage he had lavished on the old Cardinal in 
the villa garden. What a man of change and fan¬ 
tasy 1 Here it was he qui tendait la joue. Cold, 
distant, dreamy—one would have thought him either 
indifferent or hostile to the whole groat pageant and its 
meanings. 

Only once did Lucy see him bestir himself—show a 
gleam of animation. A white-haired priest, all tremulous 
dignity and delicacy, stood for a moment beside the rope- 
barrier, waiting for a friend. Manisty bent over and 
touched him on the arm. The old man burned. The 
face was parchment, the cheeks cavernous. But in 
the blue eyes there was an exquisite innocenoe and 

Manisty smiled at him. His manner showed a 
peculiar almost a boyish deference. ‘You join us 
afterwards—at lunch ? ’ 

* Yes, yes.', The old priest beamed and nodded; then 
bis friend came up and he was carried on. 

• 

‘A quarter to eleven,’ said Manisty. with a yawn, 
looking at his watoh, ‘Ah l—listen I ’ ' 
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He sprang to his feet. In an instant httlf the occu¬ 
pants of Tribune D were on their chairs, Lucy and Eleanor 
among them. A roar came up the church—passionate— 
indescribable. Lucy held her breath. 

There—there he is,—the old man! Caught in a great 
Bhaft of sunlight striking from south to north, across the 
church, and just touching the chapel of the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment—the Pope emerges. The white figure, high above 
the crowd, sways from side to side; the hand upraised 
gives the benediction. Eragile, spiritual as is the appari¬ 
tion, the sunbeam refines, subtilisos, spiritualises it still 
more. It hovers like a dream above the vast multitudes— 
surely no living man I—but thought, history, faith, taking 
shape; the passion of many hearts revealed. Up rushes 
the roar towards the Tribunes. ‘ Did you hear ?' said 
Manisty to Mrs. Burgoyne, lifting a smiling brow, as a 
few Papalino cries—‘ Viva il Papa Re ’—make themselves 
heard among the rest. Eleanor’s thin face turns to him 
with responsive excitement. But she has seen these 
things before. Instinctively her eyes wander perpetually 
to Manisty’s, taking their colour, their meaning from his. 
It is not the spectacle itself that matters to her—poor 
Eleanor! One heart-beat, one smile of the man beside 
her outweighs it all. And he, roused at last from his 
nonchalanoe, watching hawk-like every movement of the 
figure and the crowd, is going mentally through a certain 
page of his book, repeating certain phrases—correcting 
here—strengthening there. 

Lucy alone—the alien and Puritan Lucy—Lucy sur¬ 
renders herself completely. She betrays nothing, save 
by the slightly parted lips, and the flutter of the black 
veil fastened on her breast; but it is as though her whole 
inner being were dissolving, melting away, in the flame 
oi the moment. It is her first contact with decisive 
oentral things, her first taste of the great world-play, 
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as Europe has known it and taken part in it, at least 
since Charles the Great. ' 

Yet, as Bhe looks, within the visible scene, there opens 
another: the porch of a plain, shingled house, hel uncle 
sitting within it, his pipe and his newspaper on his knee, 
sunning himself in the April morning. She passes 
behind him, looks into the stiff leaf-scented parlour—at the 
framed Declaration of Independence on the walls, the 
fresh boughs in the fire-place, the Bible on its table, the 
rag-carpet boforo the hearth. She breathes the atmo¬ 
sphere of tiro house; its stern independence and sim¬ 
plicities ; the scorns and the denials, the sturdy freedoms 
both of body and soul that it implies—conscience the only 
master—vice-master for God, in this His house of the 
World. And beyond—as her lids sink for an instant on 
the pageant before hex’—she hearB, as it were, the voices of 
her country, so young and raw and strong I—she feels 
within her the throb of its struggling self-assertive life ; 
she is conscious too of the uglinesses and meannesses tlxat 
belong to birth and newness, to growth and fermentation. 
Then, in a proud timidity—as one who feels herself an 
alion and on sufferance—she hangs again upon the incom¬ 
parable scene. This is St. Peter’s; there is the dome of 
Michael Angelo; and here, advancing towards her amid 
the red of the cardinals, the clatter of the guards, the 
tossing of the flabell®, as though looking at her alone 
—the two waxen fingers raised for her alone—is the 
white-robed triple-crowned Pope. > ‘ . < ■ ■. • 

Bhe threw herself upon the sight with passion, trying to 
penetrate and possess it; and it baffled her, passed her 
by, Some force of resistance within her cried out to it 
that she was not its subject—rather its enemy! And 
august, unheeding, the great pag^vnt swept on. Close, 
close to her now 1 Down sink the crowd upon the chairs ; 
the heads fall like corn before the wind. Lucy is bending 
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too. The Papal chair borne on the shoulders of the 
guards is now but ft few feet distant; vaguely she 
wonders that the old man keeps his balance, as he dings 
with one frail hand to the arm of the chair, rises in¬ 
cessantly—and blesses with the other. She catches the 
very look and meaning of the eyes—the sharp long 
line of the closed and toothless jaw. Spirit and 
speotre;—embodying the Past, bearing the clue to the 
Future. 

* Yeux de police I ’—laughed Reggio Brooklyn to Mrs. 
Burgoyne as the procession passed—' don’t you know ?— 
that's what they say.’ 

Manisty bent forward. The flush of excitement was 
still on his cheek, but he threw a little nod to Brooklyn, 
whose gibe amused him. 

Lucy drew a long broath—and the spell was broken. 

Nor was it again renewed, in the same way. The 
Pope and his cortege disappeared behind the Confession, 
behind the High Altar, and presently, Lucy, craning her 
neck to the right, could see dimly in the furthest distance, 
against the apse, and under tho chair of St. Peter, the 
chair of Leo XHI. and the white shadow, motionless, 
erect, within it, amid a court of cardinals and diplomats. 
As for tha mass that followed, it had its moments of 
beauty for the girl’s wondering or shrinking curiosity, 
but also its moments of weariness and disillusion. From 
the lattioedchoir-gallery, placed against one of the great 
piers of the dome, came unacoompanied music—fine, 
pliant, expressive—like a single voice moving freely in 
the. vast space; and at the High Altar, Cardinals and 
Bishops crossed .and recrossed, knelt and rose, offered 
and\put off the mitre; amid wreaths of incense, long 
silences, a few chanted words; sustained, enfolded all the 
while by the swelling tide of Gloria, or Sanctus. 
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At last—'the elevation I—and at the bell the whole 
long double line of soldiers, from the Pope’s chair at 
the western end to the eastern door, with a rattle of 
arms that ran from end to end of the church, dropped 
on one knee—saluted. Then, crac!—and as they had 
dropped, they rose, the stiff white breeches and towering 
helmets of the Guardia Nobile, the red and yellow 
of the Swiss, the red and blue of the Papal guards— 
all motionless as before. It was like the movement of 
some gigantic toy. And who or what else took any 
notice? Lucy looked round amazed. Even the Irish 
priest behind her had scarcely bowed his head. Nobody 
knelt. Most people were talking. " Eleanor Burgoyne 
indeed had oovered her face with her long delicate 
fingers. Manisty leaning back in his chair, looked up 
for an instant at the rattle of the soldiers, then went 
back sleepily to his Greek book. Yet Lucy felt her 
own heart throbbing. Through the candelabra of the 
High Altar beneath the dome, she can see the moving 
figures of the priests, the wreaths of incense asoending. 
The face of the celebrant Cardinal, which fiad dropped 
out of sight, reappears. Since it was last visible, ac¬ 
cording to Catholic faith, the great act of Catholic wor¬ 
ship has been accomplished—the Body and Blood are 
there—God has descended, has mingled with a mortal 
frame. And who cares ? Lucy looks round her at the 
good-humoured indifference, vacancy, curiosity, of the 
great multitude filling the nave; and her soul frees itself 
in a rush of protesting amazement. 

One more ‘moment’ however there was,—very 
different from the great moment of the entry, yet 
beautiful. The mass is over, &nd*a temporary platform 
has been erected between the Confession and the nave. 
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The Pope has been placed upon it, and is about to chant 
the ApoBtolic Benediction. 

The old man is within thirty feet of Manisty, who 
sits nearest to the barrier. The rod Cardinal holding tho 
service-book, the groups of guards, clergy and high 
officials, every detail of the Pope’s gorgeous dress, nay 
every line of the wrinkled face, and fleshless hands, 
Luoy’s eyes command them all. The quavering voice 
rises into the sudden silence of St. Peter's. Fifty thousand 
people hush every movement, strain their ears to listen. 

Ah 1 how weak it is 1" Surely the effort is too great for 
a frame so enfeebled, so ancient. It should not have 
been exacted—allowed. Luoy’s ears listen painfully for 
the inevitable break. But no!—The Pope draws a long 
sigh—the sigh of weakness,—(' Ah ! poveretto I ’ says a 
woman, close to Lucy, in a transport of pity),—then onco 
more attempts the chant—sighs again—and sings. Lucy’s 
face softens and glows; her eyes fill with tears. Nothing 
more touching, moro triumphant, than this weakness and 
this perseverance. Fragile indomitable face bonoath tho 
Papal crown! Under the eyes of fifty thousand peoplo tho 
Pope sighs like a child, because he is weak and old, and 
the burden of his offioe is great; but in sighing, keeps 
a perfect simplicity, dignity, courage. Not a trace of 
stoical concealment; but also not a trace of flinching. 
Be sings to the end, and St. Peter’s listens in a tender 
hush. 

Then there seems to be a moment of collapse. The 
long straight lips dose sb though with a snap, the upper 
jaw protruding; the eyelids drop; the emadated form, 
sinks *jpon itself.- 

But his guards raise the chair, and the Pope’s trance 
passes %w*y.. Be oppns his eyes, and braces himself 
for the jiMt effort. Whiter than the gorgeous cope 

t 
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whioh falls about him, he raises himself, clinging to 
the chair; he lifts the skeleton‘fingers of his partially 
gloved hand; his look searches the crowd. 

Luoy fellon her knees, a sob in her throat. & When 
the Pope had passed, some influence made her look up. 
She met the eyes of Edward Manisty. They were in¬ 
stantly withdrawn, but not before the mingling of amuse¬ 
ment and triumph in them had brought the quick red to 
the girl’s cheek. 

And outside, in the Piazza, amid the out-pouring 
thousands, as they were rushing for their carriage, 
Manisty’s stride overtook her. 

* Well—you were impressed ? '—he said, looking at 
her sharply. 

The girl’s pride was somehow nettled by his tone. 

‘ Yes—but by the old man—more than by the Pope,’ 
—she said quickly. 

‘I hope not,’ he said, with emphasis.—‘Otherwise 
you would have missed the whole point.* * 

‘ Why ?—Mayn’t one feel it was pathetic, and touch¬ 
ing-’ 

‘ No—not in the least I ’ he said, impatiently. * What 
does the man himself matter, or his age?—That’s all 
irrelevant,—foolish sentiment. What makes these cere¬ 
monies so tremendous is that there is ho break between 
that man and Peter—or linns, if you like—it oomes to 
the same thingthat the bones, if not of Peteaf, at any 
rate of men who might have known Peter, are'there, 
mingled with the earth beneath his feet—that He stands 
there recognised by half the civilised world s# Peter’s 
successor-*that five hundred; a thousand yeaiir henoe, 
the vast probability is there will still be. a Pope fn St. 
Peter’s to hand On the same traditionS/ and taike tile 
same claims.’ 
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* But if you don't acknowledge the tradition or the 
claims 1—why should fl’t you feel just the human 
interest ? * 

1 OH, of course, if you want to take the mere vulgar, 
parochial view—the halfpenny interviewer’s view—why, 
you must take it! ’ ho said, almost with violenoe, shrugging 
bis shoulders. 

Lucy’s eyes sparkled. There was always something 
of the overgrown, provoking child in him, when he wanted 
to bear down an opinion or feeling that displeased him. 
She would have liked to go on walking and wrangling 
with him, for the great ceremony had excited her, and 
made it easier for her to talk. But at that moment Mrs. 
Burgoyne’s voice was heard in front—' Joyl there is 
the carriage, and Reggie has picked up another.— 
Edward, tako Aunt Tat tie through—we’ll look after 
ourselves.’ 

And soon the whole party were'driving in two of the 
little Roman victorias through streets at the back of the 
Capitol, and round the base of the Palatine, to tho 
Aventino, whore it appeared they wero to lunch at an 
open-air trattoria, recommended by Mr. Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Burgoyne, Lucy and Mr. Vanbrugh Neal found 
themselves together. Mrs. Burgoyne and Mr. Neal 
talked of the function, and Lucy, after a few shy expres¬ 
sions of gratitude and pleasure, fell silent, and listened. 
But she noticed very soon that Mrs. Burgoyne was 
talking absently. Amid the blaok that fell about her 
slim tallness, she was more fragile, more pale than ever; 
and it seemed to Lucy that her eyes were dark with a 
fatigue that had not much to do with St. Peter’s. Sud¬ 
denly indeed, she tout forward and said in a lowered 
Voioe to Mr. Neal— 

* You have read it ?' 

z 2 
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He too t^nf forward, with a smile not quite free from 
embarrassment— ‘ 

‘Yes, I have read it—I shall have some criticisms to 
make.—You won’t mind ? ’ 

She threw up her hands— 

* Must you ? ’ 

* I think I must—for the good of the book,’—lie paid 
reluctantly. ‘ Very likely I’m all wrong. I can only look 
at it as one of the public. But that’s what ho wants,’— 
what you both want—isn’t it ? ’ 

She assented. Then sho turned her head away, looked 
out of the carriage and said no more. But her faco 
had drooped and dimmed, all in a moment; the lino3 
graven in it long years before, by grief and delicacy, came 
out with a singular and sudden plainness. 

Tho man sitting opposite to her was of an aspoct littlo 
less distinguished than hers. He had a long face, with a 
high forehead, sot in grizzled hair, and a mouth and chin 
of poculiar refinement. The shortness of tho chin gave a 
firBt impression of weakness, which however was soon 
undone by tho very subtle and decided lines if£ which, so 
to speak, the mouth, and indeed the face as a whole, were 
drawn. All that Lucy knew of him was that he was a 
Cambridge don, a man versed in classioal archeology who 
was an old friend and tutor of Mr. Manisty’s. She had 
heard his name mentioned several times at the Villa, and 
always with an emphasis that marked it out from other 
names. And she understood from various signs that 
before finally passing his proofs for publication, Mr. Manisty 
bad taken advantage of his old friend’s coming to Rome 
to ask his opinion on them. .. ’ ..; 

a 

• m 9 I 

* ‘ • • * % ' ' , * * \ V k » 

How brilliant was the April day^on the high 
of the Aventine trattoria ! As Lucy and Aunt Piifcje 
stood together beside the little parapet looking out 
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through the sprays of bankwa rose thdt lyere already 
making a white canopy above the restaurant tables, they 
had before them the steep sides and Imperial ruins of the 
Palatine ; the wonderful group of churches on the Ccelian ; 
the low villa-covered ridges to the right melting into tho 
Campagna; and far away, the blue, Sabine mountains— 
* suffused with sunny air ’ —that look down with equal 
kindness on the refuge of Horaoe, and the oratory of St. 
Benedict. What sharpness of wall and tree against the 
pearly sky—what radiance of blossom in the neighbouring 
gardens—what ruin everywhere, yet what indomitable life! 

Beneath on a lower terrace, Manisty and Mr. Van¬ 
brugh Neal were walking up and down. 

4 He's such a clever man,’ Bighed Aunt Pattie, as she 
looked down upon them. ‘ But I do hope he won’t dis¬ 
courage Edward.’ 

Whereupon she glanced not at Manisty but at Eleanor, 
who was sitting near them, pretending to talk to Reggie 
Brooklyn—but in reality watching the conversation below. 

Presently some other guests arrived, and amongst 
them the fell and fine-faced priest who had spoken to 
Manisty in St. Peter’s. He came in very shyly. 
Eleanor Burgoyne received him, made him sit by her, 
and took charge of him till Manisty should appear. But 
he seemed to be ill at ease with ladies. He buried his 
hands in the sleeves of his soutane, and would answer 
little more than Yes and No. 

.‘There'll be a great fuss about him soon,’ whispered 
Aunt Pattie in Lucy’s ear—I don’t quite understand— 
but he’s written a bode that’s been condemned; and 
the question is, will he submit ? They give you a year 
apparently to decide in. Edward says the book’s quite 
right—and yet they were quite right to condemn him. 
It'* very puraling 1 ’ . .. 

When Manisty and Mr. Neal answered to the call of 
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luncheon, Mr. 1 Neal mounted the steps leading to the 
open-air restaurant, with the somewhat Bheepish air of 
the man who has done his duty, and is inclined to feel 
hi mself a meddler for his pains. The luncheon itselLpassed 
without gaiety. Manisty was either moodily silent, or 
engaged in discussions with the strange priest, Father 
Beneoke, as to certain incidents connected with a South 
German University, which had lately excited Catholic 
opinion. He scarcely spoke to any of the ladies—least of 
all to Eleanor Burgoyne. She and Aunt Pattie must 
needs make all the greater efforts to carry off the festa. 
Aunt Pattie chattered nervously like one in dread of a 
silence, while Eleanor was merry with young Brooklyn, 
and oourteous to the other guests whom Manisty had 
invited—a distinguished French journalist for instance, 
an English member of Parliament and his daughter, and 
on Italian senator with an English wife. 

Nevertheless when the party was breaking up, Beggie 
who had thrown her occasional glances of disquiet, 
approached Lucy Foster and said to her in a low voice, 
twirling an angry moustache— ■* 

‘ Mrs. Burgoyne is worn out. Can’t you look after her ? ’ 
Lucy, a little scared by so much responsibility, did her 
best. She dissuaded Aunt Pattie from dragging Mrs. 
Burgoyne through an afternoon of visits. She secured 
an early train for the return to Marinate, and so earned a 
special and approving smile from Mr. Beggie, when at last 
he had settled the three ladies safely in their carriage, 
and was raising his hat to them on the platform. Manisty 
and Mr. Neal were to follow by a later train. 

No sooner were they speeding through ton Oampagna 
than Eleanor sank back in her corner with a long in¬ 
voluntary sigh. • | . • > < 

‘My dear—you are very tire<f{’—exclaimed Mlrt 
Manisty. ■ 


1 
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‘ No.—’ 

% 

Mrs. Burgoyne toojc off the hat which lfad by no yr 
replaced the black veil of the morning, and closed 
her eyes. Her attitude by its sad unresistingneBS 
appealed to Lucy as it had done once before. And it was 
borne in upon her that what she saw was not mere 
physical fatigue, but a deep discouragement of mind and 
heart. As to the true sources of it Lucy could only 
guess. She guessed at any rate that they were somehow 
connected with Mr. Manisty and his book; and she was 
indignant again—she hardly knew why. The situation 
suggested to her a great devotion ill-repaid, a friendship, 
of which the strong tyrannous man took advantage. 
Why should he behave as though all that happened ill 
with regard to his book was somehow Mrs. Burgoyne’a 
fault ? Claim all her time and strength—overstrain and 
overwork her—and then make her tacitly responsible 
if anything went amiss ! It was like the petulant 
selfishness of his character. Miss Manisty ought to 
interfere! 

Dreary days followed at the Villa. 

It appeared that Mr, Vanbrugh Neal had indeed 
raised certain critical objections both to the facts and 

a 

to the arguments of one whole section of the book, 
and that Manisty had been unable to resist them. 
The two men would walk up and down the flex 
avenues of the garden for hours together, Mr. Neal 
gentle, conciliating, but immovable; Manisty violent 
'and excited, but always submitting' in the end. He 
Would c^fend his point of view with obstinacy, with 
offensiveness even, for an afternoon, and then give way, 
with absolute suddenness. Lucy learnt with some 
astonishment that b&neath bis outward egotism be was 

on the opinions of two or 
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three people, oi whom Mr. Neal seemed to be one. This 
dependence*turned out indeed to fee even excessive. He 
would make a hard fight for his own way; but in the 
end he was determined that what he wrote should, please 
his friends, and please a certain public. At bottom he 
was a rhetorioian wiiting for this public—the slave of 
praise, and eager for fame, which made his complete 
indifference as to what people thought of his actions all 
the more remarkable. He lived to please himself; he 
wrote to be read ; and he had found reason to trust the 
instinct of oertain friends in this respeot, Vanbrugh 
Neal among them. 

To do him justice, indeed, along with his dependence 
cm Vanbrugh Neal’s opinion, there seemed to go a rather 
winning dependence on his affection. 

Mr. Neal was apparently a devout Anglican, of a 
delicate and scrupulous type. His temper was academic, 
Ihb life solitary; rhetoric left him unmoved, and violence 
of statement caused him to shiver. To make the State 
religious was his dearest wish. But he did not forget 
that to accomplish it you must keep the Church reason¬ 
able. A deep, though generally silent enthusiasm for the 
Anglican Via Media possessed him ; and, like the Newman 
of Oriel, he was inclined to look upon the appearance of 
Antichrist as coincident with the Council of Trent. In 
England it seemed to him that persecution of the Church 
was gratuitous and inexcusable; for tire Church had never 
wronged the State, In Italy, on the contrary, supposing 
the State had been violent, it oonld plead the earlier 
violences of the Church. He did not see how the ugly 
faots could be denied; nor did a candid unveilingof them 
displease bis Anglican taste. ' 1 . 

‘ You' should have made a study—and you have 
written a pamphlet,’ he would say, with that slow shake 
of the head whioh showed him inexorable. ‘Why have 
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you given yourself to the Jesuits ? You were; an English¬ 
man and an outsider-*-enormous advantages! Why have 
you thrown them away ? ’ 

‘ One must have information!—I merely went to 
headquarters.’ 

‘ You have paid for it too dear. Your book is a plea 
for superstition! ’ 

Whereupon a flame in Manisty’s black eyes, and a 
burst in honour of superstition, which set the garden 
paths echoing. 

But Neal pushed quietly on ; untiring, unappeasable; 
pointing to a misstatement here, an exaggeration there, 
till Manisty was in a roar of argument, furious half with 
his friend, half with himself. 

Meanwhile if the writer bore attack hardly, the man 
of piety found it still harder to endure the praise of piety. 
When Manisty denounced irresponsible science and free 
thought, as the enemieB of the State, which must live, 
and can only live by religion; when he asked with dis¬ 
dain ‘ what reasonable man would nowadays weigh the 
membership of the Catholic church against an opinion in 
geology or exegesis ’; when he dwelt on the easiness of 
faith,—whioh had nothing whatever to do with know¬ 
ledge, and had, therefore, no quarrel with knowledge; or 
upon the incomparable social power of religion;— 
his friend grew restive. And while Manisty, intoxicated 
with his own phrases, and fluencies, was alternately 
smoking and declaiming, Neal with his grey hair, his tall^ 
spare form, and his air of old-fashioned punctilimn, would 
sit near, fixing the speaker with his pale-blue eyes,—a 
little threateningly; always ready to shatter an exuber¬ 
ancy, to check an oratorical flow by some quick doiible- 
edged word that would make Manisty trip and stammer; 
showing, too, all the time, by his evident shrinking, by 
certain impregnable reserves, or by the banter that hid a 
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feeling too keen to show itself, how great is the gulf 
between a literary and a practical Christianity. 

Nevertheless, from the whole wrestle two iacts 
emerged :—the pleasure which these very dissimilar men 
took in each other's society; and that strange ultimate 
plianoy of Manisty which lay hidden somewhere under 
all the surge and froth of his vivacious rhetoric. Both 
were equally surprising to Lucy Foster. How had 
Manisty ever attached himself to Vanbrugh Neal? For 
Neal had a large share of the weaknesses of the student 
and recluse; the failings, that is to say, of a man who 
had lived much alone, and found himself driven to 
an old-maidish care of health and nerves, if a delicate 
physique was to do its work. He had fads; and 
his fads were often unexpected and disconoerting. One 
day he would not walk; another day he would not eat; 
driving was out of the question, and the sun must be 
avoided like the plague. Then again it was the turn 
of exeroise, cold baths, and hearty fare. It was all done 
with a grace that made his whims more agreeable than 
other men’s sense. But one might have supposed that 
such claims on a friend’s part would have annoyed a 
man of Manisty’s equally marked but very, different 
peculiarities. Not at all. He was patience and good 
temper itself on these occasions. 

‘ Isn’t he bon enfant ? ’ Mr. Neal said once to Mrs, 
Burgoyne in Buoy’s presence, with a sudden accent fif 
affection and emotion—on some occasion when Manisty 
'had home , the upsetting of . a cherished plan for the 
afternoon with quite remarkable patience. •-> , 

* He has learnt how to spoil you / .’ said Eleanor, with 
a flattering smile, and an immediate change of subject. 
Lucy looking up, felt a little pang. •• . - •:» >».•>' 

. For nothing could be more curious than the change 
in. fclanisty’s manner towards the most constant of; eons* 
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panions and secretaries. He bad given uf> continuous 
work at his book; he talked now of indefinite postpone¬ 
ment; and it seemed as if with the change of plan Mrs. 
Burgoyne had dropped out of the matter altogether. He 
scarcely consulted her indeed; he consulted Mr. Neal. 
Mr. Neal often, moved by a secret chivalry, would .insist 
upon bringing her in to their counsels; Manisty imme¬ 
diately became unmanageable, silent, and embarrassed. 
And how characteristic and significant was that em¬ 
barrassment of his I It was as though he had a grievance 
against her; which however he could neither formulate 
for himself nor express to her. 

On the other hand—perhaps inevitably—he began to 
take much more notice of Lucy Foster, and-to find talk¬ 
ing with her an escape. He presently found it amus¬ 
ing to * draw * her; and subjects presented themselves 
in plenty. She was now much less shy; and her secret 
disapproval gave her tongue. His challenges and her 
replies became a feature of the day; Miss Manisty and 
Mr. Neal began to listen with balf-ohecked smiles, to 
relish the girl’s crisp frankness, and the quiok sense of 
fun that dared to show itself now that she was more at 
home. 

‘And how improved she isl That’s like all the 
Americans—they’re so adaptable,’—Miss Manisty would 
think, as She watched her nephew in the evenings teasing, 
sparring, or arguing with Lucy Foster—she so adorably 
young and fresh, the new and graceful lines of the 
coiffure that Eleanor had forced upon her, defining the 1 
clear oval of the faoe and framing the large eyes and pure 
brow. Her hands, perhaps, would be lightly clasped on 
her white lap, their long fingers playing with some 
flower she had taken from her belt. The lines of the 
girhsh figure would be full of dignity and strength. She 
might have been herself the young America, arguing, 
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probing, deciding for herself—refusing to be overawed or 
brow-beaten by the old Europe. 

Eleanor meanwhile was unfailingly gracious both to 
Lucy and the others, though perhaps the grace had in it 
sometimes a new note of distance, of that delicate hauUur, 
which every woman of the world has at command. She 
gave as much attention as ever—more than ever—to the 
fashioning of Lucy’s dresses; the girl was constantly 
pricked with compunction and shame on the subject. 
Who was she, that Mrs. Burgoyne—so elegant and dis¬ 
tinguished a person—should waste so much time and 
thought upon her ? But sometimes she could not help 
seeing that Mrs. Burgoyne was glad of the occupation. 
Her days had been full to the brim; they were now 
empty. She Baid nothing; she took up the new books;. 
she talked to and instructed the maids; but Lucy 
divined a secret suffering. 


One evening, about a week after Mr. Neal's arrival at 
the Villa, Manisty was more depressed than usual. He 
had been making some attempts to rearrange a certain 
section of his book which had fallen especially under 
the ban of Neal's criticism. He had not been success¬ 
ful ; and in the process his discontent with one chapter 
had spread to several. In talking about the matter to 
Vanbrugh Neal in the salon after dinner he brake out 
into Borne expression of disgust as to the waste pi time 
involved in much of his work of the winter. The two 
friends tvere in a comer of the vast room; and Manisty 
spoke in an undertone. But his voice had the carrying 
and penetrating power of his personality. •- 

Presently Eleanor Burgoyne rose, and softly ap¬ 
proached Miss Manisty. * Dear Aun£ Pattie—don’t move ' 
—she said, bending over her—‘ I am- tired and will gel to 
bed* . 
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Manisty, who had turned at her movement, sprang 
up, and came to her. * 

‘ Eleanor I did we walk you too far tliis afternoon ? ’ 

She* smiled, but hardly replied. He busied himself 
with gathering up her possessions, and lit her candlo at 
the side-table. 

As she passed by him to the door, he looked at her 
furtively for a moment,—hanging his head. Then ho 
pi-essod her hand, and said so that only she could hear— 

‘ I should have kept my regrets to myself 1 ’ 

She shook her head, with faint mockery. 

* It would be the first time.’ 

Her hand dropped from his, and she passed out of 
sight. ' Manisty walked back to his seat discomfited. 
He could not defend himself against the charges of 
secret tyranny and abominable ill-humour that. Ins con¬ 
science was pricking him with. Ho was sorry—ho 
would have liked to tell her so. And yet somehow her 
very weakness and sweetness, her delicate uncomplaining¬ 
ness seemed only to develope bis own small egotisms and 
pugnacities. 

That night—a night of rain and soirocoo—Eleanor 
wrote in her journal—‘ Will he ever finish the book ? 
Very possibly it has been all a mistake. Yet when he 
began it, he was in the depths. Whatever happens, it 
has been his salvation. 

'—Surely he will finish it? He cannot forego the 
effect he is almost sure it will produce. But he will 
finish it with impatience and disgust; he is out of love 
with it and all its associations. All that he was talking of 
to-night represents what I had most share in,—the 
chapters which brought us most closely together. How 
happy we were over them! And now, how different 1 

‘ It is curious—the animation with which he has begun 
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to talk to 'Lucy Fostor. Pretty ohild 1 I like to feel 
that I have been tho fairy godmother, dressing her 
for tho ball. How little she knows what it means to bo 
talked to by him, to rcocive courtesies from hinf,—how 
many women would like to be in her placo. Yet now she is 
not shy; she lias no alarms; sho treats him like an equal. 
If it were not ridiculous, one could be angry. 

‘She dislikes and critioiscs him, and he can have no 
possible understanding of or sympathy with her. But she 
is a way out of embarrassment. How fastidious and proud 
he is with women I—malicious too, and wilful. Often I 
have wished him more generous—more kind. 

*•. . . In three weeks the anniversary will bo here— 
thfP’fihith. Why am I still alive? How often have I 
asked myself that! Where is my place ?—who needs me ? 
—My babe, if he still exists, is alone—there. And I still 
here. If I had only had the courage to rejoin him! Tho 
doctors deceived me. They made me think it could not bo 
long. And now I am better—muoh bettor. If I were 
happy I should be quite well. 

1 How weary seems this Italian spring 1—the restless¬ 
ness of this eternal wind—tho hot clouds that roll up 
from the Campagna. " Que vivre est diffioile, 6 mon cceur 
fatigue! ” ’ 
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CHAPTER VII 


‘ I think it + B lovely,’ said Lucy in an embarrassed voice. 
'And I just don’t know how to thank you—indeed I 
don’t.’ 


She was Standing inside the door of Mis. Burgoyne’s 
room, arrayed ill the white crftpe gown with the touches of 
pale green and vivid black that Eleanor had desigriUBtfor 
her. Its flowing elegance made her positively a stranger to 
herself. The two maids moreover who had attired her 
had been intent upon a complete, an indisputable per¬ 
fection. Her hat had bfcen carried b# and retrimmed, her 
white gloves, her dainty parasol, the bunch of roses at 
her belt—everything had been thought for; she had been 
allowed a voice in nothing. And the result was extra¬ 
ordinary. The day before 6he had been still a mere 
fresh-cheeked illustrationof those ‘mceurs de province’ 
which are to be found all over the world, in Burgundy 
and Yorkshire no less and no more than in Vermont; to¬ 


day she had become what others copy, the best of its 


kind—the * fleeting flower ’ that ‘ blooms for one day at 
the summit’—as the maids would no doubt have 


expressed themselves, had they been acquainted with • 

works of Mr. Clough. '■ 

And thanks to that pliancy of her rate, which M 
Manftty had discovered, although she was’ shy in thi 
trippings, she was not awkward. Bhe ms assn 
lating her new frocks, as she had already assimilated 
many other things, during her weeks at the Villa-—pot 
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of manner, pf speech, of mental perspective. Uncon¬ 
sciously she copied Mrs. Burgoyfce’s movements and 
voice; she was learning to understand Manisty’s para¬ 
doxes, and Aunt Pattie’s small weaknesses. She was 
less raw, evidently; yet not less individual. Her provin¬ 
cialisms were dropping way ; her character, perhaps, was 
only emerging. . t 

' Are you pleased with it ? ’ she said timidly, as Mrs. 
Burgoyne bade her come in, and she advanced towards 
that lady, who was putting on her own hat before the 
glass. 

Eleanor, with uplifted arms, turned and smiled.— 

4 CharmiDg I You do one credit!—J b Aunt Paltie 
better?' 

Lucy was conscious of a momentary chill. Mrs. 
Burgoyne had been so kind and friendly during the 
whole planning and making of this dress, the girl, 
j)ci haps, hod inevitably expected a keener interest in its 
completion. . , 

She answered in some discomfort 
‘ I am afraid Miss Manisty’s not coming. I saw 
Bonson just now. Her headache is still so bad.’ 

‘ Ah 1’ —said Eleanor, absently, rummaging among her 
gloves; 4 this soirooco weather doesn’t suit her.’ 

Luoy fidgetbed a little as she stood by the dressing- 
table, took up one kniok-knack after another and put it 
down. At last she said— 

4 Do you mind my asking you a question ? 4 

% • 

Mrs. Burgoyne turned in surprise. 

4 By all means !—What can I do ?' 

4 Do you mind telling me whether you think I .ought 
to stay on here? Mias Manisty is so kind—she wapt*- 
me to stay , tall yon leave, and then .go to Vallombro#* 

with you—next month. But-•*, ..* .... -,i 

4 Why 44 but" ? ’—said Mrs. Burgoyne, briskly, still 
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in quest of rings, handkerchief, and fan’—' f unless you 
are quite tired of us/ • 

The girl smiled. ‘ I couldn’t be that. But—I think 
you'll he tired of me ! And I’ve heard from the Porters 
of a quiet pension in Florence, where some friends of 
thoirs will be staying till the middle of June. They 
would let me join them, till the Porters are ready for 
me.’ 

There was j'uBt a moment’s pause before Eleanor 
said— 

‘Aunt Pattie Would be very sorry. I know she 
counts on your going with her to Vallombrosa. I must 
go home by the beginning of June, and I believe Mr. 
Manisty goerf to Paris.’ 

* And the book ? ’ Lucy oould not help saying, and 
then wished vehemently that she had left the question 
alone. 

' I don’t understand ’— said Mrs. Burgoyne, stooping 
to look for her walking-shoes. 

‘ I didn’t—I didn’t know whether it was still to be 
« finished by the summer ? ’ 

‘No one knows,—certainly not the author! But it 
doesn’t concern me in the least.’ 

‘ How can it be finished without you ? ’ said Lucy 
wondering. Again she could not restrain the spirit of eager 
championship which had arisen in her mind of late; 
though she was tremulously uncertain as to how far she 
might express it. 

Certainly Mrs. Burgoyne showed a slight stiffening 
of manner. 

‘ It will have to get finished without me, I’m afraid. 
Luckily I’m not wanted; but if I were, I shall have no 
time for anything but my father this summer.' 

Lucy was silent. Mrs. Burgoyne finished tying her 
rehoes, then rose, and said lightly— 
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* Besides— poor book I It panted a change badly. So 
did I.—Now Mr. Neal will see it through.’ 

% 

Lucy went to say good-bye to Aunt Pattie*. before 
starting. Eleanor, left alone, stood a moment, thoughtful, 
beside the dressing-table. 

‘ She is sorry for me! ’ she .said to herself, with a 
sudden, passionate movement. 

This was the Nemi day—the day of festival, planned 
a fortnight before, to celebrate the end, the happy end of 
the book. It was to have been Eleanor’s special day— 
the sign and seal of that good fortune she had brought 
her cousin and his work. ' ; 

And now ?—Why were they going ? Eleanor hardly 
knew. She had triod to stop it. But Reggie Brooklyn 
had been asked, and the Ambassador’s daughter. And 
Vanbrugh Neal had a fancy to see Nemi. Manisty, who 
had forgotten all that the day was once to signify, had 
resigned himself to the expedition—he whp hated ex¬ 
peditions I—‘ because Neal wanted it.’ There had not . 
been a word said about it during the last few days that., 
had not brought gall and wound to Eleanor. Sloe, who 
thought she knew all that male selfishness was capable 
of, was yet surprised and pricked anew, hour after hour, 
by Manisty's casual sayings and assumptions. 

It was like some gourd-growth in the nightr-the rise 
of this entangling barrier between herself and him. She 
knew that some of it came from those secret super¬ 
stitions and fanoies about himself and his work which she 
had often detected in him. If a companion or a : place, 
even a particular table or pen had brought him luck, he 
would recur to them and repeat them with eagerness, 
once prove to him the contrary, and she had seen 
drop friend and pen with equal uecision.- - ' 

And as far as she could gather—as far as hi vft>ul<fe 
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discuss the matter at all—it was precisely, with regard to 
those* portions of the booS /sphere her influence upon it 
had been strongest, that the difficulties put forward by 

Mr. Neal had arisen. & 

# # 

Her lip quivered. She had little or no personal 
conceit. Very likely Mr. Neal’s criticisms were alto¬ 
gether just, and she had counselled wrongly. When 
Bhe thought of the old days of happy consultation, of 
that vibrating sympathy of thought which had arisen 
between them, glorifying the winter days in Rome, of 
the thousand signs in him of a deep, personal gratitude 
and affection— 

Vanished !—vanished 1 The soreness of heart she 

% 

carried about with her, proudly concealed, had the gnaw¬ 
ing constancy of physical pain. While he I—Nothing 
seemed to her more amazing than the lapses in mere 
gentlemanliness that Manisty could allow himself. He 
was capable on occasion of all that was most refined and 
tender in feeling. But once jar that central egotism of 
his, and he oould behave inoredibly 1 Through the small 
actions and omissions of every day, he could express, if 
he chose, a hardness of soul before which the woman 
shuddered. 


Did he in truth mean her to understand, not only 
that she had been an intruder, and an unlucky one, upon 
* his work and his intellectual life, but that any dearer 
hopes she might have based upon their comradeship 


were to be once for all abandoned? She stood there, 
lost in-a sudden tumult of passionate pride and misery, 
Which was crossed every now and then by a strange and 


.Each of us carries about with him a certain mental 
linage of himself—typical, characteristic—as we suppose; 
draped: at any rate to our fancy; round which we 
' group the inoidents of life. Eleanor saw herself always 


~ O 
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as the proud woman; it is a guise in which we ara^none 
of us loth to masquerade. Haughtily dumb and patient 
during her married years; proud morally, socially, intel¬ 
lectually ; finding in this stiffening o t the self her only 
defence against the ugly realities of daily life. Proud too 
in her loneliness and grief—proud of her very grief, of 
her very capacity for suffering, of all the delicate shades 
of thought and sorrow which furnished the matter of her 
secret life, lived without a sign beside the old father 
whoso coarser and commoner pride took such small 
account of hers 1 

And now—she seemed to herself to be already drinking 
humiliation, and foreseeing ever deeper draughts of it to 
come. She, who had never begged for anything, was in 
the mood to see her whole existence as a refused petition, 
a rejected gift. She had offered Edward Manisty her 
all of sympathy and intelligence, and he was throwing it 
back lightly, inexorably upon her hands. Her thin 
cheek burnt; but it was the truth. She annoyed and 
wearied him; and he had shaken her off; her, Eleanor , 
Burgoyne! She did not know herself. Her inmost , 
sense of idonlity was shaken. 

She leant her head an instant against the frame of 
the open window, closing her tired eyes upon the great 
Campagna below her. A surge of rebellious will passed 
through her. Always submission, patience, silence,—till 
now 1 Bat there are moments when a woman must rouse 

% ft 

herself, and fight—must not accept, but make, her fate. 

' I ^ 

Jealous! Was that last heat and ignominy of the 
soul to be hers too ? She was to find it a thre&t. &nd 
offence that he should spend some ofcthe evenmga 
now went so heavily, talking with this girl,—this pice 
Simple girl, whom she had herself bade him cultivate, 
whom she had herself brought into" notice, rubbing off 
her angles,—drilling her into beauty? The very notion,;* 
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was ^nadness and absurdity. It degraded, her in her 
own eyes. It was the%neasure of her own self-ignorance. 
She—resign him at the first threat of another claim! 
The passionate life of her own heart amazed and stunned 
her. 

The clock in the salon struck. She started, and went 
to straighten her veil at the glass. What would the 
afternoon bring her ? Something it should bring her. The 
Nemi days of the winter wore shrined in memory—each 
with its halo. Let her put out her full strength again, 
and now, before it w'as too late—before he had slipped 
too far away from her. 

The poor heart beat hotly against the lace of her 
dress. What did she intend or hope for? She only 
knew that this might be one of her last chances with him 
—that the days were running out—and the moment of 
separation approached. Her whole nature was athirst, 
desperately athirst for she knew not what. Yet some¬ 
thing told her that among these ups and downs of daily 
temper and fortune there lay strewn for her the last 
chances of her life. 

. * Please, ma’am, will you go in for a moment to Miss 
Manisty ? ’ 

The voice was Benson’s, who had waylaid Mrs. 
Burgoyne in the salon. 

Eleanor obeyed. 

From the shadows of her dark room Aunt Pattie raised 
a wan face. 

' Eleanor 1—what do you think ? ’— 

Eleanor ran to her. Miss Manisty handed her a 
telegram which read as follows— 

‘Your letter arrived too late to alter arrangements. 
Coming to-morrow—two or three nights—discusB plans. 

Alice.’ 
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Eleanor 'let her hand drop, and the two ladies looked 
at each other in dismay. 

* But you told her you couldn’t receive her here? \ 
'Several times over. Edward will he in Sespair. 

How are we to have her here with Miss Foster? Her 
behaviour the last two months has been too extra- 

, fa* 

ordinary.’ ' • 

Aunt Pattie fell back a languid little heap upon her 
pillows. Eleanor looked almost equally disconcerted. 
‘ Have you told Edward ? * ':*■ 

* No,’ said Aunt Pattie miserably, raising a hand to 
her aching head, as though to excuse her lack of courage. 

‘ Shall I tell him ? * ‘ 

‘ It’s too bad to put such things on you.’ 

* No, not at all. But I won’t tell him now. It would 
spoil the day. Some time before the evening.’ 

Aunt Pattie showed an aspect of relief/ 

1 Do whatever you think best. It’s very good of you-—’ 
‘Not at all. Dear Aunt Pattie l—lie still. By the 
way—has she anyone with her ? ’ 

. * Only her maid—the one person who can manage 
her at all. That poor lady, you know, who tried to be 
companion, gave it up some time ago. Where shall we 
put her?’ • .. 

‘ There are the two east rooms. Shall I tell Andreina 
to get them ready ? ’ 

Aunt Pattie acquiesced, with a sound rather like a groan. 
‘There is no chance still of stopping her?’; said 
Eleanor, moving away. 

‘ The telegram gives no address but 0$$ station,’ 
said Aunt Pattie wearily; ‘she must have sent it bn her 
journey.’ " 

Then we must be prepared. 

Pattie 1—we’ll help you through/ 

Eleanor stood a moment in the salon, thinking. 
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Unlucky I Manisty’s eccentric and unmanageable sister 
had been for many y<tirs the secret burden of his life and 
Aunt Pattie’s. Eleanor had been a witness of the annoy¬ 
ance And depression With which he had learnt during the 
winter that she was in Italy. She knew something of the 
efforts that had been made to keep her away from the villa.— 

Me would be furiously helpless and miserable under 
the infliction.—Somehow, her spirits rose.— 

She went to the door of the salon, and heard the 
carriageflrive up that was to take them to Nomi. Across 
Manisty’B room, she "saw himself on the balcony lounging 
and smoking till the ladies should appear. The blue 
lake with its green shores sparkled beyond him. The 
day was brightening. Certainly—let the bad news wait I 

As they drove along the Galleria di Sotto, Manisty 
Beemed to be preoccupied. The carriage had interrupted 
him in the midst of reading a long letter whioh he still 
held crumpled in bis hand. 

At last he said abruptly to Eleanor— 4 Benecke’s last 
chance is up. He is summoned to submit next week at 
latest.' 

* He tells you so ? ’ 

* Yes. He writes me a heart-broken letter.’ 

‘ Poor, poor fellow 1 It’s all the Jesuits’ doing. Mr. 
Neal told me the whole story.’ 

‘ Oh ! it’s tyranny of course. And the book’s only a frao- 
tioriof the truth,—a little Darwinian yeast leavening a lump 
of theology. But they’re quite right. They can’t help it.’ 

Eleanor looked at Lucy Foster and laughed. 

‘ Dangerous to say those things before Miss Foster.’ 

4 Does Miss Foster know anything about it ? ’—he said 

coolly. 

< Lucy hastily disclaimed any knowledge of Father 
i Benecke and his affairs. 
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1 They're very simple ’—said Manisty. 4 Father B^pecke 
is a priest, hut also a Professor, die published last year 
a rather Liberal book —very mildly liberal—some evolu¬ 
tion—some Biblical criticism—just a touch! .And a 
good deal of protest against the way in whioh the Jesuits 
aro ruining Catholic University education in.Germany. 
Lordl more than enough. They put his book on the 
1 ndex within a month; he has had a year's gvaoe to 
submit in; and now, if tho submission is not made 
within a week or so, he will be first suspended, and then 
—excommunicated.’ 

4 Who’s 44 they ” ? ’ said Lucy. 

4 Oh I the Congregation of the Index—or the people 
who set them on/ 

4 Is the book a bad book ? ’ 

4 Quito tho contrary/ 

4 And you’re pleased ? * 

4 1 think the Papaoy is keeping up discipline—and is 
not likely to go under just yet.’ 

He turned to her with his teasing laugh and was 
suddenly consoious of her new clogance. Where was the 
4 Sunday school teacher ’ ? Transformed!—in five weeks 
—into this vision that was sitting opposite to him? 
Beally, women were too wonderful I His male sense 
felt a kind of scorn for the plasticity of the sex. 

He has asked your opinion?’ said Lucy, pursuing 
the subject. 

•Yes. I told him the book was excellent—and his 
condemnation certain.’ 

Lucy bit her lip. 

‘Who did it?’ 

4 The Jesuits—probably/ 

4 And you defend them ? * 

< Of course!—They’re the only gentlemen in Europe 
who thoroughly understand their own business.’ 
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‘ Ijj^hat a business I ’ said Lucy, breathhigjquick.—‘To 
rush on every little bitof truth they see and Stamp it out!' 

' lake any other dangerous firework,—your simile is 
excellent.’ 

' Dangerous I’ She threw back her head.—'To the 
blind and the oripples.’ 

* Who are the larger half of mankind. Precisely.’ 

She hesitated, then could not restrain herself. 

' But you're not concerned ? ’ 

‘ I ? 0& dear no. I can be trusted with fireworks. 
Besides Fin not a Catholic.' 

‘ Is that fair ?—to stand outside slavery—and praise 
it?’ 

* Why not ?—if it suits my purpose ? ’ 

The girl was silent. Manisty glanced at Eleanor; 
she oaught the mischievous laugh in his eyes, and lightly 
returned it. It was his old comrade’s look, come back.* 1 
A warmer, more vital life stirred suddenly through all 
her veins; the slight and languid figure drew itself erect; 
her senses told her, hurriedly, for the first time that the 
May sun, the rapidly freshening air, and the quick move¬ 
ment of the carriage were all physically delightful. 

How fast, indeed, the spring was conquering the hills 1 
As they passed over the great viaduot at Aricia, the thick 
Chigi woods to the left masked the deep ravine in torrents 
of lightest foamiest green; and over the vast plain to the 
right, stretching to Ardea, Lanuvium and the sea, the 
power of the reawakening earth, like a shuttle in the loom, 
was weaving day by day its web of colour and growth, 
the ever heightening pattern of crop, and grass and vine. 
The beggl&s tormented them on the approach to Genzano, 
as they tormented of old Horace and Maecenas; and 
presently the long falling street of the town, with its 
iaaltifcudas of short, wiry,:brown-faoed folk, its clatter of 
Children and mules, its barbers and wine shops, brought 
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them in sight again of the emerald-green Campagna, ted the 
shiny Hazes over the sea. In front rose the towet-topped 
hill of Monte Giove, marking the site of Corioli ; and just 
as they turned towards Nemi the Appian Way rarf across 
their path. Overhead, a marvellous sky with scudding 
veils of white cloud. The blur and> bEght,of the acirocco 
had vanished without rain, Under a change of"wind. 
An all^blessing, all-penetrating sun poured qpeft the 
stirring earth. Everywhere fragments and ruins—ghosts 
of the great past—yet engulfed, as it were, and GttjRarlanded 
by the active and fertile present. ■ 

* y And now they were to follow the high ridge above the 
deep-sunk lake, toward Nemi on its farther side—Nemi 
.with its Orsini tower, grim and tall, rising on its fortress 
rook, high over the lake and what web onoe the thick 
grove or * Nemus ’ of the Goddess, mantling the proud 

’Vhite of her inviolate temple. - 

4 Look I ’ — said Eleanor, touching Lucy's hand. 
‘There’s the niched wall—and the platform of the 
temple.' . 

And Lucy, bending eager brows, saw across the lake ft 
tine of great recesses, overgrown and shadowy against 
the steep slopes or cliffs of the crater, and in front of them 
a flat spaca,. with one farm-shed upon it. • 

In the crater-wall, just behind and above the temple- 
site, was a black vertical cleft. Eleanor pointed if out to 
Manisty. ' - ■ '• 1 . : 

‘ Do you remember we never explored it ? Bit the 
Bpring must be there ?— Egeria’s spring ? ’ 

• ' Manisty lazily said Ee didn’t know. 

‘ Don’t imagine you will be let saW Dleanoi _ 
laughing. 4 We have settled every other point At; Seafl. 
This is left for tonday. It will mak^ft scramble aftcr'fij** 
' You will find it further than you thiols said Manisty, 

,'measuring-the distftnoe. . ' *' •• 
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* So it was 'somewhere on that terrace he died—poor 
priest! ’—flaid Buoy, musing. 

Manisty, who was walking beside the carriage, turned 
towards her. Her little speech flattered him. But he 
laughed. . 

‘I wonder how much it was worth—that place—in hard 
cash,' he said, drily. ' No doubt that was the secret of it.' 

Liioy Bmiled—unwillingly. They were mounting’ a 
charming road high above the lake. Stretching between 
them atjj&the lake were steep olive gardens and vino- 
yards ; above them light half-fledged woods climbed to 
the sky. In the Vineyards the fresh red-brown earth 
shone amid the endless regiments of vines, just breaking 
into leaf; daisie^gbttered under the olives; and" below, 
on a mid-way crag, a great wild-cherry, sun-fcouohed, 
flung its boughs and blossoms, a dazzling pearly glory, 
over the dork blue hollow of the lake. 


' " And on the farther side, the high, scooped-out wall 
of the crater rose rich and dark above the temple- 
site. How white— white —*it must have shone 1—thought 
Buoy. Her imagination had been naught by the priest^ 
story. She saw Nemi for, the first time as one who 
had Seen it before. Timidly she looked at.the man 


walking beside the carriage. Strange! She no longer 
disliked him as she had done, no longer felt it impossible 
tbatWshould have written the earlier book which had been 

I * • 1 

8b dear to her. Was it that she had seen him chastened 
and cfepcessed of late—had realised the comparative harm- 
lessndss pf bis vanity, the kindness and docility he could 
show togypend ? Ah no l—if he had been kind for one 
'fiisndvbaaaid been difficult and ungrateful for another. 
The thinness of Eleanor’s cheek, the hollowness of her 

> y'l ' 

btadeyb accused him. But even here the girl’s inner 
mind hud begun to doubt and demur. After all did she 
know inttoh—or anything—of their real relation ? 
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Certainly this afternoon he was a delightful- com¬ 
panion. That phrase which Vantfrugh Neal had applied 
to him in Lucy’s hearing, which had seemed'to her so 
absurd, began after all to fit. He was bon enfant both 
to Eleanor- and to her on this golden afternoon. He 
remembered Eleanor’s love for broom and brought her 
bunches of it from the steep banks; he made affectionate 
ulook of Neal’s old-maidish ways; he threw himself with 
ejaculations, joyous, paradoxical, violent, on the unfold¬ 
ing beauty of the lake and the spring; and throughout he 
made them feel his presence as something warmly strong 
and human, for all his provoking defeots, and that element 
cff the uncommunicated and unexplained which was always 
tp be felt in him. Eleanor began to look happier and 
younger than Bhe had looked for days. And Lucy 
wondered why the long ascent to Nemi was so delight¬ 
ful ; why the scirocco seemed to have gone from the air, 
leaving so purpureal and divine a light on mountain and 
lake and distance. 


When they arrived at Nemi, Manistyas usual showed 
that he knew nothing of the practical arrangements of 
the day, which were always made for him by other people. 

' What am I to do with these ? ’ he said, throwing his 
hands in despair towards the tea-baskets in the carriage.—■ 
* We can’t drive beyond this—And how are we to meet 
the others?—when do they come?—why aren’t they 
here?’ , '• . * ; ... 

He turned with peremptory impatience to ElOanor* 
She laid a calming hand upon his arm, poin^g to the 
crowd of peasant folk from the little towh^shafc had 
already gathered round the carriage. 

„ - / Get two bf those boys to carry tjj 
to meet the others at the temple, 
pith from Genzano.’. 
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Manisty'g brow cleared at once like*a child’s. Ho 
Went into the crowd, (Shattering his easy Italian, and laid 
hands on two boys, one of whom was straight and lithe 
and handsome as a young Bacchus, and bore the noble 
name of Aristodemo. Then, followed by a horde of 
begging children which had to be shaken off by degrees, 
they began the descent of the steep cliff on whioh Nemi 
stands. The path zigzagged downwards, and as they 
followed it, they came upon files of peasant women 
ascending*,, .all bearing on their kerchiefed heads great 
flat baskets of those small wood-strawberries, or fragolc, 
whioh, are the chief crop of Nemi and its fields. 

The handsome women, the splendid red of the fruit 
and the scent which it shed along the path, the rich May 
light upon the fertile earth and its spray of leaf and 
blossom, the sense of growth and ferment' and pushing 
life everywhere—these things made Lucy’s spirits dance 
within her. She hung back with the two boys, shyly 
practising her Italian upon them, d»hile Eleanor and 
Manisty walked ahead. 

But Manisty did not forget her. Half-way down the 
path, he turned back to look at her, and saw that she was 
oarrying a light waterproof, which aunt Pattie had forced 
upon her lest the soirocco should end in rain. He stopped 
and demanded it. Lucy resisted. 

Y‘i can carry that,’ he urged impatiently; ‘it isn’t 
baskets.’ 

‘ You could carry those,’ she said laughing. 

‘Not in a world that grows boys and sixpences. But 
that cloak. Please! ’ 

'*■’ The tofie was imperious and 6he yielded. He hurried 
on to jean Eleanor, carrying the cloak with his usual 
a#kwpj&te*fi, and q/ten trailing it in the dust. Lucy, 
very neat and precise in all her personal ways, 
suffered at the sight, and wished she had stood firm. 
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But to be waited on and remembered by him wm ; not 
a disagreeable experience ; perhaps because it was'still 
such a new and surprising one. .\ ‘; 

Presently they were on the level o! thelalfe, and 
their boys guided them through a narrow and stony 
by-path, to the. site of the temple, or as the peasant calls 
it the * Giardino del Lago.’ . 

It is a flat oblong space, with a two-storied. f£hn 
building—part of it showing brickwork of the early 
Empire—standing upon it. To north and ea^fc runs the 
niched wall in which, deep under accumulations of soil, 
Lord Savile found the great Tiberius, and those lost 
portrait busts which had been waiting there through the 
centuries till the pick and spade of an Englishman should 
release them. As to the temple wallsVhich the English 
lord uncovered, the trencheB that he dug, and the sacrificial 
altar that he laid bare—the land, their best guardian, has 
taken them back into itself. The strawberries grow, all 
over,them; only strange billows and depressions in the 
soil make the visitor pause and wonder. The earth seems 
Jo say to him—' Here indeed are secrets and treasures— 
but not for you 1.1 have been robbed enough. The dead 


are' tnine. Leave then! in my breast. And you 1—go 
your w$ys,in the sun I' . .. 

They, ^nade their way across the strawberry fields, 
looking for the friends who were to join them-^-Reggie 
Brooklyn, Mr, Neal, and the two ladies. Therer^us no 
sign of them whatever. Yet, according to tu&s and 
trains, they should have been on the spot, waiting ;!' ’' 

‘ Annoying l ’ said Manisty, with his re^y.ixjrilfbflity. 
‘ Reggie might really have managed bet 
fellow ?' '; :* ’ . . .. 7* 

It was the padrone or tenant of the Giardin#, who came 
to arid parleyed with them.' Yetfi ? : Ecc$ans»* 
freight put down their baskets and make thto wii^Bta 
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pointed to a bench behind the shed. ‘ The forcslicri 
came every day; he tamed away in indifferenoe. 

Meanwhile the girls and women gathering among the 
strawberries, raised themselves to look at the party, flash¬ 
ing their white teeth at Aristodemo, who was evidently a 
wit among them. They flung him gibes as he passed, to 
whioh he replied disdainfully. A group of girls who had 
been singing together, turned round upon him, * chaffing ’ 
him with shrill voioes and outstretched necks, like a flock 
of young^ackling geese, while he, holding himself erect, 
threw them back flinty* words and glances, hitting at every 
stroke, striding past them with the port of a young king. 
Then they broke into a song which they could hardly 
sing for laughing—about a lover who had been jilted by 
his mistress. Aristodemo turned a deaf ear, but the 
mocking song, sung by the harsh Italian voices, seemed to 
fill the hollow of the lake and echoed from the steep side 
of the crater. The afternoon sun, striking from the 
ridge of Genzano, filled the rich tangled cup, and threw 
its shafts into the hollows of the temple wall.' Lucy 
standing still under the heat and looking round her, felt 
herself steeped and bathed in Italy. Her New England 
reserve betrayed almost nothing; but underneath,i&ere 
was a young passionate heart, thrilling to nature and 
tfie spring, conscious too of a sort of fate* in these 
delicious hours, that were so much sharper and full of 
meaning than any her small experience had yet known. 

She walked on to look at the niched wall, while 
Manisty tod Eleanor parleyed with Aristodemo as to the 
guardianship of the tea. Presently she heard their steps 
Igmadhtt r? and she turned back to them eagerly. 

boy was in that tree! ’—she said to Manisty, 
pointing to a great olive that flung its branches over a 

which must once have formed part of an 
enclosure wall beyond the statued recesses. 
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' Was he ? ’ said Manisty, surprised into a simile. 

1 You know best.—You are very kind to that nonsense.’ 

She hesitated. 

4 Perhaps—perhaps yon don’t know why I likld it so • 
particularly. It reminded me of things in your other 
book.’ 

‘ The “ Letters from Palestine ” ? ’ said Manisty, half 
amused, half astonished. 


' I suppose you wonder I should have seen it ? But 
we read a great deal in my country l All sorttof people 
road—men and women who do the roughest work with 
their hands, and never spend a cent on themselves they 
can hplp. Uncle Ben gave it me. There was a review 
of it in the “ Springfield Republican ’’—I gueSs they will 
have sent it you. But ’—her voice took a shy note— 1 do 
you remember that piece about the wedding feast at 
Cana—where you imagined the people going home after¬ 
wards over the hill paths—how they talked, and what 
they felt ? ’ 

* I remember something of the sort,’ Baid Manisty— 

* I wrote it at Nazareth—in the spring. I’m sure it was 
bad*;.: ; „• 

* I don’t know why you say that ? * She knit her brows 
a little. ;‘If I shut my eyes, I seemed to be walking with 
them. And so with your goat-herd, I’m certain it was 
that tree I ’ she said, pointing to the tree, her bright smile 
breaking. ‘And the grove was here.—And the people 
came running down from the village on the cliff,’—she 


turned her hand towards Nemi. . 

Manisty was flattered again, all the more becSuse the 
girl had evidently no intention of flattery whatever, but 
was simply following the pleasure of her own thought 
He strolled on beside her, poking into the niches, and 
talking, 'as the whim took him, pouring out. i»er 
indeed some of the many thoughts and fancies widish 
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had been generated in him by thoso wiutot visits to Nemi 
that he and Eleanor bad made together. 

Eleanor loitered behind, looking at tho strawbony 
gatherers. 

* The next train should bring them here in about an 
hour,’ she thought to herself in great flatness of spirit. 
' 3Jow stupid of Reggie 1 ’ 

Then as she lilted hor eyes, they fell upon Manisty 
and Lucy, strolling along the wall together, he talking, 
she turning her brilliant young face towards him, her 
white dress Bbiuing in tho sun. 

A thought—a perception—thrust itself liko a lanc?- 
point through Eleanor’s mind.—She gave an inward 
cry—a cry of misery. The loko soorned to swim before 
hor. 
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CHAPTER VIH 

They made their tea under the shadow of the farm¬ 
building, which consisted ol a loft above, and a large dark 
room on the ground floor, which was fillod with the flat 
strawberry-baskets, full and ready for market. 

Lucy found the liltlo fesla dolightful, though all that 
the ladies had to do was to make an audience for Aristo- 
dowo and Manisty. Tho handsome dare-devil lad began 
to talk, drawn out by the Englishman, and lo I instead of 
a mere peasant they had got hold of an artist and a con¬ 
noisseur 1 Did ho know anything of the excavations and 
the ruins ? Why, ho knew everything ! IIo chattered to 
them, with astonishing knowledge and shrewdness, for 
half an hour. Complete composure, complete good- 
humour, complete good manners—he possessed them 
all. Easy to see that ho was the son of an old race, 
moulded by long centuries of urbano and civilised living l 

A little boastful, perhaps. He too had found the head 
of a statue, digging in his father’s orchard. Man or 
woman ?—asked Mrs. Burgoyne. A woman. And hand¬ 
some? The handsomest lady over seen. And per¬ 
fect? Quite porfect. Had she a nose, for instance? 
He shook his young head in scorn. Naturally she 
had a noso 1 Did the ladies suppose he would have 
picked up a oreature without one ? 

Then he rose and beckoned smiling to Eleanor and 
Lucy. ( They followed him through the cool lower room, 
where the strawberries gleamed red through the dark* up 
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the creaking stairs to the loft. And there on»the ground 
was an old box and in*the box, a few score of heads a,pd 
other fragments—little terracottas, such as the peasants 
turn up every winter as they plough or dig among the 
olives. Delioate little hooded women, beads of Artemis 
with the crown of Cybelo, winged heads, or heads covered 
with the Phrygian cap, portrait-heads of girls or child¬ 
ren, with their sharp profiles still perfect, and Iho last 
dab of the clay under the thumb of the artist, as clear 
and dean as when it was laid there some twenty-two 
centuries ago.- 

Lucy bent over them in a passion of pleasure, turning 
over the little things quite silently, but with sparkling 
looks. 

4 Would you like them ? ’ said Manisty, who had 
followed thorn, and stood over her, cigarette in hand. 

* Oh no I' said Lucy, rising in confusion. 1 Don’t get 
them for me.’ 

‘Come away,' said Eleanor, laughing. SNever 
interfere between a man and a bargain.’ 

The padroiie indeed appeared at the moment. Manisty 
Bent the ladies downstairs, and the bargaining began. 

When he came downstairs ten minutes later a small 
basket was in his hand. He offered it to Lucy, while he 
held out his other hand to Eleanor. The hand contained 
two fragments only, but of exquisite quality, ope a fine 
Artemis head with the Cybele crown, the other merely 
the mask or shell of a face, from brow to chin,—a gem 
of the purest an<| loveliest Greek work. 

Eleanor took them with a oritioal delight. Her 
oOmments were the oomments of taste and knowledge. 
They wers lightly given, without the smallest pedantry, 
but Manisty hardly answered them. He walked eagerly 
to Imey Foster, whose shy intense gratitude, covering 
an; ipi**ard fear that he had spent far, far too* much 
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money upon her, and that she had indecorously pro¬ 
voked his bounty, was evidently •attractive to him. He 
told her that he had got them for a mere nothing, and 
they sat down on the banch behind the house together, 
turning them over, he holding forth, and now and then 
discovering through her modest or eager replies, that she 
had been somehow remarkably well educated by that old 
Calvinist uncle of hers. The tincture of Greek and 
Latin, which had looked so repellent from a distance, 
presented itself differently now that it enabled him to 
give his talk rein, and was partly the source in her of 
these responsive grateful looks which became her so well. 
After all perhaps her Puritan stiffness was only on the 
surface. How much it had yielded already to Eleanor’s 
lessons t He really felt inclined to oontinue them on his 
own account; to test for himself this far famed pliancy 
of the American woman. 


Meanwhile Eleanor moved away, watching the path 
from Genzano whioh wound downwards from the Sforza 

I 

Cesarini villa to the ' Giardino,’ and was now visible, now 
hidden by the folds of the shore. 

presently Manisty and Lucy heard her exclamation. 

* At last!—What has Reggie been about ? ’ 

‘ Coming ? ’ said Manisty. 

1 Yes—thank goodness ! Evidently they missed that 


first train. But now there are four people coming down 
the hill—two men and two ladies. I’m sure one's 
Eeggie.’ 

• • si 

‘ Well, for the practical man he hasn't distinguished 
himself,* said. Manisty, taking out another cigarette. 

4 1 can’t see them now—they're hidden behind that 
. bend. They’ll be ten minutes more, I should think, before 
they arrive, Edward!’ «. . ’‘,'C* - • ^ 

"Don’t be energetic . '• \ ,Vy.V>» ' 

V’*4®rt time to explore- that ravin 2 --whil 0 


.w- - 


•■t ■ : 
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they’re having tea. Then we shall have sefcn [t all—done 
the last, last tiling 1 Who knows—dear Nemi 1—if wo 
shall ever see it again ? ’ ' 

He* tone was quite gay, yet, involuntarily, there was 
a touching note in iii. Luoy looked down guiltily, 
wishing herself away. But Manisty resisted; 

* You’ll be very tired, Eleanor—it’s much further than 
you think—and it’s very hot.’ 

* Oh no, it’s not far— and the sun’s going down fast. 
You wouldn’t be afraid? They’ll be hero directly,’ sho 
said, turning to Lucy.' 4 I’m sure it was they.’ 

' Don't mind me, please 1 ’ said Lucy. 4 1 shall bo 
perfectly right. I’ll boil the kettle again, and be ready 
for them. Aristodemo will look after me.’ 

Eleanor turned to Manisty. 

4 Come I ’ she said. 

This time she rather commanded than entreated. 
There was a delicate stateliness in her attitudo, her half¬ 
mourning dress of grey and black, her shadowy hat, the 
gesture of her hand, that spoke a hundred subtle things— 
all those points of age and breeding, of social distinction 
and experience, that marked her out from Lucy—from 
the girl’s charming immaturity. 

Manisty rose ungraciously. As he followed his cousin 
along the narrow path among the strawberry beds his 
expression was not agreeable. Eleanor’s heart—if she 
had looked back—might have failed her. But she hurried 
on. 




Lucy, left to hereof, set the stove under the kettle 
alight and prepared some fresh tea, while Aristodemo 
and the other boy leant against the wall in the shade 
chattering to each other. 

Th<i voices of Eleanor and Manisty had vanished out 
of hearing in the wood behind the Giardico. But the 
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voiocs from Gehzano began to come nearer. A quarter to 
sis.—There*would be only a short time for them to rest 
and have their tea in, befere they must all start home for 
the villa, where Miss Manisty was expecting th* whole 
party for dinner at eight. Was that Mr. Brooklyn’s 
voice? She. could not see them, but she could hear 
them talking in the narrow overgrown lone leading from 
the lake to the ruins. • . 

How very strange! The four persons approaching 
entered the Giardino still noisily laugliing and talking— 
and Lucy knew none of them 1 The two men, of whom 
one certainly resembled Mr. Brooklyn in height and 
build, were quite strangers to her; and she felt certain 
that the two' ladies, who were Btoui and elderly, had 
nothing to do either with Mrs. Elliott, Mr. Reggie's 
married sister, or with the Ambassador’s daughter. 

She watched them with astonishment They were 
English, tourists apparently from Frascati, to judge 
from their conversation. And they were in & great 
hurry. The walk had taken them longer than they 
expeobed, and they had only a short time to stay. 'They 
looked carelessly at the niched wall, and the shed with 
the strawberry baskets, remarking that there was-‘pre¬ 


cious little to see, now you’d done it.’ Then they w&lked 
past Lucy, throwing many curious glances at the solitary 
English girl with the tea-things before her, the gentlemen 
raising their hats. And finally they hurried awa#, and 
all sounds of them were soon lost in the quiet of thaMay 
evening. .... ^ ‘ .• v*. ■: '■ 

Lucy was left, feeling a little forlorn and disconaertcd. 
Presently she noticed that all the women, working pa 
the Giandino land were going home.. Aristodemo; an* 
his companion ran after some of. the girls; and 4beir 
ficordant shouts -.and', laughs. oq»& & 
distance, mingled with the ‘Ave Maria.’sung Igrgifbups 
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of woman ,and girls who were mounting &e zigzag path 
towards Nemi, their ojms linked together. * 

The evening stillness «ame flooding into the great 
hdlovj like a soft resistless wave. Every bow and then 
the voices of peasants going home rippled up from un¬ 
seen paths, then sank again into the earth. On the 
high windows of Nemi the sunset light from the Cam- 
pagna struok and flamed, 1 Ave Maria—gratia plena.' 
How softened now, how thinly, delicately far l The singers 
must be nearing their homes in the little hill town. 

Lucy looked around her. No one on the Giardino, 
no one in the fields near, no one on the Genzano road. 
She seemed to be absolutely alone. Her two companions 
. indeed could not be far away, and the boys no doubt 
would come back for the baskets. But meanwhile she 
could see and hear no one. 

The sun disappeared behind the Genzano ridge, and 
it grew odd all in a moment. She felt the chill, together 
with a sudden consciousness of fatigue. Wus there fever 
in this hollow of the lake ? Gertainly the dwellings were 
all, placed on the heights, save for the fisherman’s 
cottage half-way to Genzano. She got up and began to 
move about, wishing for her cloak. But Mr. Manisty 
had carried it off, absently, on his arm. 

Then she packed up the tea-things. What had 
happened to the party from Rome ? 

,, Surely more than an hour had passed. Had it taken 
them longer to climb to the -spring’s source than they 
trapppsed? How fast the light was failing, the rich 
ItftUah. light, impatient to be gone, claiming all or 
nothing i . i 

,;>3hp. girl began to be a little shaken with vague dis¬ 
torts and terrors. She bad been accustomed to 
the lake of Albano by herself, and to make 
Mends with the peasants. But after all the roads would 
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not be so closefy patrolled by carabinieri ii all was quite 
as safe as in Vermont or Middlesex f and there were plenty 
of disquieting stories current among the English visitors, 
even among the people themselves. Was it nothnly a 
month since a carriage containing some German royalties 
had been stopped and robbed by masked peasants on the 
Rocca di Papa road ? Had not an old resident in Rome 
told her, only the day before, that when he walked about 
these lake paths ho always filled his pockets with cigars 
and divested them of money, in order that the charcoal- 
burners might love him without robbing him ? Had not 
friends of theirs going to Cori and Ninfa been followed 
by mounted police all the way ? 

These things weighed little with her as she wandered 
in broad daylight about the roads near the villa. But 
now Bhe was quite alone, the night was coming, and 
the place seemed very desolate. 

But of course they would be back directly 1 Why 
not walk to meet them ? It was the heat and slackness 
of the day which had unnerved her. Perhaps, too, 
unknown to herself I—tho stir of new emotions and 
excitements in a deep and steadfast nature. 

She had marked the path they took, and she made 
her way to it. It proved to be very steep, dark, and 
Btony under meeting trees. She climbed it laboriously, 
calling at intervals. , •; ’ '■ 

Presently—a sound of steps and hoofs. Looking up 
she could just distinguish a couple of led mules with two 
big lads pioking' their way down the rocky lane. There 
was no turning aside. She passed them With as much 
dispatch as possible. 

They stopped, however, and stared at her,-—tiie elegant 
in heir white dress all alone.. Then 
ind'iihe c&uld not but be conscious of rel 
'.'4s she^had neither money nor cigars. 


they passed, 




• V 


:• .tv* 
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Suddenly there was a clatter of steps tetynd her, and 
she turned to see one 6f the boys, holding out his hand — 

‘ Signora I—un soldino I' 

•She walked fast, shaking her head. 

‘Non ho niento—monte.’ 

He followed her, still begging, his whining nolo 
passing into something more insolent. She hurried on. 
Presently there was a silence; the steps coased; she 
supposed he was tired of the pursuit, and had dropped 
back to the point whore his companion was waiting with 
the mules. 

But there was a sudden movement in the lane behind. 
She put up her hand with a little cry. Her cheek was 
struck,—again 1—another stone struck lior wrist. The 
blood flowed over her hand. She began to run, stum¬ 
bling up the path, wondering how she could defend 
herself if the two lads oame back and attaoked her 
together. 

Luckily the path lurnod; her whito dress could no 
longer offer thorn a mark. Sho fled on, and presently 
found a gap in the low wall of the lane, and a group of 
fig-trees just beyond it, amid which she crouched. Tho 
shock, the loneliness, tho pang of tho boys' brutality, had 
brought a sob into her throat. Why had her companions 
left her?—it was not kindt—till they were sure that 
the people coming were their expected guests. Her 
eheek seemed to be merely grazed, but her wrist was 
deeply cut. She wrapped her'handkorohief tightly round 
it, but it soon began to drip again upon *her pretty dress. 
Then she tore off some of the large young fig-leaves 
beside her, not knowing what else to do, and held them 
to it. 

A few minutes later, Manisty and Eleanor descended 
the same path in hasto. They had found the ascent 
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longer ancf more intricate than even he had expeoted, and 
had lost count of time in a con vernation -beside -Bgeria’s 
spring—a conversation that brought them back to Lucy 
ohanged beings, in a changed relation. What Was the 
meshing of Manisty’s moody, embarrassed look? and of 
that white and smiling composure that made a still 

» I 

frailer ghost of Eleanor than before ? 

* Did you hear that call ? ’ said Manisty, stopping. 

It was repeated, and they both recognised Lucy Pos¬ 
ter’s voice, coming from somewhere close to them on the 
richly grown hillside. Manisty exclaimed, ran on—paused 
—listened again—shouted—and there, beside the path; 
propping herself against the stones of the wall, was a 
white and tremulous girl holding a swathed arm stiffly in 
front of her so that the blood dripping from it should not 
fall upon her dress. 

Manisty came up to her in utter consternation. 
‘ What has happened ? How are you here ? Where are 
the others V ' 

Sho answered dizzily, then said, faintly trying to 
smile, ' If you could provide me with—something to tie 
round it ? ’ . ■ • 


* Eleanor 1 ’ Manisty’s voice rang up the path. Then 
he searched his own pockets in despair—remembering 
that he had wrapped his handkerchief ronnd Eleanor’s 
preoious terracottas just before they started, that the 
little parcel was on the top of the basket he had ,given 
to Miss Poster, and that*both were probably waiting 
with the tea-things helow. .... -Vt; 

Rleanor came up. , - . t*?--’;i' 

‘Why did we leave her?’ oried Manistjr; turning 
vehemently upon his cousin—‘ That was not Reggie and 
hi* party 1 What a horrible mistake! She has ':)w^h 
attacked by some of these peasant brutes. jaet Ax* '.M* 
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Something in his voice roused a gone&us discomfort 
in Luoy even through her faintness. 

. ‘ It is nothing,’ she said. * How could you help it ? 
It is %o silly!—I am so strong—and yet any cut, or 
prick even, makes me feel faint. If only we could make 
it stop—I Bhould be all right.’ 

Eleanor stooped and looked at the wound, so far as 
the light would serve, touching the wrist with her ioe-cold 
fingers. Manisty watched her anxiously. He valued her 
skill in nursing matters. 

‘It will soon stop,’she said. ‘We must bind it 
tightly.* 

And with a spare handkerchief, and the long muslin 
scarf from her own neck, she presently made as good a 
bandage a? was possible. 

‘ My poor frock! ’ said Lucy, half laughing, lialf 
miserable,—‘ what will Benson say to me ? ’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne did not seem to hear. 

‘We must have a sling,’ sho was saying to herself, 
and she took off the light silk shawl she wore round her 
own shoulders. 

* Oh no 1 Don’t, please 1 ’ said Lucy. ‘ It has grown 
so cold.’ 

And then they both perceived that she was trembling 
front head to foot. 

Vf • \ * • 

‘Gqod Heavens 1 ’ cried Manisty, looking at something 
on Ins own arm. ‘ And I carried off her cloak! There 
it’s b§en all the time! Whatest pretty sort of care to 
take of you! * . *• ' 

Elinor meanwhile was turning her shawl into a sling 
ixt ^te of Jjucy’s remonstrances. Manisty made none, 

; : Vi^ien the arm was safely supported, Lucy pulled her- 
B^H tegother with a great effort of will, and declared thfct 
shAjii^uM'noy. walk qinte well. 

, ''‘But allthat way round the lake to Genzano! '—said 
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Manisty; ‘pr up that steep hill to Nemi? feleanorl 
how can she possibly manage it ? ’* ‘ 

* Let her try,’ said Eleanor quietly. 1 It is the best. 
Now let her take your arm,' • • 

‘ Lucy looked up at Mrs. Burgoyne, smiling tremulously. 
* Thank you I—thank you 1 What a trouble I am 1 ’ 

She pub out her free hand, but Mrs. Burgoyne seemed 
to have moved away. It was taken by Manisty, who drew 
it within his arm. 


They descended slowly, and just as they were 
emerging from the heavy shadow of the lane into the 
mingled sunset and moonlight of the open ‘Giardino, 
sounds reached them that made them pause in astonish¬ 
ment. 


* Reggie!' said Manisty—' and Neal I Listen ! 
Good gracious t—there they are I ’ 

And sure enough, there in the dim light behind the 
farm-building, gathered in a group round the tea-baskets, 
laughing, and talking eagerly with each other, or with 
Aristodomo, was the whole lost party—the two ladies and 
the two men. And beside the group, held by another 
peasant, was a white horse with a side-saddle. 

Manisty called. The new-comers turned, looked, then 
Bhouted exultant. 


' Well! '—said Reggie, throwing up his arms at sight 
of Manisty, and skimming over the strawberry furrows 
towards them. * Of all the muddles! I give you this 
blessed country. I’ll nlver say a word for it again. 
Everything on this beastly line altered .for May—no 
notice to anybody!—all the old trains printed as lfeual, 
and a wretched flyleaf tucked in somewhere 
saw or was likely to see. Station full of people for the 
8$6. Train taken off—nothing till^.46. Neva tyweneh 
a confusion !—and the Capo-stazione as rude as hr could 
wy'!—^what’s the matter?’ V‘ .*VV* ’. 
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He drew up sharp in front of them. 

'We'fl tell you presently, my dear fellow/ said 
Manisty peremptorily. ‘But now just help us to get 
Miiis Foster home. What a meroy you thought of 
bringing a horse!’ 

' Why I—I brought it for—for Mrs. Burgoyne/ said 
the young man, astonished, looking round for his cousin. 

' We found the carriage waiting at the Sforza Cesarini 
gate, and the man told us you were an hour behind your 
time. So I thought Eleanor would be dead-tired, and I 
went to that man—you remember ?—wo got a horse from 
before-’ 

But Manisty had hurried Lucy on without listening 
to a word; and she herself was now too dizzy with 
fatigue and loss of blood to grasp what was being said 
around her. 

Reggie fell back in despair on Mrs. Burgoyne. 

* Eleanor 1—what have you been doing to yourselves! 
What a nightmare of an afternoon! How on earth aro 
you going to walk back all this way? What’s wrong 
with Miss Poster ? ’ 

‘ Some rough boys threw stones at her, and her arm 
is badly cut. Edward will take her on to Genzano, find 
a doctor and then bring her home.—We’ll go on first, 
and send back another carriage for them. You angel, 
Baggie, to think of that horse ! ’ 

' But I thought of it for you, Eleanor/ said the young 
man, looking in distress at iht delicate woman for whom 
he had so frank and constant an affection. ‘ Misa 
Poster's as strong as Samson I—or ought to be. What 
follies has Bhe been up to ?' 

" ' 4 Please, Reggie—hold your tongue 1 You shall talmas 
much nonsense as ypu please when once we have stalled 
the poor child off/ 

And Eleanor too ran forward. Manisty had just 
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put togothef a rough mounting blpok sorop timber 
in tho farm-building. Meanwhile the other two ladies had 
been helpful and kind. Mrs. Elliott had wrapped a white 
Chudda shawl round Liffy’g shivering frame. A flask con¬ 
taining somo brandy had been extracted from Mr. Neal’s 
pocket, more handkerchiefs and a better sling found for 
the arm. Finally Lucy, all her New England pride 
outraged by tho fuss that was boing made about her, 
muBt ncedB submit to be almost lifted on the horse by 
Manisty and Mr. Brooklyn. When she found herself in 
the saddlo, she looked round bewildered. ‘But this must 
havo boon meant for Mrs. Burgoync ! Oh how tired sho 
will bo! ’ 

* Don’t trouble yourself about me 1 I am as 
fresh as paint,’ said Eleanor’s laughing voice beside 
her. 

‘Eleanor! will you take them all on ahead?' said 
Manisty impatiently; ‘wo shall have to lead her care¬ 
fully to avoid rough places.’ 

Eleanor carried off tho rest of tho party. Manisty 
established himsolf at Lucy’s side. Tho man from 
Genzano led tho horse. 

After a quarter of an hour’s walking, mixed with the 
give and take of explauatioui on both sides as to the 
confusion of tho afternoon, Eleanor paused to recover 
breath an instant on a rising ground. Looking back, she 
saw through the blue Jrpes of the evening file two 
distant figures—the white form on the horse, the pro¬ 
tecting neamoss of tho man. • » 

She stifled a moan, drawn deep from founts of 
covetous and passionate agony. Then rile turned and 
harried up the stony path with an energy, a useless haste 
that evoked loud protests from Reggie Brooklyn. Eleanor 
did not answer him. There was beating within her Veins 
a violence that appalled hersolf. Whither was she going ? 
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'Meanwhile Lucy was reviving^ ihe coot freshness of 
the evening air. She seemed to bo travelling through a 
world of opal colour, arched by skies of pale green, -melt¬ 
ing into rose abovo, and daffodil gold below. All about 
her, blue and purple shadows were rising, like waves inter¬ 
fused with moonlight, flooding over the land. Where 
did the lake end and the 6hore begin ? All was drowned 
in the same dim wash of blue—the olives and figs, the 
reddish earth, the white of the cherries, the pale pink of 
the almonds. In front the lights of Genzano gleamed 
upon the tall cliff. But in this lonely path all was silence 
and woody fragrance; the honeysuckles threw breaths 
across their path ; tall orchises, white and stately, broke 
here and there from the darkness of the banks. In spite 
of pain and weakness her senses seemed to be flooded 
with beauty. A strange peace and docility overcame her. 

‘ You are better ? * said Manisty’s voice beside her. 
The tones of it were grave and musical; they expressed 
an enwrapping kindness, a ' human softness ’ that still 
further moved her. 


: ‘So much better! The bleeding has almost stopped. 
I—I suppose it would have been better, if T had 
waited for you?—if I had not ventured on those paths 
alone ? f , ^ 

: ThOre ,waa in $er sorupulohs mind a great penitence 
ab epi t the whale matter. How much trouble she was 
giving 1—-how her imprudence had spoilt the little -feSta I 
And poor Mrs. Burgoyne I—forced to walk up this long, 
long way. « W 

perhaps it would have been better**-said 
*or ie never quite know# about this population. 
After, til, for an Italian lad/to walk about some English 
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country laws alone, might not be quit# Bafe^anu 6$e 
ruffian is enough, *But the jpoinfc is—$¥ shoulcraot hate 
left you.’ • 

, . She was ■too feeble to protest. Manisty spokd to’the 
tnan leading the horse, bidding him draw on one side, so 
as to-avoid a stony bit of path. Then the reins fell from 
her stiff right hand, which seemed to be still trembling 
with ,cold. Instantly Manisty gathered them up, and re¬ 
placed them in the chill fingers. A 3 be did so he realised 
with a curious pleasure that the hand and wrist, though 
nob small, were still beautiful, with a fine shapely strength. 

Presently, as they mounted the steep ascent towards 
the Sforza Cesarini woods, he made her rest half way. 

‘ How those stones must have jarred you l ’—ho said 
frowning, as he turned the horse, so that she sat easily, 
without strain. 

‘ No 1 It was nothing. Oh—glorious 1 ’ 

For she found herself looking towards the woods of 
the south-eastern ridge of the lake, over which the 
moon had now fully risen. The lake was half shade, 
half light; the fleecy forests on the breast of Monte 
Cavo rose soft as a cloud into the infinite blue of the 


night-heaven. Below, a silver shaft struck the fisher¬ 
man’s hut beside the shore, where, deep in the water’s 
bre&St, lio tire wrecked ships of Caligula,—the treasure 
ships—whereof for seventy generations the peasants of 


Nemi have gone dreaming. . . I 

As they passed the’ hut,—half hour before— 

hlanisty had drawn her attention, in the dim lighVto .the 
great beams from the aide of the nearer ship, whh®T had 
been recently recovered by the divers, and were; lying 
at the water's edge. And he had told her,—with , a 
’ Endling eye—how he himself, within the last few months, 
had soon fresh trojfcies recovered from the wiiwr.-na 
toonaa Medusa above all,-fiercely lovely, tbe,.wotk of a 
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most coble and .moat passionate art, notiGreek though 
taught bjjj Greece^fresl^ full-blooded, and strdng, the art 
of the Empire in its eagle-yojitb. 

‘WJio destroyed the ships, and why?’ he said, os 
they paused, looking down upon the lake, ' There is not 
a shred of evidence. One can only dream. They were 
a madman’s whim; incredibly rich in marble, and metal, 
and terra-cotta, paid for, no doubt, from the sweat and 
blood of this country-side. Then the young monster 
who built and furnished them was murdered on the 


Palatine. Can’t you-see the rush of an avenging mob 
down this steep lane?—the havoc and the blows—the 
peasants hacking at the statues and the bronzes—loading 
their ox-carts perhaps with tho plunder—and finally 
letting in the lake upon the wreck I Well I—somehow 
like that it must have happened. The lake swallowed 
them; and, in spite of all the efforts of the Renaissance 
people, who sent down divers, the lake has kept them, 
substantially, till now. Not a line about them in any 
known document I History knows nothing. But the 
peasants handed down the story from father to son. 
Not a fisherman on this lake, for eighteen hundred years, 
but has tried to reaoh the ships. They all believed— 
they still believe—that they hold incredible treasures. 
But the lake is jealous—they lie deep! ’ 

Lucy bent forward, peering into the blue darkness of 
the lake, trying to see with his eyes, to catch the same 


ghostly signals horn the pash . The romance of the story 
and the moment, Manisty’s low, rushing speech, the 
sparkle of his poet’s look—the girl’s fancy yielded to the 
spent)! them *, her breath came quick and soft. Through 
att their outer difference, Manisty suddenly ielt the re¬ 
sponse bf her temperament to his. It was delightiuLto 
he there with her—delightful to be talking to her. 

• * *1 was on the shore,’ he continued, 1 watching the 
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diver# at wofk, v on tho day they drevf the Medusa. 
T helped tfife marr who drew he/ up;lfr clean^he shore 
and mud from them, and* the vixen glared at me .all 
the time, as though she thirsted to take vengeanfee upon 
us alL She had had time to think about it,—for she 
sahk perhaps ten years after the Crucifixion,—'while 
Mary still lived in the house of John I * 

His v&ifce dropped to the note of reverie, and a thrill 
passed through Lucy. Ho turned the horse’s head 
towards Genzano, and they journeyed on in silence.. 
She indeed was too weak for many words; but en¬ 
wrapped as it were by the influences around her,—Of the 
plaoe, the evening boauty, the personality of the man 
beside her,—Bhe seemed to be passing through a many- 
coloured dream, of which the interest and the pleasure 
never oeased. 

Presently they passed a little wayside shrine. 
Within its penthouse eave an oil-lamp flickered before 
tho frescoed Madonna and Child ; the Bhelf in front of 
the picture was heaped with flowers just beginning to 
fade. Manisty stayed the horse a moment; pointed 
first to the shrine, then to the bit of road beneath their 
feet. 


' Do you see this travertine—these blocks? This is 
a bii>, of the old road to the temple. I was with the 
exploring party when they carried up the Medusa and 
some other of their finds along here past the shrine. It 
was nearly dark—they did. not wa& to be obsefyed. 
But X was on old friend of the man in command, and he 
and i were walking together. The bearers of. ’thd*^fevy 
bronze things got tired. They put down their loadijost 
here, and lounged away. My friend stepped ftp to the 
■'sent of wooden bier they were carrying, fcoseethj^sil 
yWMt right. He uncovered the Medusa, and tujjtoed her 
$#■ the fight of the lamp before the shrine. Youoevet 
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saw ao strsoga and wild a tiling t—Ahe^ looks she 
threw at tha t Ijfcdonma and Child. “ Ai^t Madam," 
I said to her—“fee world* was yours when you went 
down-rbut now it's theirs I Tame ydur insolence I ’’ 
And I thought of hanging her herb, at night, just outside, 
under the lamp against the wall of the shrine—and How 
one might oome in the dark upoh the fierce head with 
the snakes—and watch her gazing at the Christ.’ 

Lucy shuddered and smiled. 

‘ I’m glad she wasn’t yours I ’ 

* Why ? The peasants would soon have made a saint 
of her, and invented’ a legend to fit. The snakes, for 
them, would have been the instruments of martyrdom— 
turned into a martyr’s crown. Italy and Catholicism 
absorb—assimilate—everything. 14 Santa Medusa 1 ’’— 
I assure you, she would be quite in order.’ 

There was a pause. Then sho heard him say under 
his breath— ‘ Marvellous, marvellous Italy!' 

She started and gave a slight cry—unsteady, in¬ 
voluntary. 

‘But you don’t love herl—you are ungrateful to 
her!’ . 

He looked up surprised—then laughed—a frank, 
pugnacious laugh. 

. ' There is Italy—and Italy.’ ^ 

4 Thera.is only one Italy 1—Aristodemo’s Italy—the 
Italy the peasants work in.’ 

■:-* cShe turned him, breathing quicker, the colour 
returning tcrherpale cheek. 

Italy that has just sent seven thousand of her 
sons to butchery in a wretched colony, because her 
hungfy poliiicians must have glory and keep themselves 
m-qffice You expect me to love that Italy?' ' ■ * 

. Within the kind new sweetness of his fame—a sweet- 

had risen the 
art 


nesenoman could use moroj, subtly—there 
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fiery accustomed note. But so restrained* 60 tampered 
to her Weakness, her momentary ,*iependenoe ttpdn 
him I . ; ' ' T. '' 

‘ You might be generous to her—just, at leasfctj—for 
the sake of the old.' 

She trembled a little from the mere exertion of speak¬ 
ing, and he saw it 

* No controversy to-night !’ he said smiling. ‘ Wait 
till you are fit for it, and I will overwhelm you. Do you 
suppose I don’t know all about the partisan literature you 
have been devouring ? ’ 

’ One had to hear the other side.’ 

* Was I such a bore with the right side ?' 

They both laughed. Then he said, shrugging his 
shoulders with sudden emphasis: 

1 What a nation of revolutionists you are in America I 
What does it feel like, I wonder, to be a people without a 
past, without traditions ? ’ 

Luoy exclaimed: ‘ Why, we are made of traditions 1 ’ 

* Traditions of revolt and self-will are no traditions,’ 
he said provokingly. 4 The submission of the individual 
to the whole—that’s what you know nothing of.’ 

* We shall know it when we want it I But it will be a 
free submission—given willingly.’ 

’^No priests allowed? Oh 1 you will get your priests. 
You are getting them. No modern nation can hold 
together without them.’ 

They sparred a little longer. Ther^Duoy’s momentary 
spirit of fight departed. She looked wistfuHy to see how 
near they were to Genzano. Manisty approach^: her 
more closely. 

* Did my nonsense cheer you—or 
in* a different voice. 1 1 only meant 
Sark 1—did you hear that sound ? ■* 

. . They stopped. Above them, to 
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through the d&sk a small farm in a patch ofvineyard. A 
dark figure suddenly hurled itself down a steep path to¬ 
wards them. Other figures followed it—seemed to 
wrestle*with it; there was a confused wailing and crying 
—the piteous shrill lamenting of a worn ah’s voice. 

‘ Oh, what is it ? ’ cried Luoy, clasping her hands. 

Manisty spoke a few sharp words to the man leading 
the horse. The man stood still and cheeked his beast. 
Manisty ran towards the sounds and the dim struggle on 

■ a* 

the slope above them. 

Such a cry t It rent and desolated the evening peace. 
It seemed to Lucy the voice of an old woman, crossed by 
other voioes—rough, chiding voices of men. Oh, were 
they ill-treating her? The girl said hurriedly to the man 
beside her that she would dismount. 

' No, no, Bignorina,’ said the man, placidly, raising his 
hand. ‘The signor will be here directly. It happens 
often, often.' 

And almost at the same moment Manisty was beside 
her again, and the gruesome sounds above were dying 
away. 

‘Were you frightened?’ he said, with anxiety. 

There was no need. How strange that it should have 
happened just now 1 It’s a Bcore that your Italy must 
Settle —mine washes her hands of it 1 ’ and he explained 
that what she hod heard were the cries of a poor hysterical 
woman, a small fanner’s wife, who had lost both her sons 
in the Abyssinian %rar, in the frightful retreat of Adowa, 
and had never been in her right mind since the news 
With the smallest lapse in the vigilance of those 
about her, she would rush down to the road, and thro# 
herself upon any passer-by, imploring them to intercede 
for her with the Government—that they should give her 
back her sons—Nino, at least 1 -—Nino, her youngest, and 
darling. It was impossible that they should both be 
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dead—impossible I The Holy Yirgiff would never hare 
suffered it. 0 

‘Poor soul!—sho tried to cling round my knees— 
wailing out tho candles and prayors she had dffer&d— 
shrieking something about the" Governo.” I helped tho 
sons to carry her ha. They were quito gentle to her.' 

Lucy turned away her head; and they resumed their 
march. She governed herself with all her power; but 
her normal self-control was weakened, and that cry of 
anguish still haunted hor. Some quiet tears fell— she 
hopod, sho believed that they were unseen. 

But Manisty perceived thorn. He gave not the 
smallest direct sign ; ho bogan at once to talk of other 
things in a quite other vein. But underlying his char¬ 
acteristic whims and sallies sho was presently conscious 
of a new and exquisite gentleno3s. It seemed to address 
itself both to her physical fatigue, and to the painful 
impression of the inoidont which had just passed. Her 
Budden tears—the tears of a tired ohild—and his delicate 
feeling—there arose out of them, as out of their whole 
journey, a relation, a bond, of which both were oonscious, 
to which sho yioldod herself in a kind of vague and timid 
pleasure. 

.For Manisty—as sho sat there, high above him, yet 
leaning a little towards him—there was something in the 
general freshness and purity of her presence, both 
physical and moral, that began most singularly to steal 
upon his emotions. Certain harriers sefemed to be falling, 
oertain secret sympathies emerging, drawn from regions 
far below their differences of ago and race, of nations and 
intellectual habit. How was it she had liked his Palestine 
book so much? He almost felt as though in some 
mysterious way he hod been talking to her, and-Bbe 
listening, for years,—sinoe first, perhaps, her sweet erode 
youth began. 
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Then evoh his agotism felt the pridk pi humour. 
Fivo weeks had she*been with them at the villa?— 
and in a fortnight their party was to break up. How 
profitably indeed he hod used his time with her! How 
civil—how kind—how discerning he had shown him¬ 


self I 

Yet soreness of this kind was soon lost in the surge 
of this new and unexpected impulse, which brought 
his youth exultantly back upon him. A beautiful woman 
rode besido him, through the Italian evening. With 
impatience, with an inward and passionate repudiation 
of all other bonds and claims, he threw himself into that 
mingled process—at once exploring and revealing— 
which makes tho thrill of oil the higher relations between 
men and women, and onds invariably either in love— 
or tragedy. 


They found a carriage wailing for thorn near tho 
Sforza-Ccsarini gate, and in it Mrs. Elliott, Bcggie 
Brooklyn’s kind sister. Lucy was taken to a doctor, and 
the hurt was dressed. By niuo o’clock she was once 
more under tho villa-roof. Miss Manisty receivod her 
with lamentations and enquiries, that the tottering Lucy 
was too weary even to hear aright. Amid what seemed, 
to her a babel of tongues and lights and kind concern, 
she was taken to bed and sleep. 

Mrs. Burgoyne did not attend hor. She waited in 
Manisty’s library, and wh^ Manisty entered the room 
she came forward— 

'Edward, I have some disagreeablo news ’— 

He stopped abruptly. 

* Your sister Alice will be here to-morrow.’ 

* My sister—Alicf ? ’—he repeated incredulously. 

* She telegraphed this morning that she must see you. 
Aunt Pattis consulted me. The telegram gave no 
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address—merely said that she ^ould come to-morrow 
for two or three nights.’ ' ' 

Manisty first stared in dismay, then, thrusting. his 
hands into his pocltets, began to walk hurriedly to a«d=fro. 
1 When did this ncws arrive ? ’ 


* This morning, before wo started.’ 

1 Eleanor I —Why was I not told ? ’ 

* I wanted to save the day,’—the words were spoken 
in Eleanor’s most charming, most musical voice. ‘ There 
was no address. You could not have stopped her.* 

'I Would have managed somehow,’—said Manisty 
striking, his hand on the table beside him in his annoy* 
anoe and impatience. 

% Eleanor did not defend herself. She tried to soothe 

4 \ % 

him, to promise him as usual that the dreaded visit 
should be made easy to him. But he paid little heed. 
He sat moodily brooding in his chair; and when Eleanor’s 
persuasions ceased, he broke out— 

‘That poor child!—After to-day’s experiences,—to 
have Alice let loose upon her!—I would have given 
anything—anything!—that it should not have hap¬ 
pened.’ 

‘Miss Foster?’ said Eleanor lightly—‘oh! she will 
'bear up.’ 

‘ There it is 1 ’—said Manisty, in a sadden fury. * We 
have all been misjudging her in the most extraordinary 


way 1 She is the most sensitive, teuder-natured creature 
—l would not put an ounce ri&re strain upon her for the 
world.’ 

His aunt called him, and he went stormfiy awy. 
Eleanor’s smile as she stood looking after biiartnhow 
pale and strange it was I ' S's * .• 


if .. if 
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CHAPTER IX 

* Miss Foster is not getting up ? How is she ? ’ 

‘ I believe Aunt Pattie only persuaded her to rest till 
after breakfast, and that was hard work. Aupt Pattie 
thought her rather shaken still.’ 

The speakers were Manisty and Mrs. Burgoyno. 
Eleanor was sitting in the deep shade of the avenue that 
ran along the outer edge of the garden. Through the 
gnarled trunks to her right shone the blazing stretches of 
the Campagna, melting into the hot shimmer of the 
Mediterranean. A new volume of French memoirs, 
whereof not a page had yet been cut, was lying upon her 
knee. 

Manisty, who had come out to consult with her, 
leant against the tree beside her. Presently he broke out 
impetuously: 

' Eleanor 1 we must protect that girl. You know,, 
what I mean ? You’ll help me ?' 

‘ What are' yotfafraid of ? ’ 

* Good heavens I—I hardly know. But we must keep 
Alice away from Miss Fog^r. She mustn’t walk with 
her, or sit with her, or be allowed to worry her in any 
way; _ > J should be beside myself with alarm if Alice 
were to take a fancy to her.’ U 

' Eleanor hesitated a moment. The slightest flush 
rose to her cheek, unnoticed in the shadow of her hat. 

ton feaow—if you are in any real anxiety—Miss 
Eoster could go to Florenoe. She told me yesterday that 
the Porters have friends there whom she oould join.’ 
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Manisty fidgoted. ^ 

* Well, I hardly think that’s necessary. It’s a great 
pity she should miss Vallombrosa. I hoped I might 
settle her and Aunt Pattio there by about the micUQ^ of 
Juno.’ 

Eleanor made so sudden a movoment that her book 
fell to the ground. 

* You are going to Vallombrosa? I thought you wero 
due at homo, the beginning of June ? ’ 

‘ That was when I thought the book was coming out 
bofore the end of the month. But now- 

‘ Now that it isn’t coming out at all, you feel there's 
no huriy ?' 

Manisty looked annoyed. 

' I don't think that’s a fair shot. Of course the book's 
coming out 1 But if it isn’t Juno, it must be Ootobcr. 
So thoio’s no hurry.’ 

The little cold laugh with which Eleanor had spoken 
her last words subsided. But she gave him no sign of 
assent. Ho pulled a stalk of glass, and nibbled at it 
uncomfortably. 

* You think I’m a person easily discouraged ? ’ he said 
presen lly. 

* * You take advice so oddly,’ she said, smiling; ‘ some¬ 

times so ill- sometimes so desperately well.’ 

* I can't help it. I am made like that. When a m&n 
hogins to criticise my work, I first bate him—then I’m 
all of his opinion—only more v eo.’ 

‘I know/ said Eleanor impatiently. ‘It’s this 
droadful modern humility—the abominable power we all 
Rave of seeing the other side. But an author is no good 
till he has thrown his critics out of window.’ 

' Poor Neal!' said Manisty, with his broad sudden 
smile, * he would fall hard. However, to return to Miss 
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Foster. There’a no peed to drive her away if we look 
after her. You'll help us, won’t yon, Eleanor ? ’ 

Ha sat down on a atone bench beside her. The 
m$|dhtary cloud had cleared away. He was his most 
charming, most handsome self. A shiver ran through 
Eleanor. Her thought flew to yesterday—compared the 
land radiance of the face beside her, its look of brotherly 
confidence and appeal, with the look of yesterday, the 
hard evasiveness with whioh he had met all her poor 
woman’s attempts to renew the old intimacy, roknit 
the old bond. She .thought of the solitary, sleepless 
misery of the night she had just passed through. And 
here they were, sitting in oousinly talk, as though nothing 
else were between thorn but this polite anxiety for Miss 
Poster’s peace of mind 1 What was behind that apparently 
frank brow—those sparkling grey-blue eyes? Manisty 
could always be a mystery when he chose, even to those 
who knew him best. 


| 


She drew a long inward breath, feeling the old 
inexorable compulsion that lies upon the decent woman, 
who can only play the game as the man chooses to set it 
■ ' I don’t know what I can do—’ she said slowly. 

' You think Alice is no better ? ’ 

Manisty shook his head. He looked at her sharply' 


doubtfully, aa, though measuring her—and then said, 
lowering hie voiced 

‘ I believe—I know I can trust you with this*-I have 
some reason jpi suppose that there was an attempt at 
suicide at .Venfce. Her maid prevented it, and gave me 
thahimt lam in communication with the maid—-though 
AliceJbas .Bo idea of it. ■/ 0 
•V.!#©ught she to oome here at all ?' said Eleanor after a 
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long as sho h in Rome and we here, we can't protect 

ourselves and the villa. There are a thousand ways of 
invading us. Better let her come—find out what.she 
wants—pacify her if possible—and send her away,.’ I 
am not afraid for ourselves, you included, Eleanor! She 
would do us -no harm. A short annoyance—and it would 
be over. But Miss Foster is the weak point.’ 

Eleanor looked at .him inquiringly. 

‘It is one of the strongest signs of her unsound 
state,' said Manisty, frowning—‘ her wild fanoies that 
she takes for girls much younger than herself. There 
have been all sorts of difficulties in hotels. She will be 


absolutely silent with older people—or with you and me, 
for instance—but if she can captivate any quite young 
creature, she will pour herself out to her, follow her, 
writo to her, tease her.—Poor, poor Alice I ’ 

Manisty’s voice had become almost a groan. His look 
betrayed a true and manly feeling. 

* One must always remember,’ he resumed, * that she 
has still the power to attract a stranger. Her mind 
is in ruins—but they are the ruins of what was once 
fine and noble. But it is all so wild, and strange, 
and desperate. A girl is first fascinated—and then 


terrified. She begins by listening, and pitying—then 
Alice pursues her, swears her to secrecy, talks to her of 
enemies and persecutors, of persons who wish her death, 
who opChher letters, and dog her footsteps—till the girl 
can’t sleep at nights, and her 1 own nerve'bqgins to' fail 
her. There was a case of this at Florence last year, 
Dalgetty, that’s the maid, had to carry Alice off by chain 
fierce. The parents of the girl threatened to set the 
..doctors in motion—to get Alice sent to an asylum.**-.' 

But surely, surely,' cried Mob. Burgoyne, ?that 
-tfOflild he the right course l* ' 1 -• > 

•^'/'Manistyshook his head. *'• " ■ '' •' ‘ '?• * 
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‘ Impossible I' he said with energy. *‘Qpn’t imagine 
that my lawyers and'I haven’t looked into everything. 
Unless the disease has made much progress since I last 
saw^her, Alioe will always baffle any attempts to put 
her in restraint. She is queer—eccentric—melancholy; 
she envelopes the people she victimises with a kind of moral 
poison; but you can’t prove —so far, at least—that she is 
dangerous to herself or others. The evidence always falls 
short.’ He paused ; then added with cautious emphasis : 
‘ I don’t speak without book. It has been tried.’ „ 

1 But the attempt at Venice ? ’ 

'No good. The maid’B letter convinced me of two 
things—first, that she had attempted her life, and next, 
that there is no proof of it.’ 

Eleanor bent forward. 

* And the suitor—the man ? ’ 

‘ Dalgetty tells me there have been two interviews. 
The first at Venice—probably connected with the attempt 
we know of. The second some weeks ago at Padua. 
I believe the man to be a reputable person, though no 
doubt not insensible to the fact that Alice has some 


money.' You know who he is?—a French artist she 
came across in Venice. He is melancholy and lonely 
like herself. I believe he is genuinely attached to her. 


But after the last,Scene at Padua she told Dalgetty that 
she would never ifiake him miserable by marrying him.’ 

1 What do you suppose she is coming here foft? ’ 

.* Very likely to get me to do something for this man. 


Hie, won’t,be Ins wife, but she likes to be his Providence: 

I shall promise anything, in return for her going quickly 
back to Yenice—or Switzerland—where she often spends 
the summer. So long as she and Miss Foster are under 
one roof, I shall not Jiave a moment free from anxiety.’ * 
: Eleanor sank back in her ohair. She was silent; but 
her eye betrayed the bitter animation of the thoughts 
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passing belynd them, thoughts evoked not so much by 
what Mauisty bad said, as by wha'i be had not said. All 
alarm, all consideration to bo concentrated on one 
point?—nothing, and no one else, to matter ? ■' • 

But again she fought down the rising agony, refused 
to bo mastered by it, or to believe her own terrors. 
Another wave of feeling rose. It was so natural to her 
to love and help him l 

‘Well, of course I shall do what you tell mo! I 
generally do —don’t I ? What are your commands ? ’ 
lie brought his head nearer to hers, his brilliant eyes 
bent upon her intently: 

‘Never let her be alone with Miss Foster! Watoh 
her. If you see any sign of persecution—if you can’t 
chock il—let mo know at once. I shall keep Alice in 
play of course. Ono day wo can send Miss Foster into 
Koine—peihaps two. Ah! huslj 1—here she comes 1 * 
Eleanor looked round. Lucy had just appeared in 
the cool darkness of the avenue. She walked slowly 
and with a languid grace, trailing her whito skirts. The 
shy rusticity, the frank robustness of her earlier aspect 
wore now eithor gone, or temporarily merged in some¬ 
thing more exquisite and more appealing. Her youth too 
had never been so apparent. She had been too strong 
too self-reliant. The touch of physical delicacy seemed 
to have brought back the child. 

Theq, turning back to her companion, Eleanor saw 
the sudden softness in Manisty’s face—the alert ex¬ 
pectancy of his attitude. •, 

‘ What a wonderful oval of the head and cheek I ’ he 
said under his breath, half to himself, half to her. ‘ Bo 
you know, Eleanor, what she reminds me of ? ’ 

Eleanor shook her head. ¥ 

• Of that little hoad— little face rather—that I gave 
yon at Nomi. Don’t you tee it? 1 ’ 
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><. ‘ I always said she was like your Gfeeh bust,’ said 
Eleanor slowly. - 

‘ Ah, that was in her first archaic stage. But now that 
she’B more at ease with U3—you see ?—there’s the purity 
of line just the Bame—but subtilised—humanised—some¬ 
how! It’s the change from marble to terra-cotta, isn’t 
it ? * *• 

His fancy pleased him, and his Binile turned to hers 
for sympathy. Then, springing up, he went to meet 

Lu0y * ... . 

*Oh, there can be nothing in his mind! He could 

not speak—look—smile—like that to me,' thought 
Eleanor with passionate relief. 

•1 Then as they approached, she rose, and with kind 
solicitude forced Lucy to take her chair, on the plea thaG 
she herself was going back to the villa. 

Luoy touched her hand with timid gratitude. ‘ I don’t 
know what’s happened to me,’ she said, half wistful, 
half smiling; ‘ I never stayed in bed to breakfast in my 
life before. At Greyridge, they’d ’ think I had gone out 
of my mind.’ 

Eleanor inquired if it was an invariable sign of 
lunacy in America to take your breakfast in bed. Lucy 
couldn’t say. All she knew was that nobody ever took 
it (K> in Greyridge, Vermont, unless they were on the 
-point,of death. / 

‘ I should never be any good, any more,’ she said, with 
an energy that brought the red back to hor cheeks,— 
‘ if they ? v?ere to spoil me at home, as you spoil me here/ 

. Eleanor waved her hand, Bmiled, and went her way. 

At She moved further and further away from them 
down the long avenue, she saw them all the time, 
though she never once looked back—saw the eager 
inquiries Of the man* the modest responsiveness of the 
girl She was leaving them to themselves—at the bidding 
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of her own pride—and they had the May morning before 
thorn. According to a telogram just received, Alioe 
Manisty was not expected till after lunch. 

' . 

Meanwhile Manisty was talking of his sister to Lucy, 
with coolness, and as much frankness as he thought 
nocossary. 

‘ She is very odd—and very depressing. She is now 
very little with us. There is no company she likes as 
woll as her own. But in early days, she and I were 
groat friends. We were brought up in an old Yorkshire 
house together, and a queer pair we were. I was never 
sont to school, and I got the better of most of my tutors. 
Alice was unmanageable too, and wo spent most of our 
time rambling and reading as we pleased. Both of us 
dreamod awake half our time. I had shooting and 
fishing to take me out of myself; but Alice, after my 
mothor's death, lived with her "own fancies and got less 
like other people every day. There was a sort of garden 
house in the park,—a lonely, overgrown kind of place. 
We put our bookB there, and used practically to live there 
for weeks together. That was just after 1 came into the 
place, before I went abroad. Alice was sixteen. I can 
see her now sitting in the doorway of the little house, 
hour after hour, staring into the woods like a somnam¬ 
bulist, one arm beliind her head. One day I said to 
her: “ Alice, what are you thinking of ? ” " Myself 1 " 
she said. So then I laughed at her, and teased her. 
And she answered quite quietly, “I know it is a pity 
—but I can’t help it.” 

Lucy’s eyes were wide with wonder. * But you ought 
to have given her something to do—or to learn: couldn’t 
she have gone to school, or found some friends ? ’ 

* Oh I I dare say I ought to have done a thousand 
things,’ said ManUty impatiently. 'I was never a 
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model brother, or a model anything! I grew up for 
myself and by myself, ind I supposed Alice would do tho 
same. You disapprove ? ’ 

He •turned his sharp, compelling eyes upon her, so 
that Lucy flinohed a little. ‘ I shouldn’t dare,’ she said 
laughing. ‘ I don't know enough about it. But it’s plain, 
isn’t it, that girls of sixteen shouldn’t sit on doorsteps and 
think about themselves ? ’ 

' What did you think about at sixteen ? ’ 

Her look changed. 

•I had mother then,’—she said Bimply. 

* Ah! then—I’m afraid you’ve no right to sit in judg¬ 
ment upon us. Alioe and I had no mother—no one but 
ourselves. Of course all our relations and friends dis¬ 
approved of us. But that somehow has never made much 
difference to either of us. Does it make much difference 
to you ? Do you mind if people praise or blame you ? 
What does it matter* what anybody thinkB? Who can 
know anything about you but yourself ?—Eh ? ’ 

He poured out his questions in 'a hurry, one tumbling 
over the other. And he had already begun to bito tho 
inevitable stalk of grass. Luoy as usual was conscious 
both of intimidation and attraction—she felt him ut ouco 
absurd and magnetic. 

‘I’m sure we’re meant to cnre what people think,’ 
she said, with spirit. ‘ It helps us. It keeps us straight.’ 

His eyes flashed. 

‘You think so? Then we disagree entirely—abso¬ 
lutely—-and in toto ! I don’t want to be approved— 
outside my literary work any way—I want to be happy. 
It never enters my head to judge other people—why 
should they judge me ? ’ 

‘But—but’——Then she laughed out, remembering 
his book, and bis political escapade. ' Aren’t you always 
judging other people ? \ 

N 
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‘ Fighting them—yes 1 That’s another matter. But 
I don’t give mysolf superior airs/ I don’t judge—I just 
love—and hate.’ 

Her attention followed the bronzed expressive face, so 
bold in outline, so delicate in detail, with a growing 
fascination. 

1 It sooms to me you hate more than you love.’ 

He considered it. 

* Quite possible. It isn’t an engaging world. But 1 
don’t hate readily—I hato slowly and by degrees. If 
anybody offends mo, for instance, at first I hardly feel it, 
—it doosn’t soom to matter at all. Then it grows in my 
mind gradually, it becomes a weight—a burning fire— 
and drives everything else out. I hate the men, for 
instanoe, that I hated last yoar in England, much worse 
now than I did then ! ’ 

She bit her lip, but could not help the broadening 
smile, to which his own responded. 

‘Do you take any interest, Miss Foster, in what 
happened to me last year ? ’ 

‘I often wonder whether you regret it,’ she said, 
rather shyly. ‘ Wasn’t it—a great pity ? ’ 

‘ Not at all,’ he said peremptorily; ‘ I shall recover all 
I let slip.’ 

Sho did not reply. But the smile still trembled on 
her lips, while she copied his favourite triok in stripping 
the leaves from a spray of box. 

' You don’t believe that ? ’ 

* Does one over recover all one lets slip—especially in 
poliiios ? ’ 

* Goodness—you are a pessimist! Why should one 
not recover it?’ 

Her oh arming mouth curved still more gaily. 

‘ I have often heard my uncle say that the man who 
“resigns ” is lost.’ 
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'Ah I—never regret—never resign—never apologiso? 
We know that creed. • Your uncle must he a man of 
trenohaut opinions. Do you agree with him ? ’ 

^he^riod to be serious. 

1 1 suppose one Bhould count the cost before-’ 

‘Before one joins a ministry? Yes, that's a fair 
stroke. I wish to hoaven I had never joined it, But 
when I began to think that this particular Ministry was 
taking English society to perdition, it was as woll— 
wasn’t it ?—that I should leave it ? ’ 

Her face suddenly calmed itself to a swoet gravity. 

* Oh yes—yes ! —if iC was as bad as that.’ 

‘ I'm not likely to confess, anyway, that it wasn’t as 
bad as that!—But I will confess that I generally inolino 
to hate my own side,—and to Iovo my adversaries. 
English Liberals moreover hold tlie ridiculous opinion 
that the world is to bo governed by intelligence. I 
couldn’t havo believed it of any sane men. When I 
discovered it, I left them. My foreign experience had given 
the lie to all tliat. And when I left them, the tempta¬ 
tion to throw a paradox in their faces waB irresistible.’ 

She said nothing, but her expression spoke for her. 

‘ You think me mad ? ’ 

She turnod aside-dumb—plucking at a root of 
cyclamen beside her. 

‘ Insincere ? ’ 

‘No. But you like to startle people—to make them 
talk about you 1 ’ 

Her eyes were visible again; and he perceived at once 
her ooyrage and her diffidence. 

* Perhaps t English political life runs so smooth, that 
to throw in a stone and moke a splash was amusing.’ 

* But was it fair ? ’ she said, flushing. 

1 What do you mdhn ? ’ 

‘ Other people were jp earnest, and you-’ 
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‘ Were not ) Charge home. I am prepared/ he said, 
smiling. ‘ h 

* You talk now—as though you were a Catholic—and 
you are not, you don’t believe,' she said suddenly, in a 
deep, low voioe. 

He looked at her for a moment in a smiling silenoe. 
His lips were ready to launch a reckless sentence or two; 
but they refrained. Her attitude meanwhile betrayed an 
unconscious dread—like a child that fears a blow. 

* You charming saint I ’—be thought; surprised at his 
own feeling of pleasure. Pleasure in what ?—in the foot 
that however she might judge his opinions, she was dearly 
interested in the holder of them ? 

* What does one’s own point of view matter ? ’ he said 
gently. ‘ I believo what I can,—and as long as I can— 
sometimes for a whole twenty-four hours I Then a big 
doubt oomes along, and sends me floundering. But that 
has nothing to do with it. The case is quite simple. 
The world can’t get on without morals; and Catholicism, 
Anglioanism too—the religions of authority in short—are 
the groat guardians of morals. They are the binding 
foroes—the forcos making for solidarity and continuity. 
Your cocksure, peering Protestant is tho dissolvent— 
the foroe making for ruin. What’s his private judgment 
to me, or mine to him ? But for the sake of it, he’ll 
make everything mud and puddle! Of course you may 
say to me—it is perfectly open to you to say ’—he looked 
away from her, half-forgetting her, addressing with anima¬ 
tion and pugnacity an imaginary opponent—' wh*i do 
morals matter ?—how do you know that the present moral 
judgments of the world represent any ultimate truth? 
Ah 1 well ’—he shrugged his shoulders—' I can’t follow you 
there. Blaok thay be really white—^and white black; but 
I’m not going to admit it. It would make me too much of 
a dupe. I take my stand on morals. And if you give me 
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morals, yoti must give me the only force that can 
guarantee them,—Catholicism, more or less:—and 
dogrtSr-Tand ritual,—and superstition,—and all the fool¬ 
ish ineffable things that bind mankind together, and send 
them to “ face the music ” in this world and the next 1 ’ 

She sat silent, with twitohing lips, excited, yet 
passionately scornful and antagonistic. Thoughts of 
her home, of that Puritan piety amid which she had been 
brought up, flashed thick and fast through her mind. 
Suddenly she covered her face with her hands, to hide 
a fit of laughter that had overtaken her. 

‘All that amuses you?’—said Manisty, breathing a 
little faster. 

‘ No—oh 1 no. But—I was lliinking of my uncle— 
of the people in our village at borne. What you said 
of Protestants soemed to me, all at onoe, so odd—so 
ridiculous! ’ 

‘Did it? Tell me then about the people in your 
valley at home.’ 

And turning on his elbows beside her, he put her 
through a catechism as to her village, her uncle, her 
friends. She resisted a little, for the brusque assurance 
of his tone still sounded oddly in her American ear. But 
he was not easy to resist; and when she bad yielded sbe 
soon discovered that to talk to him was a no Icbs breath¬ 
less and absorbing business than to listen to him. He 
pounced on the new, the characteristic, the local; he 
drew out of her what he wanted to know: he made her 
see ferowo trees and fields, the figures of her home, with 
new sharpness, so quick, so dramatic, so voracious, one 
might almost say, were his own perceptions. 

1 jSspeoially did he make her tell him of the New Eng¬ 
land winter; of -the long pauses of its snow-bound life; 
ita : whirling winds and drifts; its snapping, crackling 
frosts,};, the lonely farms, and the deep sleigh-tracks 
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amid the vriiite wilderness, that styll in the ’vyinter 
bind these homesteads to each other and the nati 
strange gleams of moonrise and sunset on the fcold^lnlls; 
the strong dark armies of the pines; the grace of' the 
stripped birches. Above all, must she talk to him of the 
people in these farms, the frugal, or silent, or brooding 
people of the hills ; honourable^ hard, knotted, prejudiced, 
believing folk, whose lives and fates, whose spiritual 
visions and madnesses, were entwined with her owh 
young memories and deepest affections. " 11 

Figure after figure, story after story, did he draw from 
her,—warm from the hidden fire of her own strenuous, 
loving life. Once or twice she spoke of her mother—like 
one drawing a veil for an instant from a holy of holies. 
He felt and saw the burning of a sacred fire ; then the veil 
dropped, nor would it lift again for any word of his. And 
every now and then, a phrase that startled him by its 
quality,—its suggestions. Presently he was staring at her 
with his dark absent eyes. 

' Heavens I '—he was thinking—‘ what a woman there 
is in her!—what a nature ! ’ . 

The artist—the poet—the lover of things significant aind 
moving,—all these were stirred in him as he listened 
to her, as he watched her young and noble beauty. 


-, v i. .* * 


But, in the end, he would not grant her 
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argumentatively. 

* You male me see strange things—magnifioent f^ngg. 
If you like 1 But your old New England ea; 
dreamers are %ot your last word in America. ‘‘^Thef 'tell 
me your ancestral Protestantisms are fast bifeakfeg down. 
Your churches are turning into 
rooms. Catholicism is-growing am 
on the quack-medicines V -But 
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half-jhour. Only, take oare 1 I have seen'yoq a Catholic 
three minutes'! ’ 





ion ? • 

‘In*St. Peter’s/ 

Has look, srhiling, provocative, drove home his shaft. 

* I saw you overthrown. The great tradition swept 
upon you. You bowed tp.|t,—you felt I ’ 

She made no reply. F&r within she was consoious of a 
kind of tremor. The personality beside her seemed to be 
laying on intimate, encroaching hand upon her own, and 
her maidenliness shrank before it. 

She threw herself hastily upon other subjects. 
Presently, he found to his surprise that she was speaking 
to him of his book. 

' It would be so sad if it wore not finished,' she said 
timidly. ‘ Mrs. Burgoyne would feel it so.’ 
v His expression changed. 

']?ou t h i nk Mrs. Burgoyne cares about it so much?’ 

' But she worked so hard for it 1 ’—cried Lucy, 
indignant with something in his ’ manner, though she 
could not have defined what. Her mind, indeed, was 
fttflof vague and generous misgivings on the subject of 
Mrs. Burgoyne. First she had been angry with Mr. 
Manisty for what had Beemed to her neglect and in- 
gratitude. Now she was somehow dissatisfied with 
herself too. 

* She worked too hard,’ said Manisty gravely, * It is 
a good-thing the pressure has been taken off. Have you 
fouad out yet, Miss Eoster, what a remarkable woman pay 

i He turned to her with a sharp look of inquiry. ,. ,, 

' ■ her all day long,’ cried Lucy, warmly. 

*«'Vest's rigkj!,’ wiid Manisty , slowly—‘ that’s right. 

Mr:Wstory ? ’. .. 

' ij 1 Mic. Brooklyn told 
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* He doesn't know very much,—shall I tell it you ?' 

‘ If you ought—if Mrs. Burgojne would' like it,’ mud 
Lucy, hesitating. There was a chivalrous feeling in the 
girl’s mind that she was too new an acquaintance, that 
she had no right to the secrets of this friendship, and 
Manisty no right to speak of them. 

But Manisty took no notice. With half-shut eyes, like 
a man looking into the past, he began to desoribe his 
cousin; first as a girl in her father’s home; then in her 
married life, silent, unhappy, gentle; afterwards in the 
dumb years of her irreparable grief; and finally in this 
last phase of intellectual and spiritual energy, which had 
boon suoh an amazement to himself, whioh had first 
revealed to him indeed the truo Eleanor. 

He spoke slowly, with a singular and scrupulous 
choice of words; building up the image of Mrs. Burgoyne’s 
life and mind with an insight and a delicacy which 
presently held his listener spell-bound. Several timos 
Luoy felt herself flooded with hot colour. 

* Does he guess so much about—about us all ? ’ she 
asked herself with a secret excitement. 

Suddenly Manisty said, with an entire change of tone, 
springing to his feet as ho did so: 

1 In short, Miss Foster—my cousin Eleanor is one of 
the ablest and dearest of women—and she and I have 
been completely wasting each other’s time this wiuter 1 ’ 

Lucy stared at him in astonishment. 

* Shall I tell you why ? We have been too kind to 

each other 1 ’ « 

He waited^studying his companion’s face with a hard, 
whimsical look. 

‘Eleanor gave my book too much sympathy. It 
wanted brutality. 1 have worn her out^and my book is 
in a mess. The best thing I could do Rnt us both—was 
to cut it short.’ 
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Looy was uncomfortably silent. 
v*3Ekhere's no use in talking about it,’ Manisty went on, 
impatiently, with a shake of his great shoulders; ‘I am 
not mSant to work in partnership. A word of blame 
depresses me; and I am made a fool by praise. It was 
all a mistake. If only Eleanor could understand—that 
it’s my own fault—and I know it’s my own fault—and 

not think me unjust and unkind. Miss Foster-’ 

Lucy looked up. In the glance she encountered, the 
vigorous and wilful personality beside her seemed to bring 
all its force to bear upon herself— 

‘ — if Eleanor talks to you— 

■ ‘ She never does l ’ cried Lucy. 

‘ She might,’ said Manisty, coolly. * She might. If she 
does, persuade her of my admiration, my gratitude 1 Tell 
her that I know very well that I am not worth her help. 
Her inspiration would have led any other man to 
success. It only failed because I was I. I hate to seem 
to discourage and disavow what I once Accepted so eagerly. 
—But a man must find out his own mistakes—and thrash 
his own blunders. She was too kind to thrash them—so 
I have appointed Neal to the office. Do you under¬ 
stand ? . 

She rose, full of wavering approvals and disapprovals, 
seised by him,—and feeling with Mrs. Burgoyne. 

'I understand only a very little,’ she said, lifting her 
dear eyes to his { * except that I never saw anyone I— 
I eared for so much, in so short a time—as Mrs. Burgoyne.' 

* Ah 1 care for her I ’ he said, in another voice, with 
Kootber aspect ‘ Go on caring for her i She needs it’ 

- They walked on together towards the villa, for Alfredo 
the balcony signalling to them that the twelve 
o’olock breakfa§twa$ ready. - .... 

■ Ottthe way^tanisty turned upon her. ,-c . 

ifNow, you are to be obedient 1 You are not to pay 
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&ny attention to my sistor. She is not a happy person— 
but you are not to be sorry for W. You can't < under¬ 
stand her; and I beg you will not try. You are, please, 
to leave her alone. Can I trust you ? * 

' Hadn’t you better send me into Borne ? ’ said Lucy, 
laughing and embarrassed. 

1 1 always intended to do so,’ said Manisty shortly. 

Towards fivo o’clook, Alice Manisty arrived, accom¬ 
panied by an elderly maid. Lucy, before Bhe esoaped 
into tho garden, was aware of a very tall woman, 
possessing a harshly handsomo face, black eyes, and a 
thin long-limbed frame. These blaok eyos, uneasily 
bright, searched the salon, as she entered it, only to 
fasten, with a kind of grip, in which there was no joy, 
upon her brother. Lucy saw her kiss him with a oold 
porfunctoiiness, bowed herself, as her name was ner¬ 
vously pronounced by Miss Manisty, and then with¬ 
drew. Mrs. Burgoyne was in Rome for the afternoon. 

But at dinner they all met, and Lucy could satisfy 
some of the curiosity that burnt in her very feminine 
mind. Alico Manisty was dressed in black lace and 
satin, and carried herself with stateliness. Her hair, 
black like her brother’s, though with a fine line of grey 
here and there, was of enormous abundanoe, and she 
wore it heavily coiled round her head in a mode which 
gave particular relief to the fire and restlessness of the 
eyos which flashed beneath it. . Beside her, Eleanor 
Burgoyne, though she too was rather tall them short, 
suffered a curious eclipse. The plaintive dfctinatio n 
that made the charm of Eleanor's expression and move* 
ments seemed for the moment to mean and say no tiling, 
beside the tragic splendour of Alioe tyfaafaty. 

The dinner was not agreeable. MsSsty was clearly 
U1 at ease, and seething with inward annoyance; Miss 
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Manisty hath, the t^r of a frightened mouse; Alice 
Mafeisty talked not at all, and ate nothing except some 
poached eggs that she had apparently ordered for herself 
before dinner; and Eleanor—chattering of her afternoon 
in Borne—had to carry through the business as best Bhe 
eould, with occasional help from Lucy. 

Prom the first it was unpleasantly evident to Manisty 
that his sister took notice of Miss Foster. Almost her 
only words at table were addressed to the girl sitting 
opposite to her; and her roving eyes returned again and 
again to Lucy’s fresh young face and quiet brow. 

After dinner Manisty followed the ladies into the 
salon, and asked his aunt's leave to smoke his oigarette 
with them. • 


Lucy wondered what had passed between him and 
bis sister before dinner. He was polite to her; and yet 
she fancied that their relations were already strained. 

Presently, as Lucy was busy with some embroidery 
on one of the settees against the wall of the salon, Bhe was 
conscious of Alice Manisty’s approach. The new-comer 
sat down beside her, bent over her work, asked her a few 


low, deep-voiced questions. Those strange eyes fastened 
upon her,—stared at her indeed. 

Bnt instantly Manisty was there, cigarette in hand, 
Standing' between them. He distracted his sister's 
attention, « and at the same moment Eleanor called to 
Lucy from the piano. { ‘ r 

■ ‘Won't you turn over for me? I can’t play them by 


• » • 




Ucy Wondered at the scantiness of Mrs. Burgoyne’s 
cad memory that night. She, who could play by the 
without note, on most occasions, Showed herself, on 
tiedand|jigm4 to the printed ‘fcage; and tfiiV page 
he turnecFfor her by Lucy, and Lucy only, 
feanwhile Manisty sat beside his sister smoking, 
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throwing first the left leg over the right, then the right 
leg over the left, and making attempts at conversation 
with her, that Eleanor positively must not see, lest musio 
and decorum both break down in a wreck of nervous 
laughter. 

Alice Manisty scarcely responded ; she sat motionless, 
her wild block head bent like that of a Mron&d at watoh, 
her gaze fixed, her long thin hands grasping tho arm of 
hor chair with unconscious forco. 

‘ What is she thinking of ? ’ thought Lucy once, with 
a momentary shiver. * Horself ? * 

When bedtime came, Manisty gave the ladies their 
candles. As he bade good-night to Luoy, he said in her 
ear: ' You said you wished to see the Lateran Museum. 
My aunt will send Bonson with you to-morrow.’ 

His tone did not ask whether she wished for the 
arrangement, but simply imposed it. 

Then, as Eleanor approached him, he raised his 
shoulders with a gesture that only she saw, and led her 
a few steps apart in the dimly lighted ante-room, where 
the candles were placed. 

‘ She wants the most impossible things, my dear lady,’ 
he said in low-voiced despair—' things I can no more do 
than fly over the moon! ’ 

‘ Edward I ’—said his sister from the open door of the 
salon—‘ I Bhould like some further conversation with you 
before I go to bed.’ 

Manisty with the worst grace in the world saw his 
aunt and Eleanor to their rooms, and then went back to 
surrender himself to Alice. He was a man who took 
family relations hardly, impatient of the slightest bond 
that was not of his own choosing. Yet it was EleMbw-’s 
judgment that, considering his temperamept, he had not 
been a bad brother to this wild sister. Be had spent 
both heart and thought upon her case; and at the root of 
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hia relation her, a <}eep and painful pity vfas easily to 
be ffiVined. 

Vast as the Villa-apartment was, the rooms were all 
on one floor, and the doors fitted badly. Lucy's sleep 
was haunted for long by a distant sound of voices, 
generally low and restrained, but at moments rising and 
sharpening as though their owners forgot the hour and 
the night. In the morning it Beemfed to her that she had 
been last oonscious of a burst of weeping, far distant— 
then of a sudden silence . . . 


The following day, Lucy in Benson’s charge paid her 
duty to the Sophocles of tho Lateran Museum, and, 
armed with certain books lent her by Manisty, went 
wandering among the art and inscriptions of Christian 
Borne. She came home, inexplicably tired, through a 
glorious Campagna, splashed with poppies, embroidered 
with marigold and vetch; she climbed the Alban slopes 
from the heat below, and rejoiced in the keener air of the 
hills, and the freshness of the ponentc, as she drove from 
the station to the villa. 


Mrs. Burgoyne was leaning over the balcony looking 
exit for her. Lucy ran up to her, astonished at her own 
eagerness of foot, at the breath of home which seemed to 
issue from the great sun-beaten house. 

Eleanor looked pale and tired, but she took the girl’s 


hand kindly. 

'* Oh! you must keep all your gossip for dinner! ’ 
said Ele&nor, as they greeted. ‘ It will help us through. 
It has been rattier a hard day.’ 

i'v.&wy’* face showed her sympathy, and the question 
shlirdid nbt like to put into words^. 

tnf'Oh; it hqjg^be%n a wrestle aft day,’ saidEleanor 
wearily'.. ‘ She wants Mr. Manisty to do certain things 
•with her property, that as her trustee he cannot do. 
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She has tho maddest idoas—she is mad. And when she 
is orossod, she is terrible.’ 

At di nnor Lucy did her best to lighten the atmosphere, 
being indeed most truly sorry for her poor friends and 
thoir dilemma. But her pleasant girlish talk seemed to 
float above an abyss of trouble and discomfort, whioh 
threatened constantly to swallow it up. 

Alice Manisty indeed responded. She threw off her 
silence, and talked of Rome, exclusively to Lucy and 
with Lucy, showing in her talk a great deal of knowledge 
and a great doal of fine taste, mingled with occasional 
violenco and oxtravaganoe. Her oyos indeed were wilder 
than ever. They shone with a miserable intensity, that 
became a positive glare once or twice, when Manisty 
addressed hor. Her whole aspeot breathed a traffic 
determination, crossed with an anger she was hardly 
ablo to restrain. Lucy noticed that Bhe never spoke to 
or answered her brothor if she could help it. 

After diunor Lucy found herself the object of various 
embarrassing ovoituros on the part of the new-oomer. 
But on each occasion Manisty interposed at first adroitly, 
then roughly. On the last occasion Alice Manisty 
sprang to her feot, went to the bide table where the 
candles wore placed, disappeared and did not return. 
Manisty, his aunt, and Mrs. Burgoyno, drew logother in a 
corner of the salon discussing the events of the dfky in 
low anxious voicos. Lucy thought herself in the way, 
and wont to bed. * 


After some hours of sleep, Lucy awoke, oonsciou* of 
movement somewhere near her. With the advent Of the 
hot weather she had been moved to a room on the etffetjm 
side of the villa, in oa$\>f two small wings jutting out from 
the facade. She had looked her doo^ bufthe side window 
of her room, which overlooked the balcony toward* the 
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lake, was open, and Blight sounds came from the balcony. 
Springing u$ s&e crept softly towards the window. The 

but both they 

and. the casements were ajar. 

Through the chink she saw a strange sight. On the 
step leading from the house to the terrace of the balcony 
sat Alioe Manisty. Her head was thrown back against 
the wall of the villa, and her hands were clasped upon 
her knee. Her marvellous hair fell round her shoulders, 
and a strange illumination, in which a first gleam of dawn 
mingled with the moonlight, struck upon the white face 
and white hands emerging from the darkness of her hair 
and of her loose black dress. 

Was she asleep ? Luoy, holding baok so as not to be 
seen, peered with held breath. No 1—the large eyes were 
widftopen, though it seemed to Lupy that they saw nothing. 

Minute after minute passed. The figure on the terrace 
sat motionless. There were two statues on either Bide of 
her, a pair of battered round-limbed .nymphs, glorified by 
the mobnlight into a grace and poetry not theirs by day. 
They seemed to be looking down upon the woman at 
their feet in a soft bewilderment—wondering at a creature 
sp little like themselves; while from the terrace came up 
the scent of the garden, heavy with roses and bedrenched 
withdew. « 

" Suddenly it seemed to Lucy as though that white face, 
those intolerable eyes, awoke—turn towards herself, 

penetrated her room, pursued her.'" The figure moved, 
,«aiul there was a low sound of words. Her window was 
in-truth inaccessible from the terrace; but in a panic 
feajr.- Ji^y threw herself on the casement and \jtfce 
Bhuttos, closed them and drew the holts; as noiselessly 
ase^Vebnld, sti&pot # without sonpsThoise. “ Then hurry' 
i&g to bar bed* threw herself upon it, pahtirfg—in a. 
terror the could neither explain nor compose. ■ ■ ■ • * 1 


wooden shutters Jiad been drawn forward, 
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CHAPTER X 

4 My dear lady—there’s nothing to be done with her what¬ 
ever. She will not yield one inch—-and I cannot. But 
one thing at laBt is clear to me. The mischief has made 
progress—I fear, great progress.’ 

Manisty had drawn his cousin into the garden, and 
they were pacing the avenue. With his last words he 
turned upon her a grave significant look. 

The cause of Alice Manisty's visit, indeed, had turned 
out to be precisely what Manisty supposed. The sister 
had come to Marinata in order to persuade her brother, 
as one of the trustees of her property, to co-operate with 
her in bestowing some of her money on the Frenoli artist, 
Monsieur Octave Vacherot, to whom, as she calmly 
avowed, her affections were indissolubly attached, though 
she did not ever intend to marry him, nor indeed, to see 
much of him in the future. 4 1 shall never do him the 
disservice of becoming his wife ’—she announced, with 
her melancholy eyes full upon her brother— 4 But .money 
is of no use to me. He ; ie young and can employ it’ 
Manisty inquired whether the gentleman in question was 
aware of what she proposed. Alios replied that it money., 
were finally Battled upon him he would aocept it ; 
whereas his pride did not allow him to receive perpetual 
small sums at her hands. 4 But if 1 settle ,* definite sum 
upon him, he will tale it as an endowment of his genius, 
it would be giving to the public, not whim. -Hia great 
ideas would get their chance.’ 
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Manisty, in his way as excitable * as, she, had 
evidently fodhd it difficult to restrain himself when M. 
Octave Vacherot's views as to his own value were thus 
explained to him. Nevertheless he seemed to have 
shown on the whole a creditable patience, to have 
argued with his sister, to have even offered her money of 
his own, for the temporary supply of M. Vacherot’s 
necessities. But all to no avail; and in the end it had 
come of course to his flatly refusing any help of his to 
such a scheme, and without it the scheme fell. For their 
father had been perfectly well aware of his daughter’s 
eccentricities, and had placed her portion, by his will, in 
the hands of two trustees, of whom her brother was one, 
without whose consent she could not touch the capital. 

‘ It always seemed to her a monstrous arrangement,’ 
said Manisty, * and I can see now it galls her to the quick 
to have to apply to me, in this way. I don’t wonder—but 
I can’t help it. The duty’s there—worse look 1—and I’ve 
got to face it, for my father’s sake. . Besides, if I were to 
oonsent, the other fellow—an old cousin of ours—would 
never dream of doing it. Bo what's the good ? All the 
same, it makes me desperately anxious, to see the effect 
that this opposition of mine produces upon her.’ 

‘I saw yesterday that she must have been crying in 
the night’—said Eleanor. 

Her words evoked some emotion in Manisty. 

* She cried in my presence, and I believe she cried 
most of the night afterwards,’—he Said in hasty pain. 
'That beastVacherot 1 ’ 

•v.tWhy doesn't she marry him ? ’ 

the- noblest of reasons 1—She knows that her 
bra^ is clouded, and she won’t let him run the risk.’ 

• '-..silTheir eyes met in a quick sympathy. She saw that 
"fcif; poetic susceptibility, the romantic, and dramatic 
elements in him were all alive to his sister’s case. 

.0 
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How critically, sharply perceptive he was—or eouKf'be— 
with regard apparently to everybody is the worMf^-hive 
one 1 Often—as they talked—her heart stirred In -tWa 
way, far out of sight, like a fluttering and wounds thing. 

‘ It is the strangest madness ’—said Maaisty prerently 
—‘ Many people would say it was only extravagance of 
imagination unlesi they knew—what I know. She 1 told 
me last night, that she was not one person but two—and 
the other self was a brother!—not the least like me— 
who constantly told her what to do, and what not to do. 
She calls him quite calmly “ my brother John my 
heavenly brother." She says that he often does strange 
things, things that she does not understand; but thait he 
tells her the most wonderful secrets; and that he is a 


greater poet than any now living. She says that the 
first time she perceived him as separate from herself Was 
one day in Venice, when a friend came for her to the 
hotel. She went out with the friend, or seemed to go 
out with her—and then suddenly she perceived that she 
was lying on her bed, and that the other Alioe—had been 
John I He looks just like herself—but for the eyes. The 
weirdness of her look as she tells these things l But she 
expresses herself often with an extraordinary poetry. I 


envy her the words, and the phrases!—It seemed 'to me 
onoe or twice, that she had all sorts of things I wished 
to have. If one could only be a little mad—one might 
write good books !’. . ^ ' *' •••' ■■'•.vtf '■ ' 

He tamed upon his companion, with a wild feriUknee 
in his own blue eyes, that, taken together withtbe kutyfeefc 
of their conversation and his many "poinfe' of physical 
likeness: to his sister, sent an uncomfortable thrifl tfeK&ugh 
Eleanor. Nevertheless,, is she fa»# 
bottom of Maniafcy’s (feeing, 




ttfLLb 


hftd always so far rescued him in the long tun IMn’-iW 
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element whioh was extravagance in him, and madness in 
his sister. 

And certainly nothing could have been more reason¬ 
able, strong and kind, than his further talk about his 
sister. He confided to his cousin that his whole opinion 
of Alice’s state had ohanged; that certain symptoms for 
whioh be bad been warned to be on the watch had in his 
judgment appeared; that he had accordingly written to 
a specialist in Rome, asking him to come and see Alice, 
without warning, on the following day; and that he 
hoped to be ablo to persuade her without too much 
oonflict to accept medioal watching and treatment for a 
time. 

*1 feel that it is plotting against her,’ he said, not 
without feeling, ' but it has gone too far—she is not safe 
for herself or others. One of the most anxious things is 
this night-wandering, which has taken possession of hor. 
Did you hear her lost night ? ’ 

* Lost night ?'—said Eleanor, startled. 

‘I hod been warned by Daigetty,’ said Manisty. 
‘ And between three and four I thought I hoard sounds 
somewhere in the direction of the Albano balcony. So I 
orept out through the salon into the library. And there, 
sitting on the step of the glass passage—was Alice— 
looking as though she were turnod to marble—and 
staring At Miss Foster’s room 1 To my infinite relief I 
saw that Miss Foster’s shutters and windows were 

A 

fast closed. But I felt I could not leave Alice there. I 
made a little noise in the library to warn her, and then I 
came out upon her. She showed no surprise—nor did I. 
I asked her to come and look at the sunrise striking over 
the Campagna. She made no objection, and I took 
her through my room and the salon to the salon balcony. 
The sight was marvellous; and first, it gave her pleasure 
—she said a few things about it with her old graoe 

O 2 
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and power. Then—in a minute—a veil seemed to fall 
over her &yes. The possessed,* misefablfi look came 
back. She remembered that she hated me—that I had 


thwarted her. Yet I was able to persuade her to go back 
to her room. I promised that we would have more talk 
to-day. And when she had safely'shut her own door— 
you know that tiled ante-room, that leads to her room ?— 
I found the key of it, and locked it safely from outside. 
That’s one acoess to her. The other is through the 
room in which Dalgetty was sleeping. I'd have given 
a good deal to warn Dalgetty, but I dared not risk it. 
She had not heard Alioe go out by the ante-room, but 
she told me the other day the smallest sound in her 
own room woke her. So I felt tolerably safe, and I Went 
to bed.—Eleanor 1 do you think that child saw or knew 
anything of it ?' 

4 Luoy Foster ? I notioed nothing.’ 

The name, even on her own lips, struck Eleanor’s 
aching sense like a sound of fate. It seemed now as if 
tlirough every conversation she foresaw it—that all talk 
led up to it. 

4 She looks unlike herself still, this morning—don’t 
you think ? ’ said Manisty, in disquiet. 

4 Very possibly she got some chill at Nemi—spme 
slight poison—which will pass off.’ 

4 Well, now ’—he said, after a pause— 4 how shall we 


get through the day ? I shall have another scene with 
Alice, I suppose. T-don't see how it is to be avoided.* <■ 
Meanwhile—will you keep Miss Foster here ? ’-*-he 
pointed to.the garden—‘out of the way... 

‘ I must think of Aunt Pattie, remember,’ said Eles^or 
quiokly • \ a 'j%|* 

* Ah I dear Aunt Pattie !— rbut bring 
|»ri(Mtiy , well that Alioe has slroady n&dafr 
She has asked me many questions about her. She feels 
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her innocence and ffewness like a magnet, drawing out 
her own sorrows and grievances. My poor Alice—what 
a wreck 1 Could I have done more ?—could I ? * 

‘He walked on absently, his hands behind his back, his 
face working painfully. 

Eleanor was touched. She did her best to help him 
throw off his misgivings; she defended him from him¬ 
self ; she promised him her help, not with the old effu¬ 
sion, but still with a cousinly kindness. And his mercurial 
nature soon passed into another mood—a mood of hope¬ 
fulness that the doctor would set everything right, that 
Alice would consent to place herself under proper care, that 
the crisis would end well—and in twenty-four hours. 

‘ Meanwhile for this afternoon ? ‘ said Eleanor. 

‘ Oh 1 we must be guided by circumstances. We 
understand each other.—Eleanor l—what a prop, what a 
help you are 1 * 

She shrank into herself. It was true indeed that she 
had passed through a good many disagreeable hours 
since Alice Manisty arrived, on her own acoount; for she 
had been left in charge several times; and she had a 
secret terror of madness. Manisty had not given her 
much thanks till now. His facile gratitude seemed to 
her a little tardy. She smiled and put it aside. 


Manisty wrestled with his sister again that morning, 
while the other three ladies, all of them silent and per- 
'’ferbed, worked and read in the garden. Lucy debated 

With herself whether she should describe what she had 

% 

Seen the nigbt before. But her instinct was always to 
make fio unnecessary fuss. What harm was there in 
sitting out of doors, on an Italian night in May? She 
wbtilct not add to the others’ anxieties. Moreover she 
felt a curious slackness and shrinking from exertion— 
even the exertion of talking. As Eleanor had divined, she 
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had caught a slight ohill at Nemi, and the effects of ft were 
malarious, in the Italian way. She was conscious of a 
little shiveriness and languor, and of a wish to lie or sit 
quite still. But Aunt Pattie was administering Quinine, 
and keeping a motherly eye upon her. There was 
nothing, according to her, to be alarmed about. 

At the end of a couple of hours, Manisty came out 
from his study muoh discomposed. Alice Manisty shut 
herself up in her room, and Manisty summoned Eleanor 
to walk up and down a distant path with him. 

When luncheon came Alice Manisty did not appear. 
Dalgetiy brought a message exousing her, to which 
Manisty listened in silence. v 

Aunt Pattie slipped out to .see that the visitor had 
everything she required. But she returned almost 
instantly, her little parchment f&ce quivering with 
nervousness. 

‘ Alico would not see me,' she said to Manisty. 

* We must leave her alone,' he said quickly. ‘ Dalgefcty 
will look after her.’ 

The meal passed under a cloud of anxiety. For once 
Mfgusty exerted himself to make talk, but not with much 
success. • . . 


As the ladies left the dining-room, he detained Iiuoy. 
‘Would it be too hot for you in the garden now? 
. Would you mind returning there ? ’ • 


Ltfcy fetched her hat. There was only one pbori 
stretch of sun-beaten path to cross, and then, beyond! 
one entered upon the deep shade of the ilexes, «i|exHiy 
penetrated,at the turn of the day, by the fir^br^wfths qf 
the sea-wind from the wbsL Manisty carried her bodes, 
and arranged a chair for her. Then be Joo^ ^ 

Bee if any one was near. Tea. A.fqjjfc; gwdanera,^®' 

eu^ the ^aes m Ae central zone <*£ 

within call. . 1 7,\ >V ■ /. ii n ■■ Vi 
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■ >. s'My aunt, or Mrtjj Burgoyne will fdlloy you very 
shortly,’ he said. ‘ You do not mind being alone ? ’ 

• * Please, don’t think of me! 1 cried Lucy. 1 1 am afraid 
I am ih your way.’ 

' It will be all right to-morrow/ he said, following his 
own thoughts. ‘ May I ask that you will stay here for 
the present ? ’ 

Luoy promised, and he went. 

She was left to think first, to think many times, 
of the constant courtesy and kindness whioh had now 
wholly driven from her mind the memory of his first 
manner to her; then to ponder, with a growing fascina¬ 
tion which her own state of slight fever and the sultry 
heat of the day seemed to make it impossible for her to 
throw off, on Alice Manisty, on the incident of the night 
before, and on tholmeaning of the poor lady's state and 
behaviour. Bhe had taken Mrs. Burgoyne’s word of 
‘ mad" in a general sense, as meaning eccentricity and 
temper. But surely they were-gravely anxious—and 
everything was most strange and mysterious. Tho 
memory of the white staring face under tho moonlight 
appalled her. Bhe tried not to think of it; but it halted 
her. 

Her nerves were not in their normal state; and 
m she sat there in the cool, dark, vague, paralysing 
fears swept across her, of whioh she was ashamed. 
One minute she longed to go back to them, and help 
’•feeing' The next, she recognised that the best help 
she -conld'give was to stay where Bhe was. She saw 
very -well that she; was a responsibility and a care to 
.v*. 

/,,#Jf. it lasts, I must go away—she said to herself 
&a aOerbdniy/ must go/ ■ . / • . v.... • 

thought of going, the tears came mto her 
eyes. AV most,'there was little more than a fortnight 
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before th^ patty broke up, an<| she went with Aunt 
Pattie to Vallombrosa. 1 

She took up the book upon her knee. It was a fine 
poem in Boman dialect, on the. immortal retreat Of 
Garibaldi after ’49. But after a few lineB, she let it drop 
again, listlessly. One of the motives which had entered 
into her reading of these things—a constant heat of 
antagonism and of protest—seemed to have gone out of 
her. ' f 

Meanwhile Aunt Pattie, Eleanor and Manisty held 
conclave in Aunt Pattie’s sitting-room, which was a 
little room at the south-western corner of the apartment. 
It opened out of the salon, and overlooked the Cam- 
pagna. 

On the north-eastern side, Dalgetty, Alioe Mahisty’s 
maid, sat sewing in a passage-room, which commanded 
the entrance to the glass passage—her own docfr—the 
door of the ante-room that Manisty had spoken of 
to Eleanor, and close beside her a third door—which 
was half open—communicating with Manisty’s library. 
Th^- glass passage, or conservatory, led directly to the 
staircase and the garden, past the French windows of the 
.library. ” • ; ■ 

Dalgetty was a person of middle age, a strongly made 
. Scotchwoman with a high forehead and fashionable rolls 
of sandy hair.; Her face was thin and freckled, and one 
might have questioned whether its expression was shrpwdf 
or self-important. |!he was clearly thinking* of other 
matters than needlework. Her eyes travelled constantly 
to one or other of the doors in sight; and her lips had 
ttie pinched tension that shows preoccupation. . >• ,, 

Her mind indeed harboured agoojt many disagreeable 
thoughts. In the first place she ww pondering the 
qualities of a certain drag lately recommended a*jt 
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sedative to Ijpr mistres#. It seemed to Dalgetty that its 
effect had not been good, but evil; or rather that it acted 
capriciously, exciting as often as it soothed. Yet Miss 
Aliie would take it. On coming to her room after her 
interview with her brother, she had fallen first into a long 
fit of weeping, and then, after much restless pacing to and 
fro, she had put her hands to her head in a kind of 
despair, and had bidden Dalgetty give her the new 
medicine. ‘ I must lie down and sleep —sleep I ’—she 
had said, ‘ or-* 


And then she had paused, looking at Dalgetty with an 
aspect so piteous and wild that the maid’s heart had 
quaked within her. Nevertheless she had tried to keep 
the new medicine away from her mistress. But Miss 
Alice had shown gtuh uncontrollable anger on being 
crossed, that there was nothing for it but to yield. And 
as all was quiet in her room, Dalgetty hoped that this 
time the medicine would prove to be a friend, and not a 
fab, and that the poor lady would'wake up calmer and 
less distraught. 

She was certainly worse—much worse. The maid 
guessed at Mr. Manisty’s opinion; Bho divined fehe 
approach of some important step. Very likely she would 


soon be separated from her mistress; and the thought 
depressed her. Not only because she had an affection 


for her poor charge; but also because she was a rather 
laay and self-indulgent woman. Miss Alice had been 
1&ry trying oertainly; but she was not exacting in the 
way* of lateMjours and needlework*; she had plenty of 
money, and she liked moving about. All these qualities 


suited the tastes of the maid, who knew that she would 


not easily obtain another post so much to her mind, 

V eleetric bell on the outer landing rang. Alfredo 
admitted the caller, and Dalgetty presently perceived a 
taU pdest standing in the library. He was an old man 
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with beautiful 1 blue eyes, and he jsoemed 19 Dalgelty to 
have a nervous timid air. 

Alfredo had gone to ask Mr. Manisty whether he 
oould reoeive this gentleman—and meanwhile’ the 
fitrangor stood there twisting his long bony hands, and 
glanoing about him with the shyness of a bird. 

Presently Alfredo oame back, and conducted tho 
priest to the salon. 

He had not been gone five minutes before Mr. 
Manisty appeared. He oame through the library, and 
stood in the doorway of tho passage room where she Sat. 

' All right, Dalgetty ? ’ he said, stooping to her, and 
speaking iu a whisper. 

* I think and hope she’s asleep, sir,’ said the maid, in 
his ear—‘ I have heard nothing this half-hour.’ 

Manisty looked relieved, repeated his injunctions to 
bo watchful, and wont back to the salon. Dalgetty 
presently heard his voice in tho distance, mingling with 
those of the priest and Mrs. Eurgoyne. 

Now she had nothing left to amuse her but the view 
through the glass passage to the balcony and the lake. 
It. was hot, and she was tired of her sewing. The 
balcony however was in deep shade, and a breath of cool 
air came up from the lake. Dalgetty oonld not resist it. 
She glanced at her mistress’s door and listened a moment, 
All silence. 

She put down her work and slipped through the glass 
passage on to the broad stone balcony. 

There her ears were suddenly greeted wife a sound of* 
riotous shouting and singing on the road, and Alfredo ran 
out from the dining-room to join her, • > 

* Fasta ! ’—he said, nodding to her in a kindly patron¬ 

age, and speaking as he might have spoken to a child— 
'WMtat' . 1 * t ' 

-And Dalgetty began to see a number of carts adorned 
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with green boughs ant^, filled with singing 'people, coming 
along the road. Eaoh cart bad a band ©f girls dressed 
alike—red, white, orange, blue, and so forth. 

Alfredo endeavoured to explain that those were 
Romans who after visiting the church of the 1 Madonna 
del Divino A more ’ in the plain were now bound to an 
evening of merriment at Albano. According to him it 
was not so much a case of ' divino amore ’ as of * amore 
di vino,’ and he was very anxious that the English maid 
should understand hi a pun. She laughed—pretended— 
showed off her few words of Italian. 6he thought 
Alfredo a ftftmy, handsome little man, a sort of toy 
wound up, of which she could not understand the works. 
Rut after all he was a man; and the timo slipped by. 

After ten minutes, she remembered her duties with a 
start, and hastily crossing the glass passage, she returned 
to her post. All was just as she had left it. She listened 
at Miss Alioe’s door. Not a sound was to be heard; and 
she resumed her sewing, " 

* 1 

Meanwhile Manisly and Eleanor were busy with 
Father Beneoke. The poor priest had come full of a 
painful emotion, whioh broke its bounds as soon as he 
had Maniaty’s hand in his. 

‘You got my letter?' he said. ‘That told you my 
hopes were dead—that the sands for me were running 
out?-rAh 1 my kind friend—there is worse to tell you I ’ 

He Stood olinging unconsciously to Manisty's hand, 
his .eyes upon the Englishman!* faoe. 

,« j had submitted. The pressure upon me broke me 
down. I had given way. They brought me a message 
from the Holy .Father whioh wrong my heart. Next 
week they were to puljliah the offioial withdrawal—** 

$6 laudabiUUr subject"-**? on: know the 
formula? But-meanwhile they asked.more of me. His 
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Eminence«entreated of me a private letter ^hafc he might 
send it to the Holy Father. So I made a oon&tion. I 
would write,—but they must promise, on their part, that 
nothing Bhould be published beyond the formal submis¬ 
sion,—that my letter should be for his eyes alone, and 
for the Pope. They promiaed,-r-oh I not in writing—I 
have nothing written l—so I wrote. I placed myself, like a 
son, in the hands of the Holy Father.—Now, this morning 
there is my letter—the whole of it—in the Osservatore 
Romano ! To-morrow I—I came to tell you—I withdraw 
it. v I withdraw my submission ! ’ 

He drew himself up, his blue eyes shining. Yet they 
were swollen with fatigue and sleeplessness, and over the 
whole man a blighting breath of age and pain had passed 
since the day in St. Peter’s. 

Manisty looked at him in silenoe a moment. Then he 
said— 

* I’m sorry—heartily, heartily sorry 1 ’ 

At this Eleanor, thinking that the two men would 
prefer to be alone, turned to leave tbe room. The priest 
perceived it. 

' ■* Don’t leave us, madame, on my account. I have no 
seorets, and I know that you are acquainted with some at 
least of my poor history. But perhaps I am intruding; 
I am in your way V 

He looked round him in bewilderment It was 


evident to Eleanor that he had come to Manisty in a 
condition almost as unconscious of outward surround- 


a 0 

ings as that of the deep-walker. And dm and Majristy, 
on their side, as they stood looking at him, lost tbfe im¬ 
pression of the bodily man in the overwhelming impres¬ 
sion of a wounded spirit, struggling with ffiortalbUrtfe i 1 
t *v ‘Come and sit down,' she said* to him gently,' and 
■hs led him to a chair. Then she went into the next 
rot*n, poured o#t and brought him a cup of eoftta £b 
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took it with an unsteady hand and put it down»besLde him 
untouched. Then he looked at Manisty and began in 
detail the story of all that had happened to him since the 
letter & which he had communicated to his English 
friend the certainty of hia condemnation. 

Nothing could have been more touohing than his 
absorption in his own case ; his entire unconsciousness of 
anything in Manisty’s mind that could conflict with it. 
Eleanor turning from his tragic simplicity to Manisty’s 
ill-oonoealed worry and impatience, pitied both. That poor 
Father Benecke should have brought his grief to Manisty, 
on this afternoon of all afternoons ! 

It had been impossible to refuse to see him. He had 
oome a pilgrimage from Borne and could not be turned 
away. But she knew well that Manisty’s ear was 
listening all the time for every sound in the direction 
of his sister’s room; bis anxieties indeed betrayed them¬ 
selves in every restless movement as be sat with averted 
head—listening. 

Presently he got up, and with a hurried ' Excuse me 
an instant ’—he left the room. 

Father Benecke oeased to speak, his lips trembling. 
To find himself alone with Mrs. Burgoyne embarrassed 
him. He sat, folding his soutane upon his knee, 
answering in monosyllables to the questions that she 
put him. But her sympathy perhaps did more to help 
him unpack his heart than he knew; for when Manisty 
returned, he began to talk rapidly and well, a natural 
■eloquence returning to him. He was a South German, 
spoke ft fine literary English, of wbioh the very 
stumbles and occasional najvetCs had a peculiar charm 5 
like tfia faults which reveal a pure spirit even more 
plainly than its virtues. . 

- He reaohed his olimax, in a flash of emotion— 

My submission, you see—the bore fact of it—lef6 my 
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cause intact. It was the soldier falling py the w»H. 
But my letter must necessarily be misunderstood—Ay 
letter betrays the oause. And for that I have no right. 
You understand? I thought of the Pope—tW old 
man. They told me be was distressed—that the Holy 
Father had suffered—had lost sleep—through me 1 So 
I wrote out of my heart—like a son. And the paper 
this morning! —See — I have brought it you—the 
Osservatore Romano. It is insolent—brutal—but not to 
me I No, it is all honey to me 1 But to the truth—to our 
idefts.—No I—I oannot suffer it. I take it back!—I bear 
the consequences.’ ' 

And with trembling fingers, he took a draft letter 
from his pooket, and handed it, with the newspaper, to 
Manisty. - • 

Manisty read the letter, and returned it, frowning. 

‘ Yes—you have been abominably treated—no doubt of 
that. But have you counted the cost ? You know my 
point of view! It’s one episode, for me, in a world-wide 
struggle. Intellectually lam all with you—strategically, 
all with them. They can't give way 1 The smallest 
breach lets in the flood. And then, ohaos ! ’ 


* But the flood is truth I ’ said the old man, gazing 
at Manisty. There was a spot of red on each wasted 
cheek. -• • - ;• . ‘ 

Manisty shrugged his shoulders, then dropped his 
eyes upon the ground, and sat pondering awhilCP in a 
moody silence. Eleanor looked at him in someastdmshi 
ment ' It was as though for the first time -iris habitual’" 
paradox hurt him hi the'wielding—or rather -as: tlifohgh 
he- shrank - from using -what -was .'a Cibfioepeion ^^^w"’ 
intellect upon the flesh and blood before Man - Bba^hed ' 
never yet seen him visited by a like*wmpto«t»nX 
■' It was curious -Indeed to see that Eather BencoioB 
hhmell was not affected by Manisty’s attitude, Jtem 
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the beginning he had always instinctively appealed from 
the pamphleteer to the man. Manisty had been frank, 
brutal even. But notwithstanding, the sensitive yet 
strong "intelligence of the priest had gone straight for 
some oore of thought in the Englishman that it seemed 
only he divined. And it was clear that his own utter 
selflessness—his poetic and passionate detachment from 
all the objocts of sense and ambition—made him a 
marvel to Manisty's more turbid and ambiguous nature. 
There had been a mystical attraction between them from 
the first; bo that Manisty, even when he was most 
pugnacious, had yot a filial air and way towards the old 
man. 

Eleanor too hod often felt the spell. Yot to-day thcro 
were both in herself and Manisty hidden forces of fever 
and unrest which made tho pure idealism, the intellectual 
tragedy of the priest almost unbearable. Neither—for 
different and hidden reasons—could respond ; and it was 
an infinite relief to both when the old man at last rose to 
take his leave. 

They accompanied him through the library to the glass 
passage. 

' Keep me informed,’ said Manisty, wringing him by 
the hand; * and tell me if there is anything I oan do.’ 

Eleanor said some parting words of sympathy. Tho 
priest bowed to her with a grave courtesy in reply. 

* It will be as God wills,’ he said gently; and then 
went his way in a sad abstraction. 

^ Eleanor was left a moment alone. She put her hands 
over her heart, and pressed them there. ‘ He suffers 
from such high things I sho said to herself in a sudden 
passion Of misery—* and I ? ’ 

t 

, Manisty come hurrying book from the staircase, and 
crossed the library to the passage-room beyond. When 
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he saw DaJgetty there, still peacefully sewing, his look of 
anxiety cleared again. 

* AH right ? ’ he said to her. • 

* She hasn’t moved, sir. Miss Manlsty’B just been to 
ask, but I told her it’s the best sleep Miss Alioe has had 
this many a day. After all, that stuff do seem to have 
done her good.’ 

‘Well, Eleanor—shall we go and look after Miss 
Poster?’—he said, returning to her. ' . 

They entered the garden with cheered countenances. 
The secret terror of immediate and violent outbreak which 
had possessed Manisty since the morning subsided ; and 
he drew in the portent* with delight. 

Suddenly, however, as they turned into the avenue 
adorned by the battered bust of Domitian, Manisty’s 
hand went up to his eyes. He stopped; he gave a 
cry. 

‘ Good God I ’—he said—‘ She is there 1 ' 


And halfway down the shadowy space, Eleanor saw 
two figures, one white, the other dark, close together. 

She caught Manisty by the arm. 

‘ Don’t hurry 1—don’t excite her ! ’ 

As they came nearer, they saw that Lucy was still in 


the same low chair where Manisty had left her. Her 
head was thrown back against the cushions, and her face 
shone deathly white from the rich sun-warmed darkness 
shed by the over-arching trees. And kneeling beside her, 
holding both her helpless wrists, bending over ber ^ e. 
bind oi passionate, triumphant possession, was' Alice'’ 
Manisty. - ■ '-'.VV:"' 

At the sound of the steps on the gravel eh© looked 
round; and at the sight of her brother, she slowly 1st fall 
the hands she held—she slowly roseko her feet Her tell 
emaciated form held itself defiantly erect; her eyes fl as hed 
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‘ Alice t'—said Manisty, approaching »her—‘ I have 
something important to*say to you. I have reconsidered 
our conversation of this morning, and I came to tell you 
so. .Come back with me to the library—and let ns go 
into matters again.’ 

He Bpoke with gentleness, controlling her with a kind 
look. She shivered and hesitated; her eyes wavered. 
Then she began to say a number of rapid, incoherent 
things, in an under-voice. Manisty drew her hand within 
his arm. 

‘ Come,’ he said, and turned to the house. 

She pulled herself angrily away. 

• You are deceiving me,’ she said. ‘ I won’t go with 
you.’ 

But Manisty oaptured her again. 

‘Yes—we must have our talk,’ he said, with firm 
cheerfulness ; * there will be no time to-night.’ 

She broke into some passionate reproach, speaking in a 
thick low voice almost inaudible* 

• 

He answered it, and she replied. It was a quick 
dialogue, soothing on his side, wild on hers. Lucy, who 
had dragged herself from her attitude of mortal languor, 
sat with both hands grasping her chair, staring at the 
brother and sister. Eleanor had eyes for none but 
Manisty. Never had she seen liim so adequate, so finely 
master of himself. 

Hb conquered. Alice dropped her head sullenly, and 
let herself be led away. Then Eleanor turned to Lucy, 
Jt b& the girl, -with a great Bob, leant against her dress, and 
burst intb“unoontrollable tears. 

‘ Has she been long here ? ’ said Eleanor, caressing 
the blaok hair. 

' Very nearly an hour, I think. It seemed intermin¬ 
able. She has been felling me of her enemies—her un¬ 
happiness—how all her letters are opened—how every- 
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body hates -her—especially Mr, Manisty. She was 
followed at Venice by poople ^ho wished to kill her. 
One night, she says, she got into her gondola, in a dark 
canal, and found thoro a man with a dagger who 
attacked her. She only just escaped. There were many 
other things,—so-so—horrible I ’—said Lucy, covering 
her e) os. But the next moment she raised them. 
‘ Surely,’ she said imploringly, * surely she is insane ? ’ 

Eleanor looked down upon her, mutely nodding. 

‘ Thoreis a doctor coming to-morrow,’ she said, almost 
in a whisper. 

Lucy shuddered. 

‘ But wo have to get through the night,’ said Eleanor. 

‘Oh 1 at night ’—said Luoy—‘ if one found her there 
—beside one—one would die of it 1 I tried to shako hor 
off just now, several times; but it was impossible.’ 

She tried to oontrol herself, to complain no more, but 
she trembled from bead to foot. It was evident that she 


was under some overmastering impression, some overthrow 
of her own will-power which had unnerved and dis¬ 
organised her. Eleanor comforted her as best she oould. 

* Dalgetty and Edward will take care of her to-night,' 
—she said. ‘ And to-morrow, sbo will bo sent to some 
speoial cave. How she escaped from her room this 
afternoon I oannot imagine. We were all three on the 


watch.’ 

Luoy said nothing. She clung to Eleanor’s hand, 
while long shuddering breaths, gradually subsiding, 
passed through her; like the slow departure of bemg^ 
invading foroe. 
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CHAPTER XI 


After Manisty had carried off Lis sister, Eleanor and 
Luoy sat together in the garden, talking sometimes, but 
more often silent, till the sun began to drop towards 
Ostia and the Mediterranean. 

‘ You must oome in,’ said Eleanor, laying her hand on 
the girl’s. ‘ The ohill is beginning.' 

Luoy rose, conscious again of the slight giddiness of 
fever, and they walked towards the house. Half way, 
Luoy said with sudden, shy energy— 

‘ I do wish I were quite myself! It is I who ought to 
be helping you through this—and I am just nothing but a 
worry 1 ’ 


Eleanor smiled. 

‘ You distract our thoughts,' she said. * Nothing could 
hare made this visit of Alice's other than a trial.’ 

She spoke kindly, but with that subtle lack of response 
to Lucy's sympathy which had seemed to Spring first into 
existence on the day of Nemi. Lucy had never felt at 
ease with her .since then, and her heart, in truth, was a 
little sore. . She only knew that something intangible and 
•flmding had arisen between them; and that she felt 
herself once more the awkward, ignorant girl beside 
this daheate and high-bred woman, on whose confidence 
and ■friendship she had of course no claim whatever. 
Already she was conscious of a certain touch of shame 
she thought of her new dresses and of Mrs. 
s’s share in them. Had she been after all the 
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mere troublesome intruder ? Her swimnjing head and 
languid spirits left her the prey of these misgivings. 

Aunt Pattie met them at the head of the lon^ flight of 
stone stairs which led from the garden to the first 'floor. 
Her finger was on her lip. 

* Will you come through my room ? ’ she said under 
her breath. ' Edward and Alice are in the library.’ 

So they made a round—every room almost in the 
apartment communicating with every other—and thus 
reached Aunt Pattie’s sitting-room and the salon. Lucy 
sat shivering beside the wood-fire in Aunt Pattie’s room, 
whioh MiBS Manisty had lit as soon as she set eyes upon 
her; while the two other ladies murmured to each other 
in the salon. 

The rich wild light from the Campagna flooded the 
room; the day sank rapidly and a strange hush orept 
through the apartment. The women working among the 
olives below had gone home; there were no sounds from 
the Marinata road; and the crackling of the fire alone 
broke upon the stillness—exoept for a sound whioh 
emerged steadily as the silence grew. It seemed to be a 
man’s voice reading. Onoe it was interrupted by a laugh 
out of all scale—an ugly, miserable laugh—and Lacy 
shuddered afresh. 

Meanwhile Aunt Pattie was whispering to Eleanor. 

‘ He was wonderful—quite wonderful! I did not 

think he could--’ 1- 

_ * 

* He can do anything he pleases. He seems to be 

reading aloud?’ •• ;•■- £.•. ^ 

* He is reading some poems, my dear, that she wrote 

at Venice. She gave them to him to look sttheday she 
came- I daresay they're quite mad, bot hers reading 4 nd 
discussing them as though they were the most impartikni 
things, and it pleases her,—poor, poor Ahoel m 

knew,he quieted her very much about toe tnarieji-^i. 
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listened at ti^e door sometimes, before you oasse in. Bhe 
seems quite reconciled to him.’ 

' All the same, I wish this night were over and the 
doctor *here 1 * said Eleanor, and Miss Manisty, lifting 
her hands, assented with all the energy her small 
person could throw into the gesture. 

Luoy, in the course of dressing for dinner, decided 
that to sit through a meal was beyond her powers, and 
that she would be least in the way if she went to bed. 
So she sent a message to Miss Manisty, and was soon 
lying at ease, with the window opposite her bed opened 
wide to Monte Cavo and the moonlit lake. The window 
on her left hand, which looked on the balcony, she herself 
had closed and fastened with all possible care. And she 
had satisfied herself that her key was in her door. As 
soon as Miss Manisty and Eleanor had paid her their 
good-night visit, she meant to secure herself. 

And presently Aunt Pattie came in, to see that she 
had her soup and had taken her quinine. The little old 
lady did not talk to Lucy of her niece, nor of the adven¬ 
ture of the afternoon, though she had heard all from 
Eleanor. Her family pride, as secret as it was intense, 
could hardly endure this revelation of the family trouble 
and difficulty to a comparative stranger, much as she 
liked the stranger. Nevertheless her compunctions on 
the subject showed visibly. No cares and attentions could 
be too mucij for the girl in her charge, who had suffered 
noyauce at the hands of a Manisty, while her own 
natural protectors were far away. 

'.Eenaon.my dear, will oome and look after you fee 
latf thing,’ said the bid lady, not without a certain state 
, lidfes*. ' You will lock your door—and I hope you will 
bavea wy good night/ • . 

i - Half an hour later came Mrs. Burgoyne. Lucy’s 
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oandle was* oul. A wick floating^pn oil gavg a faint light 
in one comer of the room. Across the open window a 
muslin curtain had been drawn, to keep out bats and moths. 
But the moonlight streamed through, and lay in 'patches 
on the brick floor. And in this uncertain illumina- 
tion Lucy could just see the dark pits of Eleanor’s eyes, 
the sharp slightness of her form, the dim wreath of 
hair. •/. . 

‘ You may he quite happy,’ said Eleanor bending over 
her, and speaking almost in a whisper. ‘ She is much 
quieter. They have given her a stronger sleeping draught 
and locked all the doors—except the door into Dalgetty’s 
room. And that is safe, for Dalgetty has drawn her bed 
right across it. If Alice tries to come through, she must 
wake her, and Dalgetty is quite strong enough to control 
her. Besides, Manisty would be there in a moment. So 
you may be quite, quite at ease.’ . 

Lucy thanked her. 

‘ And you ? ’ Bhe said wistfully, feeling for Eleanor's 
hand. 

Eleanor yielded it for an instant, then withdrew it, and 
herself.—* Oh, thank you—I Bhall Bleep exoeUently. Alice 
takes no interest, alas I in me I You are sure there is 


nothing else we can do for yon ? ’ She spoke in a light, 
guarded voice, that seemed to Lucy to oome from a person 
miles away, t, ■ • /• . , v £;*.■ 


.‘Thank you—I have everything.’.$..., 
‘ Benson will bring you milk and lemonade. . . jfcaft 
send Marie the first thing ior news of yon-. Yoa 
she sleeps just beyond yon, and 'yon .-have 
the dining vom to find me. 6tobd-nighfc. * -Sleep 
. As Eleanor dosed the door behia&iMMV.was 
conscious of a peculiar, sinking of h e art . -a BnrgefW- 
had once made all the advances in their friendship. Xraey- 
fepOght of two or three kisses that formerly ha^«twted 
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her cheek, towhioh chi had been too shy and* startled to 
respond. Now it seemed to her difficult to imagine that 
Mrs. Biprgoyne had ever caressed her, had ever shown 
herself so sweet and gay and friendly as in those 
first weeks when all Lucy’s pleasure at the villa de¬ 
pended upon her. What was wrong?—what had she 
done? 

She lay drooping, her hot face pressed upon her hands, 
pondering the last few weeks, thoughts and images pass¬ 
ing through her brain with a rapidity and an occasional 
incoherence that was the result of her feverish state. 


How much she had seen and learnt in these flying days I 
—it often seemed to her as though her old self had been 
put off along with her old clothes. She was carried back 
to the early time when she had just patiently adapted 
herself to Mr. Manisty’s indifference and neglect, as she 
might have adapted herself to any other condition of life 
at the villa. She had made no efforts. It had seemed to 
her mere good manners to assume that he did not want 
the trouble of her acquaintance, and be done with it. To 
her natural American feeling indeed, as the girl of the 
party, it was strange and disconcerting that her host 
should not make much of her. But she had soon recon¬ 


ciled herself. 

. a. '* 


After all, what was he to her or she to 


Tfom, of a sudden, a whole-swarm of incidents and 
impressions rushed upon memory. The semi-darkness of 
kbom was broken by images, brilliant or tormenting 
Manisty’s mocking look in the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s^-hia unkindness to his cousin—his sweetness to 
frttnd—the aspect, now petulant, even childish, and 
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ibwfl/wHeh^he hatd wom at Nemi. His face, 
jd beside her, as aheaod her hotte eUmbed the 
path; the extraordinary significance, fulness, 
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wattntsh of the nature behind it; the gradua^tmveiling of 
the man’s personality, most human, faulty, self-willed, 
yet perpetually interesting and challenging, whether to 
the love or hate of the bystander:—these feelings or judg¬ 
ments about her host pulsed through the girl's mind with 
an energy that she was powerless to arrest. They did 
not make her happy, but they seemed to quicken and 
intensify all the acts of thinking and living. 

At last, however, she succeeded in recapturing her* 
self, in beating book the thoughts which, like troops 
over-rash on a doubtful field, appeared to be carrying her 
into the ambushes and strongholds of an enemy. She 
was impatient and scornful of them. For, crossing all 
these memories of things, new or exciting, there was a 
constant sense of something untoward, something in¬ 
finitely tragic, accompanying them, developing beside 
them. In this feverish silence it became a nightmare 
presence filling the room. 

What was the truth about Mr. Manisty and his cousin? 
Lucy searched her own innocent mind and all its new awak¬ 
ening perceptions in vain. The intimacy of the friendship, 
as she had first seen it; the tone used by Mr. Manisty 
that afternoon in speaking of Mrs. Bnrgoyne; the hundred 
small signs of a deep distress in her, of a new detach¬ 
ment in him—Lucy wandered in darkness as she thought 
of them, and yet with vague pangs and jarring vibrations 


of the heart. •' * 

* # % * ‘ v * 

Her troubled dream was suddenly broken by a souhd.^ 
She sprang up trembling. Was it an angry, distant 
voice? Did it come from the room across the batcohy? 
No t—it was the loud talking of a group of menon thn 
road, outside. She shook aU cwer. unabte to teSteaitt 
self. 1 * What would Unde Ben think of tne'?;’,*he 
to herself in despair. For Uncle Ben loved calm and 
control in women, and had often praised her for in# 
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being flightg and foolish, as he in his baoheior solitude 
conceived rrtost other young women to be. 

She looked down at her bandaged wrist The wound 
still ached and burned from the pressure of that wild 
grip which she had not been able to ward off from 
it. Lucy herself had the strength of healthy youth, but 
she had felt her strength as nothing in Alice Manisty’s 


hands. And the tyranny of 


brother’s, without the human plaoable spark—and the 


horror of those fierce possessing miseries that lived in 


them I 


Perhaps after all Unole Ben would not have thought 
her so oowardly 1 As she sat up in bed, her hands round 
her knees, a pitiful home-sickness invaded her. A May 
scent of roses coming from the wall below the open 
window recalled to her the spring scents at home—not 
these Strong Italian scents, but thin northern perfumes 
of lilac and lavender, of pine-needles and fresh grass. It 
seemed to her that she was on the slope behind Unole 
Ben's house, with the scattered farms below—and the 
maple green in the hollow—and the grassy hillsides 
folded one upon another—and the gleam of a lake among 
them—and on the furthest verge of the kind familiar 
scene, the blue and shrouded heads of mountain peaks. 
She dropped her head on her knees, and could hear the 
lowing, of cattle and the clucking of hens; she saw the 
meeting-house roof among the trees, and groups scattered 
through the lanes on the way to the prayer meeting* the. 
■'older women in their stuff dresses and. straw bonnets; the 
lean, bronsed men. 

.. . Benson’s knock dispelled the., mirage. The maid, 
brought.-lemonade and milk, brushed Lucy’s long h&ur 
jft&imade all straight and comfortable. - 

: ' Whip b«x tendance was over she looked at the door 
andthen at Lucy. 'Miss Maniaty said,.Miss, I was to 
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seeyou bad your key handy. IV* there afl jightr-bui it 
is the door that’s wrong. Never saw such flimsy things 
as the doors in all this plaoe. 1 • *’■ : 

And Benson examined the two flaps of the dOor, 
filled with that frank oontempt for the foreigner's powers 
and intelligence which makes the English raoe so beloved 
of Europe. 

‘Why, the floor-bolts ’ll scaroely hold, neither of 
them; and the look’s that loose, it's a disgrace. But I 
shouldn’t think the people that own this place had spent 
a shilling on it since I was born. When you go to lay 
hold on things they’re just tumbling to bits.’ 

' Oh 1 never mind, Benson,’ said Lucy—shrinking. 
1 I’m sure it’ll be all right. Thank you—and good-night.' 

She and Benson avoided looking at each other; and 
the maid was far too highly trained to betray any know¬ 
ledge she was not asked for. But when she had taken 
her departure Lucy slipped out of bed, turned the key, 
and tightened the bolts herself. It was true that their 
sockets in the brick floor were almost worn away; and 
the look-case seemed scarcely to hold upon the rotten 
wood. The wood-work, indeed, throughout the whole 
villa was not only old and worm-eaten, but it had been 
originally of the rudest description, meant for summer 
uses, and a villeggiatura existence in whioh privaoy Iras 
of small account. The Malestrini who had reared ’the 


villa above the Campagna in the late seventeenth, century 
had no money to waste on the superfluities ofdoars that 
fitted and windows that shut; he had spent att ^ 
and more, on the sprawling putti and fruit' wreath*®! |fes 
oeiiings, and the arabesques of &e awttfc 
doors, windows,, and shutters alike,' 
scorched and blistered by the 
Snaamers, were dropping'into 3*$ » 

, ®fee handling of this rotten lock and H* rickety 
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aceompamnjents suddlnly brought back a panic fear on 
Luoy. What if Alice Maniaty and the wind, which was 
already rising, should burst in upon her together? She 
looked down upon her night-gown Mid her bare feet. 
Well, at least she would not be taken quite unawares! 
She opened her cupboard and brought from it a white 
wrapper of a thin woollen stuff which she put on. She 
thrust her feet into her slippers, and so stood a moment 
listening, her long hair dropping about her. Nothing! 
She lay down, and drew a shawl over her. ‘I won’t 
—won’t—sleep,' she said to herself. 

And the last sound she was conscious of was the cry 
of the little downy owl—so near that it seemed to be 
almost at her window. 


* You are unhappy,’ said a voice beside her. 

Luby started. The self in her seemed to wrestle its 
way upward from black and troubled depths of sleep. 
She opened her eyes. Someone was bending over her; 
She felt an ineffable horror, but not the smallest astonish¬ 
ment. Her dreams had prophesied; and she saw what 
she foreknew. 


the wavering light she perceived a stooping form, 
and again she noticed a whiteness of hands and face set 
in- a black frame. 


Yes ! -. she said, lifting herself on her elbow. * Yes I 
—what do you want ?' 

•• f 1 You have been sobbing in your sleep/ said the 
*ve»e. '■'* I know why you are unhappy. My brother is 
beginning to love you—you might love him. But there 
is some one between you—and there always will be. 
tfearii'- hope for you—unlaw I show you the way 
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oughtn't to be here,’ said Luoy, 
rskse&hewelf higher in bed and trying to speak with 
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absolute self-command. * Won’t ^ou go bapk to bed— 
Won't you let me take you ? ’ , .1 

And she made a movement. Instantly a hand was 
put out. It seized her arm first gently, then irresistibly. 

‘Don’t, don’t do that/ said the voioe. ‘It makes 
me angry— and—that hurts.* 

Alice Manisty raised her other hand to her head, with 
a strange piteous gesture. Lucy was struck with the 
movement of the hand. It was shut over something that 
it concealed. 


* I don’t want to make you angry,’ she said, trying to 
speak gently and keep down the physical tumult of the 
heart; ‘ but it is not good for you to be up like this. You 
are not strong—you ought to have rest.’ 

The grip upon her arm relaxed. 

‘ I don’t rest now ’—a miserable sigh came out of the 
darkness. ‘ I sleep sometimes—but I don’t rest. And it 
used all to be so happy once—whether I was awake or 
asleep. I was extraordinarily happy, all the winter, at 
Venioe. One day Octave and I had a quarrel. He said 
I was mad—he seemed to be sorry for me—he held .my 
arms and I saw him crying. But it was quite a mistake 


—I wasn’t unhappy then. My brother John waB always 
with me, and he told me the most wonderful things—secrets 
that no one else knows. Octave oould never see him— 
and it was so strange—I saw him so plain. And my mother 
and father were there too—there was nothings between 
me and any dead person. I oould see them and speak to 
them whenever I wished. People speak of vs^para^on' 
from those who die. But there is none—they-an&sJwayB'' 
there. Andwhen you talk to them.youiaow^t yottiake 
immortal as they are— only you are nothkeibem. Yqaf- 
remember this world still—you know^pou haw to go b&dk 
^Gne night John took me— w* seemed to go through 
theolouda— through little waves of white and! s»* 
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a city of ligjit, full of Spirits—the most beautiful people, 
men and women—with their souls showing like flames 
through their frail bodies. They were quite kind—they 
smiled and talked to me. But I cried bitterly—beoause 
I knew I couldn’t stay with them—in their dear strange 
world—I must come back—back to all I hated—all that 
strangled and hindered me.’ 

The voice paused a moment. Through Lucy’s mind 
certain incredible words which it had spoken echoed and 
re-echoed. Consciousness did not master them; but 
they made a murmur within it through whioh other 
sounds hardly penetrated. ‘Yet she struggled with her¬ 
self—she remembered that only clearness of brain could 
save her. 

She raised herself higher on her pillows that she 
might bring herself more on a level with her unbidden 
guest. • ' 

‘And these ideas gave you pleasure?’ she said, 
almost with calm. 

■ ‘The intensest happiness/ said the low, dragging 
tones. * Others pity me.—“ Poor creature—she’s mad ”— 
I heard them say. And it made me smile. For I had 
powers they knew nothing of; I could pass from one world 
to another; one plaoe to another. I could see in a living 
person the soul of another dead long ago. And everything 
spoke to me—-the movement of leaves on a tree—the eyes 
of an animal—all kinds of numbers and arrangements 
that GOme. across one in the day. Other people noticed 
^ofchihgi To me it was all alive—everything was alive. 
Somethnes I was so happy, so ecstatic, I could hardly 
breathe* The people who pitied me seemed to me dull 
erattting beings. If they had only known 1 But 

A long breath came from the darkness—a breath of 
pita. And again the figure raised its hand to its head. . 
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* Now—somehow, it is all different. TrVhen John 
•oqies, he is cold and unkind—he won’t open to me the 
•old sights. Ge shows me things instead that shake mo 
with misery—that kill me. My brain is darkenihg-^-its 
powers are dying out That means that I must let this 
jife go—I must pass into another. Some other soul 
must give me room. Do you understand ?' 

' Closer came the form. Lncy perceived the white 
faoe and the dimly burning eyes, she felt herself 
suffocating, but she dared make no sudden move for 
fear of that closed hand and what it held. 

‘No—I don’t understand,”’ she said faintly; ‘but I 
am sure—no good can come to you—from another's 
harm.’ 


1 What harm would it be ? You are beginning to love 
—and your love will never make you happy. My brother 
is like me. He is not mad—but he has a being apart If 
you ding to him, he puts you from him—if you love him 
he tires. He has never loved but for his own pleasure— 
to complete his life. How could you complete his life ? 
What have you that he wants ? His mind now is full of 
you—his senses, his feeling are touched—but in three 
weeks he would weary of and despise you. Besides— 
yon know—you know well—that is not all. There is 
another woman—whose life you must trample on-nand 


you are not made of stuff strong enough for that No, 
there is no hope for,you, in this existence—this tydy. 
Bat there is no death; death is only a change from one 
fom> of being to another. Give up your life, then-nifc r l* 
Tjfll give up tttine. We will escape together. --.X' : ^6aa: 
guide you—I know the way. We shall^nd e&dlese 't^Y 
-rendless power 1 I sh a l l be with Octavo then, ae and 
when I please—and you with Edwa^L Come 1 * : 

'. 'Ky ; ’'5Ph®.'hwe jjhenfc nearer, and $e tea btid dosed again 

'Mk^My oa -tbo glri's wmi. Jay dfcrorifci 
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face turned away ar^i her eyes shut.* BJia scarcely 
breathed. A word o£ prayer passed through her mind— 
an image ol her white-haired uncle, her second father left 
alope and desolate. 

Suddenly there was a quiok movement beside her. 
Per heart fluttered wildly, Then she opened her eyes. 
Alice Manisty had sprung up, had gone to the window, 
and flung back the muslin curtains. Lucy could see her 
now quite plainly in the moonlight—the haggard energy 
of look and movement, the wild dishevelled hair. 

* I knew the end was come—this afternoon,' said the 
hurrying voice. * When I came out to you, as I walked 
along the terrace—the sun went out I I saw it turn 
black above the Campagna—all in a moment—and I 
said to myself, “ What will the world do without tho sun ? 
—how will it live?" And now—do you see?’—she 
raised her arm, and Lucy saw it for an instant as a 
black bar against the window, caught the’terrible dignity 
of gesture,—‘ there is not one moon—but many 1 Look 
at them! How they hurry through the clouds—one after 
the other 1 Do you understand what that means? 
Perhaps not—for your sight is not like mine. But I 
know. It means that the earth has left its orbit—that 


we are wandering—wandering iu-space—like a dismasted 
Vessel 1 We are tossed this way and that, sometimes 
nearer to the, stars—and sometimes further away. That 
is why they are first smaller—and then larger. But the 
crash must come at last—death for ihe world-r-death for 

... . 

■ Beg, hands fell to her side, the left hand always, 
tightly closed—her head drooped; her voice, whioh had 


tightly.closed—her head drooped; her voice, whioh had 
beep till now, hofr» end parched as though it came from 
a r .throat’,fcppt.with fever, took a deep dirge-like.note* 
K«seW5r;,,tupy rised be»elf-«he measured the 
distance', between herself and the door—between the 
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mad woman and the door. Oh© God 1—was the door 
looked ? Her eyes strained through the darkness. HoW 
deep her sleep must have been that she had heard no 
sound of its yielding! Her hand was ready to throw off 
the shawl that covered her, when she was startled by a 
laugh—a laugh vile and cruel that seemed to come from 
a new presence—another being. Alice Manisty rapidly 
* came back to her, stood between her bed and the wall, 
and Lucy felt instinctively that some hideous ohange had 
passed. 

* Dalgetty thought that all was safe, so did Edward. 
And indeed the locks were safe—the only doors that hold 
in all the villa—I tried yours in the afternoon while 
Manisty and the priest were talking! But mine held. 
So I had to deal with Dalgetty.' She stooped, and 
whispered:—‘I got it in Venice one day—the chemist 
near the Rialto. She might have found it—but she never 
did—she is very stupid. I did her no harm—I think. 
But if it W11 b her, death is nothing!—nothing!—only the 
gate of life. Gome I—come! prove it l' 

A hand darted and fell, like a snake striking. Lucy 
just threw herself aside in time—she sprang up—she 
rushed—she tore at the door—pulling at it with a frantic 
strength. It yielded with a crash, for the look was already 
broken. Should she turn left or right ?—to the room of 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s maid, or to Mr. Manisty’s library ? She 
chose the right and flj?d on. She had perhaps ten seconds 
start, since the bed had been between her enemy and, the 
door. But if any other door interposed between torjand* 
flucoour, all was over 1—for she heard a horrible: cry 
behind her, and knew that she was pursued. On rite 
dashed, across the landing at the head ofthestaij#. 
Ah 1 the dining-room door was open,! She passed it, and 
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The agonised voice! rang through the* silent rooms. 
Suddenly—a sound from the library—a chair overturned 
—a cry—a door flung open. Manisty stood in the light. 

He*bounded to her side. His strength released hers. 
The upper part of the door was glass, and that dark 
gasping form on the other side of it was visible to them 
both, in a pale dawn light from the glass passage. 

1 Go 1 ’—he said— 1 Go through my room—find 
Eleanor! * * 

She fled. But as she entered the room, she tottered 
—she fell upon the chair that Manisty had just quitted, 
—and with a long shudder that relaxed all her young 
limbs, her senses left her. 

Meanwhile the whole apartment was alarmed. The 
first to arrive upon the soene was the strong housemaid, 
who found Alice Manisty stretohed upon the floor of the 
glass passage, and her brother kneeling^ beside her, his 
clothes and hands tom in the struggle with her delirious 
violence. Alfredo appeared immediately afterwards; and 
then Manisty was conscious of the flash of a hand-lamp, 
and the soft, hurrying step of Eleanor Burgoyne. 

She stood in horror at the entrance of the glasB 
passage. Manisty gave his sister into Alfredo’s keeping 
as he rose and went towards her. 

- • ‘ For God’s sake ’—he said under his breath —' go and 
see what has happened to Dalgetty.’ 

1 He took for granted that Luoy had taken refuge with 
Her, and Eleanor stayed to &Bk no questions, but fled on 
Dalgetty’s room. As she opened the door the fumes 
of chloroform assailed her, and there on the bed lag 
the unfortunate maid, just beginning to moan herself 
bank to consciousness from beneath the chloroformed 
handkerchief that h%d reduced her to impotence. - 

state demanded every care. While Manisty and 
- ^hetwosemaicl Andreina oonveyed Alice Manisty r now in 
'. • Q 
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ft state of.helpless exhaustion, M her room, and secured 
her there, Alfrodo ran for the Marinata 'doctor. Eleanor 
and Aunt Pattie forced brandy through the maid’a teeth, • 
and did what they could to bring back warmth and circu¬ 
lation. 

They were still busy with their task when the elderly 
Italian arrived who was the communal dootor and chemist 
• of the village. The smell of the room, the sight of the 
wom&i; was enough. The man was efficient and discreet, 
and he threw himself into his work without more questions 
than were absolutely necessary. In the- midst of their 
efforts Manisty reappeared, panting. 

‘•Ought he not to see Miss Foster too?’ he said 
anxiously to Eleanor Burgoyne. 

Eleanor looked at him in astonishment. 

A smothered exolamation broke from him. He 
rushed away, back to the library which he had seen Lucy 
enter. 

The oool clear light was mounting. It penetrated 
the wooden Bhutters of the library and mingled with 
the dying light of the lamp which had served him to 
read with through the night, beside which, in spite of his 
utmost efforts, he had fallen asleep at the approach of 
dawn. There, in the dream-like illumination, he saw 
Luoy lying within his deep arm-chair. Her "face was 
turned away from him and hidden against the cushion; 

her blaok hair streamed over the white folds of her 

* 

wrapper: one ana was beneath her, the other hung help¬ 
lessly over her knee. 

He went up to her and called her name in an agony.: 

She moved Bligfatly, made an effort to rouse herarif and 
raised her hand. But the hand fell again, and the word 
half-formed upon her lips died away s Nothing could be 
* flaore piteous, more disarmed. Yet even her disanttf and 
helplessness were lovely; she wa» noble in her defeat {", 
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her very abandonment breathed youth and .purity; the 
man's wildly surging thoughts sank abashed. 

But words escaped him—words giving irrevocable 
shape to feeling. For he saw that she could not hear. 



Ho hung over her in an ardent silenoo, his eyes 
breathing a respect that was the very soul of passion, his 
hand not daring to touoh even a fold of her dress. 
Meanwhile the door leading to the little passes-room 
opened noiselessly. Eleanor Burgoyne entered. Manisty 
was not aware of it. He bent above Lucy in a tender 
absorption speaking to her as he might have spoken 
to a ohild, calling to her, comforting and rousing her. 
His deep voice had an enchanter’s sweetness; and 
gradually it wooed her back to life. She did not know 
what he was saying to her, but she responded. Her lids 
fluttered; she moved in her chair, a deep sigh lifted her 
breast. 

At that moment the door in Eleanor's hand escaped 
her and swung to. Manisty started back and looked 
round him. 

‘ Eleanor 1—is that you ? ’ 

In the barred and ghostly light Eleanor came slowly 
forward. She looked first at Lucy—then at Manisty. 
Their eyes met. 

Manisty was the first to move uneasily. 

' Look at her, Eleanor!—poor child I—Alice must 
have attacked her in her room. She escaped by a 
’’marvel. When I wrestled with Ahoe, I found this in her 
hand. One second more, and she would have used it op 
Miss Foeter.’ 

:*:• He took from his pocket a small surgical knife, and 
looked, shuddering, at its sharpness and its curved 
point* . . 

> Eleanor too shuddered. She lud her hand on Lucy’s 
• ’ <}2 
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shoulder, while Manisty withdrew ifito the shadows of the 
room. 

Lucy raised herself by a great effort. Her first half- 
conscious impulse was to throw herself into the ahns of 
the woman standing by her. Then as she perceived 
Eleanor clearly, as her reason came back, and her gaze 
stoadied, the impulse died. 

‘Will you help me?’ she said, simply—holding out 
her hah# and tottering to her feet. 

A sudden gleam of natural feeling lit up the frozen 
whiteness of Eleanor’s face. She threw hor arm round 
Lucy’s waist, guiding her. And bo, closely entwined, the 
two passed from Manisty's sight. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The sun had already deserted the eastern side of the 
villa when, on the morning following these events, Lucy 
woke from a fitful sleep to find Benson standing beside 
her. Benson had slept in her room sinoe the dawn; 
and, thanks to exhaustion and the natural powers 
of youth, Lucy came back to consciousness, weak but 
refreshed, almost free from fever and in full possession 
of herself. Nevertheless, as she raised herself in'bed to 
drink the tea that Benson offered her—as she caught 
a glimpse through the open window of the convent- 
crowned sdmmit and wooded breast of Monte Cavo, 
flooded with a broad white sunlight—she had that 
strange sense of change, of a yesterday irrevocably parted 
from to-day, that marks the entry into another room of 
life. The young soul at such times trembles before a 
power unknown, yet tyrannously felt. All in a moment 
without our knowledge or co-operation something has 
happened. Life will never be again as it was last week. 
‘How?—ror why? ’ the soul cries. ‘ I knew nothing— 
*Wled nothing.’ And then dimly, through the dark of its 
own tumult, the veiled Destiny appears, 
r Benson was not at all anxious that Lucy should 
throw off tiie invalid. < 

‘ And indeed, Mi#s, if I may say so, you’ll be least in 
the way where you are. They're expecting the doctor 
froru Home directly.’ 
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The maid * looked at her oiriously. ^11 that the 
household know was that Miss Alice Manisty had 
escaped from her room in the night, after pinioning 
Dalgetty’s armB and throwing a chloroformed handker¬ 
chief over her faco. Miss Foster, it seemed, hod been 
aroused and alarmed, and Mr. Manisty coming to the 
rescue had ovevpowored his sister by the help of the 
stout camcricm, Audroina. This was all that was 
certainly known. 

Nor did Lucy shew horsolf communicative. As the 
maid threw back all tho shuttors and looped the cuftaius, 
the girl watched the summer light conquor the room with 
a shiver of rominisoence. 

‘ And Mrs. Burgoyne ? ’ she asked eagerly. 

The maid hesitated. 

* She’s up long ago, Miss. But she looks that ill, it’s 
a pity to see her. Sho and Mr. Manisty had their coffee 
together an hour ago—and she’s been helping him with 
the arrangements. I am sure it’ll be a blessing when 
the poor lady’s put away. It would soon kill'all the rest 
of you.’ 

* Will she go to-day, Benson ? ’ said Lucy, in a low 
voice. 

The maid replied that she believed that was Mr. 
Manisty’s decision, that he hod been ordering a carriage, 
and that it was supposed two nurses wero ooming with 
the dootor. Then she enquired whothor she might carry 
good news of Lucy to Miss Manisty and the master. 

Lucy hurriedly begged they might be told jj^at she'’ 
was quite well, and nobody was to take the sm&liSst 
trouble about her any more. Benson threw a sceptical 
look at the girl’s blanched cheek, shook her head a little, 
and departed. « 

'A few minutes afterwards there was a light top at 
the door and Eleanor Burgoyne entered* 
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* You have slept ?—ou are better,’ she’ sa^d, standing 
at Lucy’s beSJside. 

‘ I am only ashamed you should give me a thought/ 
the. girl protested. * I should be up now but for 
Benson. She said I should be out of the way/ 

' Yes/ said Eleanor quietly. ‘ That is so/ She hesi¬ 
tated a moment, and then resumed—' If you should hear 
anything disagreeable don’t be alarmed. There will be a 
doctor and nurses. But she is quite quiet this morning 
—quite broken—poor soul 1 My oousins are going into 
Borne with her. The Home where she will be placed is on 
Monte Mario. Edward wishes to assure himself that it 
is all suitable and well managed. And Aunt Pattie will 
go with him.’ 

Through the girl’s mind flashed the thought— 
‘ Then we shall be alone together all day/—and her 
heart sank. She dared not look into Mrs. Burgoyne’s 
tired eyes. The memory of words spoken to her in the 
darkness—of that expression she had surprised on 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s face as she woke from her swoon in 
the library, suddenly renewed the nightmare in which 
she had been living. Once more Bhe felt herself 
walking among snares and shadows, with a trembling 
pulse. ... 

Yet the feeling whioh rose to sight was nothing more 
than a stronger form of that remorseful tenderness which 
had been slowly invading her during many days. She 
took Eleanor's hand in hers and kissed it shyly. 

& .**Then "I shall look after you / she said-trying to 
ghfib. Wl% have my way this time I * 

4 ‘Wasn’t that a carriage?’ said Eleanor hurriedly. 
She listened a moment. Yes—a carriage had drawn up. 
She hastened away. # ; 

Luoy, left alone, could hear the passage of feetthrough 
the glees passage, and the sound of strange voices, 
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apparently two mev, and neither of them 
Mr. Manisty. 1 r 

She took a book from her table and tried not to listen. 
But she could not distract her mind from the whole scene 
which sho imagined must bo going on,—the consultation 
of the doctors, the attitude of tho brother. 

How had Mr. Manisty dealt with his sister the night 
belore? What weapon was in Alice Manisty’s hand? 
Lucy remcmhored no moro after that moment at the 
door, when Manisty had rushed to her relief, bidding her 
go to Mrs. Burgoyne. He himself had not been hurt, or 
Mrs. Burgoyne would have told her. Ah I—ho had surely 
been kind, though strong. Her eyes filled. She thought 
of tho new light in which he had appeared to her duri ig 
these terrible days with his sistor; the curb put on his 
irritable, exacting temper; his care of Alice, his chivalry 
towards herself. In another man such conduct would 
have been a matter of course. In Manisty it touched 
and capturod, because it could not have been reckoned 
on. She had done him injustice, and—unknowing—he 
had revenged himself. 

The first carriage apparently drove away; and after 
an interval another replaced it. Nearly on hour passed:— 
then sudden sounds of trampling feet and opening doors 
broke the silence whioh had settled over the villa. 
Voices and steps approached, entered the glass passage. 
Luoy sprang up. Benson had flung the window looking 
on the balcony and the passage open, but had fastened 
across it the outside sun-shuttois. Lucy, securely hidden*, 
herself, could soe freely through the wooden strijfc oMhe 
shutter. * 

Ah 1—sad procession 1 Manisty came first through 
the passage, the sides of which were open to the balcony. 
Bis sister was on his arm, veiled *and in black. She 
moved feebly, sometimes hesitating and pausing, and Luoy 
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distinguished the wild (eyes, glancing from side to side. 
Bat Manisty bent his fine head to her; his left hand 
secured hers apon his arm; he spoke to her gently and 
cheerfully. Behind walked Aunt Pattie, very small and 
nervously pale, followed by a nurse. Then two men— 
Lucy recognised one as the Marinata doctor—and another 
nurse; then Alfredo, with luggage. 

They passed rapidly out of her Bight. But the front 
door was immediately below the balcony, and her ear 
oould more or less follow the departure. And there was 
Mrs. Burgoyne, leaning over the balcony. Mr. Manisty 
spoke to her from below. Lucy fanoied she caught her 
own name, and drew back indignant with herself for 
listening. 

Then a sound of wheels—the opening of the iron gate 
—the driving up of another carriage—Borne shouting 
between Alfredo and Andreina—and it was all over. The 
villa was at peace again. 

Lucy drew herself to her full height, in a fierce rigidity 
of self-contempt. What was she still listening for—still 
hungering for ? What seemed to have gone suddenly out 
of heaven and earth, with the cessation of one voice ? 

She fell on her knees beside her bed. It was natural 
to her to pray, to throw herself on a sustaining and 
strengthening power. Such prayer in such a nature is 
not the speoific asking of a definite boon.. It is rather a 
wordless aspiration towards a Will not our own—a pas¬ 
sionate longing, in the old phrase, to be ‘ right with God,’ 
Whatever happens, and through all the storms of personal 
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An hoar later Lucy entered the salon just as Alfredo, 
king: up behind hqjr, announced that the midday break* 
fast waa ready. Mrs. Burgoyne was sitting near the 
western window with her sketching t hin gs about her. 
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Some western clouds had come up from the sea to veil the 
scorching heat with which the day had opened! Eleanor 
had thrown the ann-shutters baok, and was finishing and 
correcting one of the Nami sketches she had made daring 
the winter. 

She rose at sight of Lucy. 

* Such a relief to throw oneself into a bit of drawing ! ’ 
She looked down at her work. '"What hobby do you 
fly to ? ’ 

‘I mend the house-linen, and I tie down the jam,’ 
Baid Lucy, laughing. ' You have heard me play—so you 
know I don’t do that well I And I can’t draw a hay¬ 
stack.’ 

‘ You play very well,’ said Eleanor embarrassed, as 
they moved towards the dining-room. 

‘ Just well enough to send Uncle Ben to sleep when 
he’s tired I I learnt it for that. Will you play to me 
afterwards ? ’ 

* With pleasure,’ said Eleanor, a little formally. 

How long the luncheon seemed! Eleanor, a white 

shadow in her black transparent dress, toyed with her 
food, eat nothing, and complained of the waits between 
the courses. 

. Lucy reminded her that there were fifty steps between 
tiie kitchen and their apartment. Eleanor did not seem 
to hear her 5 she hod apparently forgotten her own 
remark, and was staring absently before her..* When she 
spoke next it was about London, and the June season. 
She had promised to take a. young cousin, just *oome 
out,’ to some balls. Her talk about her plana vRU*He* 
less and languid, but it showed the woman naturally It 
home in the fashionable world, with connection* » 
half the great families, and access to all dear*. Ibe 
effect of it ires to make Lacy shrink into herself. vMrs. 
Burgoyne had spoken formerly of their meeting in 
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London. SJie said nAhing of it to-day,* and Luoy felt 
that she could never venture to remind her. 

From Eleanor’s disjointed talk, also, there flowed 
another subtle impression. Lucy realised what kinship 
means to the English wealthy and well-born class—what 
a freemasonry it establishes, what opportunities it confers. 
The Hanistys and Eleanor Burgoyne were part of a great 
dan with innumerable memories and traditions. They 
said nothing of them; they merely took them for granted 
with all that they implied, the social position, the ‘ con¬ 
sideration,’ the effect on others. 

The American girl is not easily overawed. The 
smallest touch of English assumption in her new ac¬ 
quaintances would have been enough, six weeks before, 
to make Lucy Foster open her dark eyes in astonishment 
or contempt. That is not the way in which women of her 
type understand life. 

But to-day the frank forces of the gal’s nature felt 
themselves harassed and crippled! She sat with down¬ 
cast eyes, constrainedly listening and sometimes replying. 
Ho—it was very true. Mr. Manisty was not of her world. 
He had relations, friendships, affairs, infinitely remote 
from hers—none of which could mean anything to her. 
Whereas his cousin’s links with him were the natural 
inevitable finks of blood and dass. He might be unsatis¬ 
factory or uncivil; but she had innumerable ways of 
recovering him, not to be understood even, by those out- 
ifciac.' . 

* When the two women returned to the salon, a kind of 
©fifed distance had established itself between them. Luoy 
was silent ; Eleanor restless. 

Alfredo brought the coffee. Mrs. Burgoyne looked 
a&herwatah as he retired. 

■,*. Half j»st one,’ she said in a reflective voice, ‘By 
now; #»y have made all arrangements. 1 . . 
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‘ They will be back by tea-tim# ? ’ 

* Ilardly,—but before dinner. Poor Aunt Pattio 1 She 
will be half dead.’ 

‘Was she disturbed last night?’ asked Lucy in a‘low 
voice. 

'JuBtat the end. Mercifully she heard nothing till 
Alice was safe in her room.' 

Then Eloanor’s eyes dwelt broodingly on Lucy. She 
had never yet questioned the girl as to her experiences. 
Now she said with a certain abruptness— 

‘ I suppose she forced jour door V ’ 

‘I suppose so.—But I was asleep.’ 

‘Were you terribly frightened when you found her 
there ?' 

As she spoke Eleanor Baid to herself that in all proba¬ 
bility Lucy knew nothing of Manisty’s discovery of the 
weapon in Alice’s hand. While she was helping the girl 
to bed, Lucy, in hor dazed and shivering submission, was 
true to her natural soberness and reserve. Instead of 
exaggerating, she had minimised what had happened. 
Miss Alice Manisty had como to her room,—had behaved 
strangely,—and Lucy, running to summon assistance, 
had roused Mr. Manisty in the library. No doubt she 
might have managed better, both then and in the 
afternoon. And so, with a resolute repression of all 
exoited talk, she had turned her blanched face from 
the light, and set herself to go to sleep, as the only 
means of inducing Mrs. Burgoyne also to leave her and 
rest. i 

Eleanor’s present question, however, Set the Jul’# atlf- 
control fluttering, so sharply did it recall the honor of 
the night. She curbed herself visibly before replying. • 

1 Yes, —I was frightened. But ijlon’t think she oould 
have hurt me. I should have been stronger when it oame 
to the point.' 
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. * Thank Qod Edward was there 1 ’ cried* Eleanor. 

‘ Where did he come to yon? ’ 

* At the dining-room door. I coaid not have held it 
much longer. Then he told me to go to you. And I 
tried to. But I only just managed to get to that ohair in 
the library.’ 

* Mr. Manisty found you quite unconscious.’ 

A sudden red dyed Lucy’s cheek. 

‘Mr. Manisty 1—was he there? I hoped he knew 
nothing about it. I only saw you.’ 

Eleanor’s thought drew certain inferences. But they 
gave her little comfort. She turned away abruptly, com¬ 
plaining of the heat, and went to the piano. 

Lucy sat listening, with a book on her knee. Every¬ 
thing seemed to have grown strangely unreal in this hot 
silence of the villa—the high room with its painted walls 
—the marvellous prospect outside, just visible in sections 
through the half-closed shutters—herself and her com¬ 
panion. Mrs. Burgoyne played snatches of Brahms and 
Chopin; but her fingers stumbled more than usual. Her 
attention seemed to wander. 

Inevitably the girl’s memory went baok to the wild 
things which Alice Manisty had said to her. In vain she 
rebuked herself. The fancies of a mad-woman were best 
forgotten,—so common-sense told her. But over the un¬ 
rest of her own heart, over the electrical tension and 
dumb hostility that had somehow arisen between her and 
Eleanor Burgoyne, oommon-sense had small power. 
Sffe oould only say to herself with growing steadiness of ' 
purpose tkat it would be best ior her not to go to Val- 
lombrosa, but to make arrangements as soon as possible 
to join the Porters’ friends at Florence, and go on with 
them to Switzerland. . / 

To distract herself, she presently drew towards her 
the open portfolio of Eleanor's sketches, whioh was lying 
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on tho table. Most of them slfe had seen before, ftnd 
Mrs. Burgoyne had often bade her turn them ©Ver as'site 
pleased. 

She looked at them, now listlessly, now with Sudden 
stirs of feeling. Here was the niohed wall of the Nemi 
temple; the arohed recesses overgrown with ilex and fig 
and bramble; in front the strawberry pickers stooping to 
their work. Here, an impressionist study of the lake at 
evening, with the wooded height of Genzano breaking 
the sunset; here a sketoh from memory of Aristodemo 
teasing the girls. Below this drawing, lay another draw¬ 
ing of figures. Lucy drew it out, and looked at it in 
bewilderment. 

At the foot of it was written—' The Slayer and the 
Slain.’ Her thoughts rushed book to her first evening at 
the villa—to the legend of the priest. The sketch indeed 
contained two figures—one ereot and triumphant, the 
other crouching on the ground. The prostrate figure was 
wrapped in a cloak which was drawn over the head and 
face. The young victor, sword in hand, stood above his 
conquered enemy. 

Or—Was it a man ? 


Lucy looked closer, her cold hand shaking on the 
paper. The vague classical dress told nothing. But the 
face—whose was it?—and the long black hair?' She 
raised her eyes towards an old mirror on the wall in front, 


then dropped them to the drawing again, in a sudden 
horror of recognition. And the piteous figure on the 
ground, with the deheate woman's hand ?—Lugy oa^gfet 
her breath. It was as though the blow at her dWfert, 
which Manisty bad averted the night befo», : had 
fallen. . ! • •. * ?•’ 

Then she became aware that. Eleanor had toroed 
round upon her seat at the pianb, vusd wttS Watehipg 
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*1 was Rooking af this strange drawing/ she said. 
Her face had turned a sudden crimson. She pushed tho 
drawing from her and tried to smile. 

•Eleanor rose and came towards her. 

*1 thought you would see it/ she said. ‘I wished 
you to see it.’ 

Her voioe was hoarse and shaking. She stood 
opposite to Lucy, supporting herself by a marble table 
that stood near. 

Lucy’s colour disappeared, she became as pole as 
Eleanor. 

* Is this meant for me ?' 

She pointed to the figure of the victorious priest. 
Eleanor nodded. 

1 1 drew it the night after our Nemi walk/ she said 
-with a fluttering breath. * A vision came to me so—of 
you—and me.’ 

Lnoy started. Then she put her arms on the table 
and dropped her face into her arras. Her voioe became 
a low and thrilling murmur that just reached Eleanor’s 
ears. 

‘I wish—oh! how I wish—that I had never come 
here! ’ 

Eleanor wavered a moment, then she said with 


gentleness, even with sweetness; 

‘ You have nothing to blame yourself for. Nor has 
anyone. That picture accuses no one. It draws the 


future—^whioh no one can stop or change—but you.’ 
# v*-Ia the first place/ said Lucy, still hiding her eyes 


and the bitter tears that dimmed them—‘ what does it 
m*an? Why am I the slayer?—and—and—you the 
slain? v Whatjgave I done ? How have I deserved such a 

thing-f’" .*-•> -« . '«••• ' ■ 

, Her voioe failed hen Eleanor drew a little nearer. A 
.. * Ji i*not you—but fate. You have taken from me- 
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or you are about to take from me-the last thipg left to me 
on this earth! I have had one chance oi happiness, and 

ft 

only one, in all my life, till now. My boy is dead—he 
has been dead eight years. And at last I had found another 
chance—and after seven weeks, you—you—are dashing it 
from me 1 * 

Lucy drew back from the table, like one that shrinks 
from an enemy. 

' Mrs. Burgoyne 1 ’ 

‘You don’t know it I ’ said Eleanor calmly. ‘Oh 1 I 
understand that. You are too good—too loyal. That’s 
why I am talking liko this. One could only dare it with 
some one whose heart one knew. Oh! I have had such 
gusts of feeling towards you—such mean, poor feeling. 
And then, as I sat playing there, I said to myself, “ I’ll 
tell her! She will find that drawing, and—I’ll tell her ! 
She has a great, true nature—she’ll understand. Why 
shouldn’t one try to save oneself ? It’s the natural law. 
There’s only the one life.” ’ 

She covered her eyes with her hand an instant, chok¬ 
ing down the sob which interrupted her. Then she 
moved a little nearer to Lucy. 

‘You see,’ she said, appealing,—‘you were very 
sweet and tender to me one day.. It's very easy to pre¬ 
tend to mourn with other people—because one thinks 
one ought—or because it makes one liked. I am always 
pretending in that way—I can’t help it. But you—-no; 
you don’t say what you don’t feel, and you’ve the gift to 
feel. It’s so rare—and you’ll suffer from it. You’Uimd 
other people doing what I’m doing now—'throwing thorn- 
selves upon you—taking advantage—trusting to you. 
You pitied me because I had lost my l^y. But yon 
didn’t know—you couldn't guess hpw bare my life has 
bom always — but for him. And then—this winta*-—’ 
her voice changed and broke—‘ the sun rose again lor me. 
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I have been hungry jand starring for .years, and it 
seemed as though I—even I!—might still feast and be 
satisfied. 

‘ It .would not hare taken much to satisfy me. I am 
not young, like you—I don’t ask much. Just to be his 
friend, his secretary, his companion—in time—perhaps— 
his wife—when he began to feel the need of home, and 
peace—and to realise that no one else was so dear or 
so familiar to him as I. I understood him—he me— 


our minds touched. There was no need for “ falling in 
lore.” One had only to go on from day to day—entering 
into each other’s lires— I ministering to him and he 
growing accustomed to the atmosphere I could surround 
him with, and the sympathy I could give him—till the 
habit had grown so deep into heart and flesh that it could 
not be wrenched away. His hand would have dropped 
into mine, almost without his willing or knowing it. . . . 
And I should have made him happy. I could have 
lessened his faults—stimulated his powers. That was 
my dream all these later months—and every week it 
seemed to grow more reasonable, more possible. Then 
you came-’ 

She dropped into a chair beside Lucy, resting her 
delicate hands on the back of it. In the mingled 
abandonment and energy of her attitude, there was the 
power that belongs to all elemental fyjman emotion, 
made frankly visible and active. All her plaintive dinging 
oharm had disappeared. It was the fierceness of the 


£ore—the egotism of the weak. 


Every line and nerve 


of th© fragile form betrayed the exasperation of suffering 
and a tension of the will, unnatural and irresistible. Lucy 
bowed tp the storm. She lay with her eyes hidden, con¬ 
scious only of-ibis accusing voioe dose to her,—and of the 
song af two nightingales without, rivalling each, other 
among the ohestnut trees above the lower load* 


B 
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Eleanor resumed after a (momentary pause—a 
tar/ dosing of the tired eyes, as though In search 
of calm and recollection. ■ : 

; . ‘ You came. He took no notioe of you. He was 
rude and careless—he complained that our work would 
be interrupted. It teased him that you should be here 
—mid that you represented something so different from 
his thoughts and theories. That is like him. He bos 
no real tolerance. He wants to fight, to overbear, to 
crush, directly he feels opposition. Among women 
especially, he is accustomed to be the oentre—to be the 
master always. And you resisted—silently. That pro¬ 
voked and attracted him. Then came the difficulties 
with the book—and Mr. Neal’s visit. He has the 
strangest superstitions. It was ill-luck, and I was mixed 
up with it* He began to cool to me—to avoid me. • You' 
were here; you didn’t remind him of failure. He found 
relief in talking to you. His ill-humour would all -have 
passed away,like * child’s sulkiness, but that—Ahl 

well i-• 


She raised her hand with a long, painful sigh, and let 
it drop. •’ 

* Don’t imagine I blame anyone. You were so fresh 
and young—it was all so natural. Yet somehow I never 
really feared—after the first evening I felt quite at ease. 
I found myBelf drawn to like—to love—you. And what 
oould you and he have in common ? Then on the Nerni 
day I dared to reproach him—to appeal to the old times 
—to show him the 'depth of my own wound—io^ make 
him explain himself. Oh! but all those words afe far, 
far too strong for what I did ? Who could ever- suppose 
it to their advantage to make a scene with him—ta weary 
or disgust him? It was only S word—a ffcr&sa of. ;#<>: 
jhece wad there. But he understood—wad he ^^, xh6 
my ’ answer. Oh! what huniiliatibwl 4ft '' ir ' 
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Buffer from a sentenlc—a smilo—and slioy nothing— 
nothing I ' * • 

Her face had begun to bum. She lifted her hand¬ 
kerchief to brush away two slow tears that hod foroed 
their way. Lucy’s eyes had been drawn to her from 
their hiding-place. The girl’s brow was furrowed, her 
lips parted; there was a touoh of fear—unconscious, yet 
visible-—-in her silence. 


‘It was that day, while you and he were walking 
about the ruins, that a flash of light came to me. I 
suppose I had seen it before. I know I had been 
unhappy long before! But as long as one can hide 
things from oneself—it seems to make them not true,— 
as though one’s own will still controlled them. But that 
day—after our walk—-when we came bock and found you 
on the hill-side t How was it your fault ? Yet I could 
almost have believed that you had invented the boys and 
the stone! Certainly he Bpared mo nothing. He had eyes 
and ears only for you. After he brought you home all 
his thoughts were for you. Nobody else’s fatigues and 
discomforts mattered anything. And it was the same 
with Alioe. His only terrors were for you. When he 
heard that she was coming, he had no alarms for Aunt 
Pattie or for me. But you must be shielded—you must 
be saved from everything repulsive or shooking. He sat 
up last night to protect you—and even in his deep—he 
heard you.’ 

■ Her voice dropped. Eleanor sat staring before her 


•into the golden shadows of toe room, afraid of what she 
had said, instinctively waiting for its effect on Lucy. 

And Lucy crouched no longer. She had drawn her¬ 
self ewwt. ■ 

... ; s;,' Mrs. Bdlgoyne, is it kind—Is it bearable —that you 

toings to me? I have no* deserved- 
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them! No,! no I—I have not. ^hat right have you ? 

I can’t protect myself—I can’t escape yofi—but——’ ! 

Her voice shook. There was in it a passion of anger, 
pain, loneliness, and yet something else—the note* of 
something new-born and transforming. 

* What right ? ’ repeated Eleanor, in low tones—tones 
almost of astonishment. She turned to her companion. 
‘The right of hunger—the right of poverty—the right 
of one pleading for a last possession!—a last hope 1 ’ 

Lucy was silenced. The passion of the older woman 
bore her down, made the protest of her young modesty 
seem a mere trifling and impertinence. Eleanor had slid 
to her knees. Her face had grown tremulous and sweet. 
A strange dignity quivered in the smile that transformed 
her mouth as she caught the girl’s reluctant hands and 
drew them against her breast. 

4 Is it forbidden to cry out when grief—and loss—go 
beyond a certain point ? No !—I think not. I couldn’t 
struggle with you—or plot against you—or hate you. 
Those things are not in my power. I was not made so. 
But what forbids me to come to you and say ?—" I have 
suffered terribly. I had a dreary home. I married, 
ignorantly, a man who made me miserable. But when 
my boy came, that made up for all. I never grumbled. 
I never envied other people after that. It seemed to me 
I had all I deserved—and so much, much more than 
many! Afterwards, when I woke up without him that 
day in Switzerland, there was only one thing that made 
it endurable. I overheard the Swiss doctor say to my" 
maid-r-he was a kind old man and very sorry for; me— 
that my own health was so fragile that I shouldn't live 
long to pine for the child. But oh!—what we can bear 
and not die! I came back to my father. Hind for eight 
years I never dept without crying— without the ghost''Of 
the hoy's head against my breast. Again and again 4 
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used to wake up in an ecstasy, feeling it there—feeling 
the curls across my mouth.” ’ A deep sob choked her. 
Lucy, in a madness of pity, struggled to release herself 
that Bbe might throw her arms round the kneeling 
figure. But Eleanor’s grasp only tightened. She hurried 
on. 

‘ But last year, I began to hope. Everybody thought 
badly of me; the doctors spoke very strongly ; and even 
Papa made no objection when Aunt Pattie asked me to 
come to Borne. I came to Borne in a strange state—as 
one looks at things and loves them, for the last time, before 
a journey. And then—well, then it all began I—new life 
for me, new health. The only happiness—except for 
the child—that had ever come my way. I know—oh ! 
I don’t deceive myself—I know it was not the same to 
Edward as to me. But I don't ask much. I knew he 
had given the best of his heart to other women—long ago 
—long before this. But the old loves were all dead, and 
I oould almost be thankful for them. They had kept him 
for me, I thought,—tamed and exhausted him, so that I— 
so colourless and weak compared to those others!—might 
just slip into his heart and find the way open—that he 
might just take me in, and be glad, for sheer weariness.’ 

She dropped Lucy’s hands, and rising, she looked her 
own, and began to walk to and fro in the great room ; 
her head thrown back, her senses turned as it were inward 
Upon the sights and sounds of memory. 

0 Lucy gazed upon her in bewilderment. Then she too 
rose and approached Mrs. Burgoyne. 

: ‘ Wllen Bhall I go ? ’ Bhe said simply. ‘ You must 
help me Jo arrange it with Miss Manisty. It might be 
to-mowow—it would be easy to find some excuse.’ 

Eleanor looked at her with a convulsed face. 

• - That would help nothing,’ she said—‘ nothing I 
He trould guess what I had done.’ 
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Lucy Was silent a moment. Then sbe broke out 
piteously. 

4 What oan I do ? 

4 What olaim have I that you should do anything ? * 
said Eleanor despairingly. 4 1 don’t know what I wanted, 
when I began this scene.’ 

She moved on, her eyes bent upon the ground—Lucy 
beside her. 

The girl had drawn Mrs. Burgoyne’s arm through 
her own. The tears were on her oheok, but she was 
thinking, and quite oalm. 

4 1 believe,’ she said at last, in a voice that was 
almost steady— 4 that all your fears are quite, quite vain. 
Mr. Manisty feels for me nothing but a little kindness— 
ho could feel notliing else. It will all come back to you 
—and it was hot I that took it away. But—whatever 
you tell met~whatever you ask, I will do.’ 

With ft catching breath Eleanor turned and threw hor 
arm round ttte girl’s neck. 

4 Stay,’ she breathed— 4 stay for a few days. Let 
thero be no Bhock—notliing to challenge him. Then slip 
away—don’t let him know where—and there is one 
woman in the world who will hold yon in her inmost 
heart, who will pray for you with her secretest, saeredest 
prayers, as long as you live! ’ 

The two fell into each other’s embraoe. Lucy, with 
the maternal tenderaoss that should have been Eleanor's, 
pressed her lips on the hot brow that lay upon he* 
breast, murmuring words of promise, of consolation, of 
solf-reproaoh, feeling her whole being passing out to 
Eleanor’s in a great tide of passionate will and pity; 
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CHAPTER XITI 

They were all going down to the mid-day train for 
Rome, 

At last the Ambassador—who had been passing 
through a series of political and dome6tio diflioulties, 
culminating in the mutiny of his Neapolitan cook—had 
been able to carry out. his whim. A lunohcon had been 
arranged for the young American girl who had taken his 
fancy. At the head of Iris house for the time being was 
his married daughter, Lady Mary, who had oome from 
India for the winter to look after her babies and her 
father. When she was told to write the npteb for this 
luncheon, ehe lifted her eyebrows in good-humoured 
astonishment. 

../My dear,’ said the Ambassador, ‘we have been 
doing our duty for six months—and I find it pall 1 ’ 

. He had been entertaining Royalties and Cabinet 
Ministers in heavy succession, and his daughter under¬ 
stood. There was an element of insubordination in her 
father, Which she knew better than to provoke. 

■0 So-the notes were sent. 

^ ' JTijxL her some types, nay dear/ said the Am¬ 
bassador ;~r—‘ and a little o! everything.’ • .., 

Lady Mary did her best. She invited an . Italian 
Marches* whom she had heard her father describe as 
' the attfeat woman ie Rome,’ while she herself knew her 
astmeef’the most graceful and popular; * young 
faifcji>a*d hmdowner formerly in the Navy, now much 
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connected* with the Court, whose blu* eyes moreover 
were among the famous things of the day; a Danish 
professor and savant who was also a rich man, collector 
of flints and torques, and other matters of importance to 
primitive man ; an artist or two ; an American Monsignore 
blessed with some Irish wit and much influence ; Beggie 
Brooklyn, of course, and his sister; Madame Variani, who 
would prevent Mr. Manisty from talking too much non¬ 
sense ; and a dull English Admiral and his wife, official 
guests, whom the Ambassador admitted at the last moment 
with a groan, as still representing the oold tyranny of 
duty invading his snatch of pleasure. 

‘ And Mr. Bellasis, papa ? ’ said Lady Mary, pausing, 
pen in hand, like Fortitude prepared for all extremities. 

‘ Heavens, no 1 ’ said the Ambassador, hastily. ‘ I 
have put him off twioe. This time I should have to read 
him.’ 

Manisty accordingly was smoking on the balcony of 
the villa while he waited for the ladies to appear. Miss 
Manisty, who was already suffering from the heat, was 
not going. The fact did not improve Manisty's temper. 
Three is no company—that we all know. 

If Lady Mary, indeed, had only planned this lunoheon 
because she must, Manisty was going to it under a 
far more impatient sense of compulsion. It would he 
a siokening waste of time. Nothing now had any 
attraction for him, nothing seemed to him desirable o* 
important, but that conversation with Lucy Foster which 
he was bent on scouring, and she apparently was beat on 
refusing him. 

' His mind was full of the sense of injury. During all 
the day before, while he had been making the arrange¬ 
ments for his unhappy sister-curing the joarneya baclt- 
ward and forward to Rome-a delicious image had flhed 
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ail the background of his thoughts, the irrfage of the 
white Lucy, helpless and lovely, lying unconscious in his 
chair. 


In the evening he could hardly command his eager¬ 
ness sufficiently to help his tired little aunt up the steps 
of the station, and put her safely in her cab, before 
hurrying himself up the steep short-cut to the villa. 
Should he find her perhaps on the balcony, oonscious of 
his step on the path below, weak and shaken, yet ready 
to lift those pure, tender-eyes of hers to his in a shy 
gratitude ? 

He had found no one on the balcony, and the evening 
of that trying day had been one of baffling disappoint¬ 
ment. Eleanor was in her room, apparently tired out by 
the adventures of the night before; and although Miss 
Foster appeared at dinner she had withdrawn immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, and there had been no ohanoe for any¬ 
thing but the most perfunctory conversation. 

She had said of oourse all the proper things, so far as 
they could be said. * I trust you have been able to make 
the arrangements you wished. Mrs. Burgoyne and I 
have been so sorry 1, Poor Miss Manisty must have had 
a very tiring day-’ 

Bah 1—he could not have believed that a girl could 
speak so formally, so trivially to a man who within 
twenty-four hours had Baved her from the attack of a 
madwoman. For that was what it came to—plainly. 
Qjd she know what bad happened ? Had her swoon 
blotted it all out ? If so, was he justified in revealing 
it. There was an uneasy feeling that it would be more 
chivalrous towards her, and kinder towards his sister, if 
he left the veil drawn, seeing that she seemed to wish it 


so—if ha said no more about her fright, her danger, her 
faint, v But Manisty was not accustomed to let himself 
fiproniftl by the scruples of men more precise or 
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more timid. He wished passionately to forte a conversa¬ 
tion with her more intimate, more personal than any one 
had yet allowed him ; to break down at a stroke mq6t if 
not all of the barriers that separate acquaintance from- 

Prom what? He stood, cigarette in hand, staring 
blindly at the garden, lost in an intense questioning of 
-hiiiiself. 

Suddenly he found himself back again, as it were, 
among the feelings and sensations of Lucy Foster’s first 
Sunday at the villa; his repugnance towards any notion 
of marriage; his wonder that anybody should suppose 
that he had any immediate purpose of marrying Eleanor 
Burgoyne; the mood, half lazy, half scornful, in which 
he had watched Lucy, in her prim Sunday dress, walking 
along the avenue. 

What had attracted him to this girl eo different from 
himself, so unaoquainted with his world ? 

There was her beauty of course. But he had passed 
the period when mere beauty is enough. He was ex¬ 
tremely captious and difficult to please where the ordinary 
pretty woman was oonoemed. Her arts left him now 
quite unmoved. Of self-conscious vanity and love of 
effect he had hi m self enough and to spare. He oould 
not mend himself; but he was often weary of his own 
weaknesses, and detested than in other people. If Lucy 
Foster had been merely a beauty, aware of her own value, 
and bent upcfi making him aware of it also, he would 
probably have been as careless of her now in the eighth 
week of their acquaintance as he had been in the first. 

But it was a beauty so innocent, so interfused with BUg- 
gestion, with an enchanting thrill of prophecy f ItWashot 
only what she said and looked, bat what a man might 
divine in her—the - ( white fire * of * nature meet par^ 
cboetpassionate, tiustsotnehowflashed through her maiden 
Me find aspect, fighting with the restraints imposed npori 
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it, and constancy transforming what might" otherwise 
hare been a oold seemliness into a soft and delicate 


majesty. 

In short, there was a mystery in Imcy, for all her 
simplicity;—a mystery of feeling, which piqued and held 
the fastidious taste of Manisty. It was this which made 
her loveliness tell. Her sincerity was so rich and full, 
that it became dramatic,—a thing to watch, for the mere 
joy of the fresh, unfolding spectacle. She was quite un- 
oonscious of this significance of hers. Bather she was 
clearly and always, conscious of weakness, ignorance, 
inexperience. And it was this lingering childishness, 
oompared with the rarity, the strength, the tenderness of 
the nature just emerging from the sheath of first youth, 
that made her at this moment so exquisitely attractive to 
Manisty. 

In the presenoe of such a creature marriage began to 
look differently. Like many men with an aristocratio 
family tradition, who have lived for a time as though 
they despised it, there were in him deep stores of things 
inherited and conventional which re-emerged at the 
fitting moment. Manisty disliked and had thrown aside 
the rdle of country gentleman; because, in truth, he had 
not money enough to play it magnificently, and he had set 


himself against marriage; because no woman had yet 
appeared to make the probable boredoms of it worth 

while. ~ 

% 

*^But now, as he walked up and down the balcony, plunged 
in meditation, he began to think with a new tolerance of the 
English cadre and the English life. He remembered all 
those illustrious or comely husbands and wives, Ms 
forebears, whose portraits hung on the walls of kis 
neglected house. Fof the first time it thrilled him to 
imagines new mistress o! the house—young, graceful, 
noble—'moving about below them. And even—for the 
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first time—there gleamed from out tfye future the dim 
features of a son, and he did not recoil. He caressed the 
whole dream with a new and strange oomplaoeney. 
What if after all the beaton roads are best ? 

To the old paths, my soul! 

Then he paused, in a sudden chill of realisation. His 
thoughts might rove as they please. But Lucy Foster 
had given them little warrant. To all her growing spell 
upon him, there was added indeed the charm of difficulty 
foreseen, and delighted in. He was perfectly aware that he 
puzzled and attracted her. And he was perfectly aware 
also of his own power with women, often cynically aware 
of it. But he could not flatter himself that so far he had 
any hold over the senses or the heart of Luoy Foster. 
He thought of her eager praise of his Palestine letters— 
of the Nemi tale. She was franker, more enthusiastic 
than an English girl would have been—and at the same 
time more remote, infinitely more incalculable 1 

His mind filled with a delioious mingling of desire 
and doubt. He foresaw the sweet approach of new 
emotions,—of spells to make * the colours freshen on this 
threadbare world.’ All his life he had been an epicurean, 
in search of pleasures beyond the ken of the crowd. It 
was pleasure of this kind that beckoned to him now,—in 
the wooing, the conquering, the developing of Lucy, 

A voice struck on his ear. It was Eleanor calling to 
Lucy from the salon. 

Ah 1—Eleanor? A rush of feeling—half generous, 
half audacious—came upon him. He knew that he had 
given her pain at Nemi. He had been a brute, an 
ungrateful brute! Women like Eleanor have very 
malted and sensitive ideals of friendship. He under* 
•teed that he had pulled down Eleanor's ideal, that 
he had wounded her sorely. What did she expect of- 
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him? Not frny Of the things which the ignorant or 
vulgar bystander*expected of him—that he was oertain. 
But still her claim had wearied him ; and he had brushed 
it aside. His sulkiness about the book had been odious, 
indefensible. And yet—perhaps from another point of 
view—it had not been a bad thing for either of them. It 
had broken through habits which had become, surely, an 
embarrassment to both. 

But now, let him make amends; select fresh ground; 
and from it rebuild their friendship. His mind ran for¬ 
ward hazily to some bold confidence or other, Borne 
dramatic appeal to Eleanor for sympathy and help. 

The affection between her and Miss Foster seemed to 
be growing closer. He thought of it uncomfortably, and 
with vague plannings of counter-strokes. It did not suit 
him—nay, it presented itself somehow aB an obstacle in 
his path. For he had a half remorseful, half humorous 
feeling that Eleanor knew him too well. 


* Ah 1 my dear lady,’ said the Ambassador—‘ how 
few things in this world one does to please oneself l This 
is one of them.’ 

Lucy flushed with a young and natural pleasure. She 
was on the Ambassador’s left, and he had just laid his 
wrinkled hand for an instant on hers, with a charming 
and paternal freedom. 

‘Have you enjoyed yourself?—Have you lost your 
he^jt to Italy.?’ said her host, stooping to her. He 
was amused to see the transformation in her, the pretty 
dress, the developed beauty. 

‘I have been in fairy-land,’ said Lucy, shyly, opening 
her blue eyes upon him. ‘Nothing can ever be like it 
again.’ ; • 

• No—because one can never be twenty again,’ said 
the old man, sighing. ‘Twenty years hence you 
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wonder where the magic came from. Never mind—just 
now, anyway, the world’s your oyster.' ' . ; 

Then he looked at her a little more oloaely. And it 
seemed to him that, though she was handsomer, she was 
not so happy. He missed some of that quiver of youth 
and enjoyment he had felt in her before, and there were 
some very dark lines under the beautiful eyes. What 
was wrong? Had she met the man—the appointed 
one? 

He began to talk to her with a kindness that was at 
once simple and stately. 

* We must all have our ups and downs,’ he said to her 
presently. ‘ Let me just give you a word of advice. It’ll 
carry you through most of them. Remember you are 
very young, and I shall soon be very old.’ 

He stopped and surveyed her. His kind humorous 
eyes blinked through their blanched lashes. Lucy dropped 
her fork and looked back at him with smiling expectancy. 

‘ Learn Persian I ’ said the old man in an urgent 
whisper—' and get the dictionary by heart 1' 

Luoy still looked—wondering. 

‘ I finished it this morning,’ said the Ambassador, in 
her ear. ‘To-morrow I shall begin it again. My 
daughter hates the sight of the thing. She says I over¬ 
tire myself, and that when old people have done jtheir 
work they should take a nap. But I know that if it 
weren’t for my dictionary, I should have given up long 
ago. When too many tiresome people dine here ifrthe 
evening—or when they worry me from home—I taJtS’a 
column. But generally half a column’s enough—good 
tough Persian roots, and no nonsense. Oh 1 of course I 
can read Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, and all that kind of 
thing. But that’s the whipped^ cream. That don’t 
oount. What one wants is something to set 
In. 'Latin verse will do. Last year J put half T^aqjy 
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Moore inio hendec&syfiablea. Bat my 'youngest boy 
who’s at Oxford, laid he wouldn’t be responsible for them 
, —so I had to desist. And I suppose the mathematicians 
have always something handy. But, one way Or another, 
One must learn one’s dictionary. It comes next to culti* 
vating one's garden. Now Mr. Manisty—how is he pro¬ 
vided in that way ? ’ 

His sudden question took Lucy by surprise, and the 
quick rise of colour in the clear cheeks did not escape 
him. 

‘ Well—I suppose he has his book? ’ she said, smiling. 

4 Oh I no use at all 1 He can do what he likes with 
his book. But you- can’t do what you like with the 
dictionary. You must take it or leave it. That’s what 
makes it so reposeful. Now if I were asked, I could 
soon find some Persian roots for Mr. Manisty—to be taken 
every day I ’ 

Lucy glanced across the table. Her eyes fell, and she 
said in the low hill voioe that delighted the old man’s 
ears: 

4 1 suppose you would send him home ?' 

The Ambassador nodded. 

4 Tenants, turnips, and Petty Sessions I Persian’s 
pleasanter—but those would serve*’ 

He paused a moment, then said seriously, under the 
oover of a loud buzz of talk, 4 He’s wasting his time, dear 
lady—there'B no doubt of that.' 

Lucy, still looked down, but her attitude changed 
imperceptibly. 4 The subject interests her 1' thought- 
the old man. 4 It’s a thousand pities,' he resumed, with 
the caution, masked by the ease, of the diplomat, 4 he 
came out here in a fit of pique. He saw false—and 
as far. ate I can hear, the book’s a mistake. Yet it was 
not abadsubjeot. Italy is just now an object lesson and 
a warning. Bat ear friend there could not have taken it 
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more perversely. He has chosen to attack not the violence 
of the Church—but the weakness of the State. And 


meanwhile—if I may be allowed to say so—his own posi¬ 
tion is something of an offence. Religion is too big a 
pawn for any man’s personal game. Don’t you agree ? 
Often I feel inclined to apply to him the saying about 
Benjamin Constant and liberty—“ Grand homme devant 
la religion— 8’il y croyait! ” I oompare with him a 
poor old persecuted priest I know—Manisty knows too.— 
Ah! well, I hear the book is very brilliant—and venom¬ 
ous to a degree. It will be read of course. He has the 
power to be read. But it is a blunder—if not a crime. 
And meanwhile he is throwing away all his chanoes. 
I knew his father. I don’t like to see him beating the 
air. If you have any influence with him ’•—the old man 
smiled—‘ send him home ! Or Mrs. Burgoyne there. He 
used to listen to her.' 


A great pang gripped Lucy's heart. 

' I should think he always took his own way,' she said, 
with difficulty. * Mr. Neal sometimes advises him.’ 

The Ambassador’s shrewd glance rested upon her for a 
moment. Then without another word he turned away. 
‘ Beggie l ’ he said, addressing young Brooklyn, ‘ you 
seem to be ill-treating* Madame Variani. Must I inter¬ 
pose?’ 

Beggie and his companion, who were in a full tide of 
‘ chaff ’ and laughter, turned towards him. 

‘ Sir,’ said Brooklyn, ‘ Madame Variani is attacking 
my best friend.’ .... S-> 

* Many of us find that agreeable,’ said the Ambassador. 

‘Ah! but she makes it so personal,’ said. Beggie, 
d&Uying with his banana. ‘ She abuses him because he’s 
not married—and calls him a selfish fop. Now I’m pot 
iparried—-and I object to these wholesale classifications. 
Besides, my friend has the most conclusive answer*’; ■’ 
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‘I wait for it,’ said Madame Variani. • , 

Reggie delicately unsheathed his banana. 

1 Well, some of us once enquired what he meant by 
it,.and he said: "My dear fellow, I’ve asked all the 
beautiful women I know to marry me, and they won’t! 
Now!—I’d be content with cleanliness and conduct.” ’ 

There was a general laugh, in the midst of which 
Reggie remarked: 

‘I thought it the most touching situation. But 
Madame Variani has the heart of a stone.’ 

Madame Variani looked down upon him unmoved. 
She and the charming lad were fast friends. 

‘1 will wager you he never asked,’ Bhe said quietly. * 

Reggie protested. 

‘No—he never asked. Englishmen don’t ask ladies 
to marry them any more.’ 

‘Let Madame Variani prove her point,' said the 
Ambassador, raising one white hand above the hubbub, 
while he hollowed the other round his deaf ear. * This 
is a’most interesting discussion.' 

‘But it is known to all that Englishmen don’t get 
married any more I ’ cried Madame Variani. ‘ I read in 
an English novel the other day that it is spoiling your 
English society, that the charming girls wait and wait— 

and nobody marries them.’ * 

‘Well, there are no English young ladies present,’ 
said the Ambassador, looking round the table; * so we 
may proceed. How do you account for this phenomenon, 
MSdame?’ 

4 Oh 1 you have now too many French cooks in 
England! ’ said Madame Variani, shrugging her plump 
shoulders. 

* What in the world has that got to do with it ? * cried 
the Ambassador. 

. * Your young men are too oomfortable,’ said the lady, 
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with a calpi 'Wave of the hand towards Reggie Brooklyn. 
‘That’s what I am told. I ask an English lady, who 
knows both France and England—and she tells me— 
your young men get now such good cooking at their 
clubs, and at the messes of their regiments—and 
their sports amuse them so well, and cost so much 
money—they don’t want any wives 1—they are not 
interested any more in the girls. That is the difference 
between them and the Frenchman. The Frenchman is 
still interested in the ladies. After dinner the Frenchman 


wants to go and sit with the ladies—the Englishman, no ! 
That is why the French are still agreeable.’ 

The email black eyes of the speaker sparkled, but 
otherwise she looked round with challenging serenity 
on the English and Americans around her. Madame 
Variani—stout, clever, middle-aged, and disinterested— 
had a position of her own in Rome. She was the 
correspondent of a leading Frenoh paper; she had many 
English friends; and she and the Marchesa Fazzoleni, at 
the Ambassador’s right hand, had just been doing wonders 
for the relief of the Italian sick and wounded after the 


miserable campaign of Adowa. 

4 Oh 1 I hide my diminished head 1 ’ said the old 
Ambassador, taking his white looks in both hands. 1 All 


I know is, I have sent twenty wedding presents already 
this year—and that the state of my banking account is 
wholly inconsistent with these theories.’ 

‘Ah! you are exceptional,’ said the lady. ‘Only ^s 
morning I get an account of an English gentleman of my 
acquaintance. He is nearly forty—he possesses a large 


estate—his mother and sisters are on their knees to him 

* 


to marry—it will all go to a cousin, and the coUBin has 
forged—or something. And he—not he! He don’t care 
what happens to the estate. He'has only got the Ono 
life, he says—and he won’t spoil it.And^Of -oouriiO it 
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does your wcsnen harm! Women are always'dull when 
the men don’t court them! ’ 

The table laughed. Luoy, looking down it, caught 
first'the face of Eleanor Burgoyne, and in the distance 
Manisty's black head and absent smile. The girl’s 
young mind was captured by a sudden ghastly sense 
of the human realities underlying the gay aspects and 
talk of the luncheon-table. It seemed to her she still 
heard that heart-rending voice of Mrs. Burgoyne: ‘ Oh I I 
never dreamed it could, bo-the same for him as for me 
I didn’t ask much.’ 

She dreaded to let herself tliink. It seemed to her 
that Mrs. Burgoyne’s suffering must reveal itself to all the 
world, and the girl had momentB of hot shame, as though 
for he^elf. To her eyes, the change in aspect and ex¬ 
pression, visible-through all the elegance and care of dress, 
was already terrible. 

Oh! why had she come to Borne ? What had changed 
the world so ? Some wounded writhing thing seemed to 
be struggling in her own breast—while she was holding it 
down, trying to thrust it out of sight and hearing. 

She had written to Uncle Ben, and to the Porters. 
To-morrow she must break it to Aunt Pattie that she 
could not go to Vallombrosa, and must hurry back to 
England. The girl’s pure conscience was tortured al¬ 
ready by the thought of the excuses she would have to 
invent. And not a word, till Mr. Manisty was safely 
stored on his way to that function at the Vatican whioh 
he was already-grumbling over, which he would certainly 
shirk if he oould. But, thank Heaven, it was not possible 
for him to shirk it. 

* Again her eyes crossed those of Manisty. He was now 
discussing the strength of parties in the recent Bbman 
municipal elections with the American Monsignore, 
talking with all his usual vehemenoe. Nevertheless, 
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through it ill, it seemed to her, that she was watohed, that 
in some continuous and subtle way he held her in sight. 

How cold and ungrateful he must have thought her 
the night before 1 To-day, at breakfast, and in the tiain, 
he had hardly spoken to her. 

Yet—mysteriously—Lucy felt herself threatened, hard 
pressed. Alice Manisty’s talk in that wild night haunted 
her ear. Her hand, cold and tremulous, Bhook on her 
knee. Even the voice of the Ambassador startled her. 

After luncheon the Ambassador’s guests fell into 
groups on the large shady lawn of the Embassy garden. 

The Ambassador introduced Lucy to the blue-eyed 
Lombard, Fioravanti, while he, pricked with a rueful 
sense of duty, devoted himself for a time to the wife 
of the English Admiral who had been Lady Mary’s 
neighbour at luncheon. The Ambassador examined her 
through his half-closed eyes, as he meekly offered to 
escort her indoors to see his pictures. She was an ele¬ 
gant and fashionable woman with very white and regular 
false teeth. Her looks were conventional and mild. In 
reality the Ambassador knew her to be a Tartar. Ho 
walked languidly beside her ; his hands were lightly 
crossed before him; his white head drooped under 
the old wideawake that he was accustomed to wear in 
the garden. 

> Meanwhile the gallant and be-whiskered Admiral 
would have liked to secure Manisty’s attention. To get 
hold of a politician, or something near a politician, ^d 
explain to them a new method of fusing metals in which 
he believed, represented for him the main object of all 
social functions. 

But Manisty peremptorily shook him off. Eleanor, 
the American Monsignore, and Reggie Brooklyn were 
strolling hear. He retreated upon them. Eleanor 
addressed some question to him, but he scarcely 
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answered her. He seemed to be in a brown study, and 
walked on Reside her in silence. 

Beggie fell back a few paces, and watohed them. 

.* What a bear he can be when he chooses ! ’ the boy 
said to himself indignantly. ‘ And how depressed Eleanor 
looks! Some fresh worry I suppose—and all his fault. 
Now look at that! ’ 

For another group—Lucy, her new acquaintance the 
Count, and Madamo Variani—had crossed the path of the 
firat. And Manisty had loft Eleanor’s side to approach 
Miss Foster. All traoo 'of abstraction was gone. Ho 
looked ill at ease, and yet excited; hi3 eyes were fixed 
upon the girl. He stooped towards her, speaking in a 
low voice. 

4 There’s something up ’—thought Brooklyn. 4 And if 
that girl’s any hand in it sho ought to bo cut! I thought 
she was a nice girl.’ 

His bluo eyes stared fiercely at tho little scene. 
Since the day at Nemi, the boy had understood half 
atdeast of the situation. Ho had perceived then that 
Eleanor was miserably unhappy. No doubt Manisty was 
disappointing and tormenting her. What else could she 
expect ? 

But really—that she should be forsaken and neglected 
for this chit of a girl—this interloping American—it was 
too much ! Beggie’s wrath glowed within him. 

Meanwhile Manisty addressed Lucy. 

4 1 have something I very much wish to say to you. 
9ffiere is a seat by the fountain, quite in shade. Will you 
try it?’ 

She glanced hurriedly at her companions. 

4 Thank you—I think we were going to look at the 
rose-walk.’ 

Manisty gave an ahgry laugh, said something inaudible, 
and walked impetuously away; only to be captured how- 
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ever by the Danish Professor, Dootor Jensen, who took no 
aocount of bad manners.in an Englishman, folding them 
as natural as daylight. The flaxen-haired savant there¬ 
fore was soon happily engaged in pouring out upon his 
impatient companion the whole of the latest Boletino of 
the Accademia. 

Meanwhile Lucy, seeing nothing, it is to bo feared, of 
the beauty of the Embassy garden, followed her two com¬ 
panions and soon found herself sitting with them on a 
stone scat beneath a spreading ilex. In front was a 
tangled mass of roses; beyond, on old bit of wall with 
Eomau foundations; and in the hot bluo sky above the 
wall, between two black cypresses, a slender brown 
Oampanilo—furthest of all a glimpse of Sabine mountains. 
The air was heavy with the scent of the roses, with 
the heat that announced the coming June, with that 
indefinable meaning and magic, which is Rome. 

Lucy drooped and was silont. Tho young Count 
.Fioravanti however was not tho person either to divine 
oppression in another or to feel it for himself. He “sat 
with bis hat on tho baok of his head, smoking and twisting 
his cano, displaying to the fullest advantage those ohina- 
bluo eyes, under the blackost of curls, which made him 
so popular in Rome. His irregular and most animated 
face was full of talent and wilfulness. He liked Madame 
Variani, and thought the American girl handsome. But 
it mattered very little to him with whom he talked; he 
could have chattered to a tree-stump. He was over¬ 
flowing with the mere interest and jollity of life. . 

‘ Have you known Mr. Manisty long ? ’ ha asked of 
Lucy, while his gay look followed the Professor and his 
captive. 

'I have been staying with them for six weeks at 
Marinata.’ • * 

. - 4 .Wbat—to finish the book ? ’ he said, laughing. . , 
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* Mr. Mapisty hoped to finish it.' 

The Count laughed again, more loudly and good- 
humouredly, and shook his head. 

'Oh 1 he won’t finish it. It’s a folly 1 And I know, 
for I made him read some of it to me and my sister. No; 
it is a strange case—is Manisty's. Most Englishmen 
have two sides to their brain—while we Latins have only 
one. But Manisty is like a Latin—he has only one. He 
takes a whim, and then he must cut and carve the world 
to it. But the world is topgh —ct qa ne marche pas l We 
can’t go to ruin to please him. Italy is not falling to pieces 
—not at all. This war has been a horror—but we shall get 
through. And there will be no revolution. The people 
in the streets won’t cheor the King and Queen for a little 
bit—but next year, you will see, the House of Savoy will 
be there all the same. And he thinkB that our priests will 
destroy us. Nothing of the sort. We can manage our 
priests I ’ 

Madame Variani made a gesture of dissent. Her 
heavy, handsome face was turned upon him rather 
sleepily, as though the heat oppressed her. But her 
slight frown betrayed, to anyone who know her, alert 
attention. 

‘ Wo can, I say! ’ cried the Count, striking his knee. 
' Besides, tho liattle is not ranged as Manisty sees it. There 
are priests, and priests. Up in my part of the world the 
older priests are all right. We landowners who go with 
the monarchy ..can get on with them perfectly. Our old 
Iftshop is a dear: but it is the young priests, fresh from 
the seminaries—I grant you, they’re a nuisance I They 
swam over us like locusts, ready for any bit of mischief 
against the Government. But the Government will win!— 
Italy will win 1 M&n^ty first of all takes the thing too 
tragically. He doesn’t see the farce in it We do. We 
Italians understand each other. Why, the Vatican raves 
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and scolds-*-and all the while, as the Prefect <jf Police told 
me only the other day, there is a whole*code of signals 
ready between the police headquarters and a certain 
window of the Vatican ; so that directly they want help 
against the populace they can call us in. And after that 
function the other day—where I saw you, Mademoiselle ’— 
he bowed to Luoy—‘ one of the first things the Vatican did 
was to send their thanks to the Government for having 
protected and policed them so well. No ; Manisty is in 
the clouds.’ He laughed good-humouredly. ‘We are 
half acting all tho time. The Clericals must have their 
politios, like other people—only they call it religion.’ 

‘ But your poor starved peasants—and your corruption 
—and your war ? ’ said Lucy. 

She spoke with onorgy, frowning a little as though 
something had nettlod her. ‘ She is liko a beautiful nun,’ 
thought the young man, looking with admiration at tho 
austere yet charming face. 

‘Oh! we shall pull through,’ he said, ooolly. ‘Tho 
war was an abomination—a misery. But we shall learn 
from it. It will no more ruin us than a winter storm can 
ruin the seed in the ground. Manisty is like all the other 
clever foreigners who write dirges about us—they don’t 
feel the life-blood pulsing through the veins as we land- 
owners do.’ He flung out his clasped hand in a dramatic 
gesture. ‘ Come and live with us for a summer on one of 
our big farms near Mantua—and you shall see. My 
land brings me just double what it brought my fatherl¬ 
and our contadini are twice as well off. There ! that*« in 
our starving Italy—in the north of course, mind you 1 ’ 

He threw himself back, smoking furiously. 

‘ Optimist 1 ’ said a woman’s voice. 

They looked round to see the.Marohesa Fazzolefii 
upon them. She stood smiling, oig&rette in hand, a tall 
wwnaa, still young—though she was the mother of five 
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robust children. Her closely-fitting black dress somehow 
resembled a riSing-habit; her grey gauntletted gloves 
drawn to the elbow, her Amazon’s hat with its plumo, 
the’ alertness and grace of the whole attitude, the brilliancy 
of her clear black eye—all these carried with them the 
same suggestions of open-air life, of health of body and 
mind—of a joyous, noble, and powerful personality. 

‘ Look well at her,’ the Ambassador had Baid to 
Luoy as they stepped into the garden after luncheon. 
‘ She is one of the mothers of the new Italy. She is doing 
thingB here—things for the future—that in England it 
would take twenty women to do. She has all tho 
practical sense of the north; and all the subtlety of the 
south. She is one of the people who make me feel that 
Italy and England have somohow mysterious affinities 
that will work themselves out in history. It seems to me 
that I could understand all her thoughts —and she mine— 

if it were worth her while. She is a modern of the 

• 

moderns ; and yet there is in her some of the oldest 
stuff in the world. She belongs, it is true, to a nation in 
tho making—but that nation, in its earlier forms, has 
already carried the whole weight of European history! ’ 

And Lucy, looking up to the warm, kind face, felt 
vaguely comforted and calmed by ils mere presence. Bho 
made room for the Marchesa beside her. 

But the Marchesa declared that she must go home 
and drag one of her boys, who was studying for an 
^semination/ out for exercise. 4 Oh ! these examinations 
—they are horrors ! ’ she said, throwing up her hands. 
‘ No—these poor boys !—and they have no games like the 
English boys. But you were speaking about the war— 
about our poor Italy ? ’ 

She paused. She laid her hand on Lucy's shoulder 
and looked down into the girl’s face. Her eyes became 
for a moment veiled and misty, as though ghoste passed 
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before them*—the grisly calamities and slaughters of the 
war. Then they cleared and sparkled. * 

‘I tell you, Mademoiselle,‘ she said slowly, in her 
difficult picturesque English, * that what Italy has ddne 
in forty years is colossal I—not to be believed! You 
have taken a hundred years—you !—to make a nation, 
and you have had a big civil war. Forty years—not 
quite !—since Cavour died. And all that time Italy has 
been liko that cauldron—you remember ?—into whioh they 
threw the members of that old man who was to become 
young. There has been a bubbling, and a fermenting 1 
And the scum has come up—and up. And it comes up 
still—and the brewing goes on. But in the end the 
young strong nation will step forth. Now Mr. Manisty 
—oh ! I liko Mr. Manisty very well!—but he sees only 
tire ugly gases and the tumult of the cauldron. He has 
no idea-——’ 

‘ Oh ! Manisty,’ said the young Count, flinging away 
his cigarette; ‘he is a poseur of course. His Italian 
friends don’t mind. He has his English fish to fry. 
Sans cela - ! ’ 

He bent forward, staring at Lucy in a boyish absent- 
mindedness which was no discourtesy, while his hat 
slipped further down the back of his curly head. His 
attitude was all careless good-humour; yet one might 
have felt a touch of southern passion not far off. 

‘No; his Italian friends don’t mind,’ said Madame 
Variani, ‘But his English friends should look aftq^ 
him. Everybody should be angry wid som-thin-^it 
is good for the character; but Mr. Manisty is angry 
wid too many things. That is stupid—that is a waste 
of time.’ 

' His book is a blunder,’ said Fior&vanti with decision. 

' By. the time it is out, it will look absurd. He says we 
have become atheists, because we don't let the priests 
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have it all their own way. Bah! we lindwatand theso 
gentry better than ho does. Why! my father was all 
for the advance on Borne—he was a member of the first 
Government after 1870—he wouldn’t give way to the 
Clericals an inch in what ho thought was for the good of 
the country. But he was the most religious man I ever 
knew. He never missod any of the old observances in 
which be had been brought up. He taught us the same. 
Every Sunday after Mass ho road the Gospel for tho 
day to us in Italian, and explained it. And when ho was 
dying he sent for his old parish priest—who used to 
denounoe him from the pulpit and loved him all tho 
same ! “ And don't make any secret of it! ” ho Baid to 
me. “ Bring him in openly—let all the world see. Non 
erubesco evangdium / ” * 

The young man stoppod—reddened and a littlo 
abashed by his own eloquence. 

But Madame Variani murmured—still with tho 
same aspect of a shrewd and sleepy cat basking in tho 
sun— 

* It is tho same with all you Anglo-Saxons. The 
North will never understand the South—never! You 
can’t understand our d peu pris. You think Catholicism 
is a tyranny—and wo must either let tho priests oppress 
us, or throw everything overboard. But it is nothing of 
the kind. We take what we want of it, and leave the 
rest But you!—if you come over to us, that is another 
matter! You have to swallow it all. You must begin 
(J?en with Adam and Eve! ’ 

4 Ah 1 but what I can’t understand,’ said Fioravanti, 
' is how Mrs. Burgoyne allowed it. She ought to have 
given ‘the book another direction—and she could. She 
is an extremely clever woman! She knows that carica¬ 
ture is not argument.' 

4 But what has happened to Mrs. Burgoyne ? ’ said the 
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Marches a to Lucy, throwing up her hands*, 'Suoh a 
ohange 1 I was so distressed-’ r 

* You think sho looks ill ? ’ said Lucy quickly. 

Her troubled eyes sought those kind ones looking 
down upon her almost in appeal. Instinctively the 
younger woman, far from home and conscious of a 
hidden agony of feeling, threw herself upon the exquisite 
maternity that breathed from the elder. ‘ Oh ! if I oould 
tell you !—if you could advise me ! ’ was tho girl’s un¬ 
spoken cry. 

‘She looks terribly ill—to me,’ said the Marchesa, 
gravely. ‘ And tho winter hod dono hor so much good. 
Wo all loved her here. It is deplorable. Perhaps 
tho hill climate has been too cold for her, Made¬ 
moiselle ?' 


Lucy walked hurriedly back to tho lawn to rejoin hor 
companions. Tho flood of misery within made move¬ 
ment the only relief. Somo instinct of her own came to 
tho aid of the Marohcsa’s words, helped them to sting all 
tho more deeply. Sho felt herself a kind of murderer. 

Suddenly as sho issued blindly from the tangle of the 
rose-garden she came upon Eleanor Burgoyno talking 
gaily, surrounded by a little knot of people, mostly older 
men, who had found her to-day, as always, one of the 
most charming and distinguished of companions. 

Lucy approached her impetuously. 

Oh 1 how white and stricken an aspeot—through whjtt 
a dark eclipse of pain the eyes looked out 1 ; ■ 

* Ought we not to be going ? ’ Lucy whispered in her 
ear. ‘I am sure you are tired.’ 

Eleanor rose. She took the girl's hand in a clinging 
grasp, while she turned smiling fc§ her neighbour the 
'Dane: . ■*- ■ • • . 

•: ‘ We must be moving to tho Villa Borghese— some 
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friends will, be meeting us there. Our trhin .does not go 
for a long, long*while.’ 

‘ Does any Boman train ever go ? ’ said Doctor Jensen, 
stroking his straw-coloured beard. ‘ But why leave us, 
Madame ? Is not one garden as good as another ? What 
spell can we invent to chain you here ? ' 

He bowed low, smiling fatuously, with his hand on 
his heart. He was one of the most learned men in the 
world. But about that he caved nothing. The one 
reputation he desired was that of a 4 sad dog ’—a terrible 
man with the ladies. That was the paradox of his 
existence. 

Eleanor laughed mechanically; then she turned to 
Lucy. 

4 Come 1 ’ she said in the girl’B ear, and as they walked 
away she half closed her eyes against the sun, and Luoy 
thought she heard a gasp of fatigue. But she spoke 
lightly. 

4 Dear, foolish, old man! he was telling me how ho 
had gone back to the Hermitage Library at St. Petersburg 
the other day to read, after thirty years. And there in a 
hook that had not been taken down since he had used it 
last he found a leaf of paper and some pencil words 
scribbled on it by him when he was a youth— 44 my own 
darling.” . 44 And if I only knew now vich darling 1 ” he 
said, looking at me and slapping his knee. “Vich 
darling ”! ’ Eleanor repeated, laughing extravagantly. 
Then suddenly she wavered. Lucy instinotively caught 
her by the arm, and Eleanor lent heavily upon her. 

‘Dear Mrs. Burgoyne—you are not well,' cried the 
girl; terrified. 4 Let us go to a hotel where you can rest 
till the train goes—or to some friend.' 

Eleanor’s face s^t in the effort to control herself—ehe 
drew her hand aoross"her eyes. 4 No, no, I am well,’ she 
said, hurriedly. 4 It is the sun—and I could not eat at 
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luncheon. 4Fhe Ambassador's new cook did not tempt 
me. And besides ’—she suddenly threw *a look at Lucy 
before which Lucy shrank—* I am out of love with my¬ 
self. There is one hour yesterday which I wish to oanbel 
—to take back. I give up everything—everything.’ 

They were advancing across a wide lawn. The Am¬ 
bassador and Mrs. Swetenham were coming to meet them. 
The Ambassador, weary of his companion, was looking 
with pleasure at the two approaching figures, at the 
sweep of Eleanor’s white dress upon the grasB, and the 
frame made by her black lace parasol for the delicacy of 
her head and neck. 

Meanwhile Eleanor and Lucy saw only each other. 
The girl coloured proudly. She drew herself erect. 

‘You cannot give up—what would not be taken— 
what is not desired,’ she said fiercely. Then, in another 
voice: ‘But please, please let me take care of you 1 
Don’t lot us go to the Villa Borghese 1 ’ 

She felt her hand pressed passionately, then dropped. 

*1 am all right,’ Baid Eleanor, almost in her usual 
voice. ‘ Eccellenza ! we must bid you good-bye—have 
you seen our gentleman ? ’ 

‘ Ecoo,' said the Ambassador, pointing to Manisty, 
wJWj^in company with the American Monsignore, was 
now approaching them. ‘ Let him take you out of the 
sun at once—you look as though it were too much for 
you.’ “ ‘ : 

Manisty, however, came up Blowly, in talk with his* 
companion. The frowning impatienoe of his aspect 
attracted the attention of the group round the Am¬ 
bassador. As he reached them, he said to the priest 
beside him— . . 

' You know that he has withdrawn his recantation ?' 

‘ Ah 1 yes ’—said the Monsignordfracing his eyebrows, 
‘poor fellow! ’—• •*’ .• . "* >■**' ' 
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The mingled indifference and oompasflion, of the tone 
made the words bite. ManiBty flushed. 

‘ I hear he was promised consideration,' he said 
quickly. 

* Then he got it,’ was the priest’s smiling reply. 

4 He was told that his letter was not for publication. 
Next morning it appeared in the Osservntore Romano.’ 

4 Oh no!—impossible ! Your facts are incorrect.’ 

The Monsignore laughed, in unperturbed good humour. 
But after the laugh, the face reappeared, hard and a little 
menacing, like a rook that has been masked by a wave. 
He watched Manisty for a moment silently. 

4 Where is he ? ’ said Manisty abruptly. 

4 Are you talking of Father Benecke ? ’ said the Am¬ 
bassador. 4 1 heard of him yesterday. He has gone into 
the country, but he gave me no address. He wished to 
be undisturbed.’ 

4 A wise resolve ’—said the Monsignore, holding out 
his hand. 4 Your Excellency must excuse me. I have an 
audience of his Holiness at three o’clock.’ 

He made his farewells to the ladies with Irish effusion, 
and departed. The Ambassador looked curiously at 
Manisty. Then he fell back with Lucy. 

4 It will be a column to-night,’ he said with deprep- 



Swetenham mgr pictures—my beauties—my ewe-lambs— 
that I have been gathering for twenty years—that the 
National Gallery shall have, when I’m gone, if it behaves 
itself. And she asked me if they were originals, and took 
my Luini for a Baphael I Yes 1 it tvill be a column,’ 
said the Ambassador pensively. Then, with a brisk 
change, he looked up and took the hand that Lucy 
offered him. 

4 Good-bye—goocf-bye I You won’t forget my pre¬ 
scription ?—nor me?’ said the old man, Mailing and 
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patting he* hand kindly. ‘And remember J’—he bent 
towards her, dropping his voice with an air in which 
authority and sweetness mingled—‘ send Mr. Manisty 
home! ’ 

He felt the sudden start in the girl's hand before he 
dropped it. Then he turned to Manisty himself. 

* Ah I Manisty, here you are. Your ladies want to 
leave us.’ 

Manisty made his farewells, and carried Luoy off. 
But as they walked towards the house he said not a 
word, and Lucy, venturing a look at him, saw the storm on 
his brow, the stiffness of the lips. 

‘ We are going to the Villa Borghese, are we not ? ’ 
she said timidly—* if Mrs. Burgoyne ought to go ? ’ 

4 We must go somewhere, I suppose,’ he said, stalking 
on before her. * Wc can’t sit in the street.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The party returning to Marinata had two hours to spend 
in the gallery and garden of tlie Villa Borgheso. Of the 
pictures and statues of the palace, of tho green undula¬ 
tions, the stono pines, the tempietti of the gar don, 
Lucy afterwards had no recollection. All that she re¬ 
membered was flight on her part, pursuit on Manisty’s, 
and finally a man triumphant and a girl brought to 
bay. 

It was iu a shady comer of tho vast garden, where 
hedges of some fragrant yellow shrub shut in the basin 
of a fountain, surrounded by a ring of languid nymphs, 
that Lucy at last found horself face to face with Manisty, 
and knew that she must submit. 

* I do not understand how I have missed Mrs*, Bur- 
goyne,' she said hastily, looking round for her companion 
Mi’s. Elliot, who had just left her to overtake her brother 
and go home ; while Lucy was to meet Eleanor and Mr. 
Neal at this rendezvous. 

Manisty locked at her with his most sparkling,.most 
determined air. 

i 

•' ‘ You have missed her—because I have misled her.’ 

i 

Then, as Lucy drew back, he hurried on,—‘I cannot 
understand, Miss Foster, why it is that you have con¬ 
stantly refused all yesterday evening—all to-day—to givo 
me the opportunity I desired 1 But I, too, have a will,— 
and it has been rous&l, l ’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Luoy, grovdug white. 

T 
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‘ Let me explain, then,’ said Manisty, coolly. 1 Miss 
Foster, two nights ago you were attacked,—'m danger— 
under my roof, in my care. As your host, you owe it to me, 
to let me account and apologise for such things—if I gan. 
But you avoid me. You give me no chance of telling you 
what I had done to proteot you—of expressing my infinite 
sorrow and regret. I can only imagine that you resent 
our nogligence too deeply even to speak of it—that you 
cannot forgive us! ’ 

‘Forgivo!’ cried Lucy, fairly taken abaok. ‘What 
could I have to forgive, Mr. ManiBty ?—what can you 
mean ? ’ 

‘Explain to me then,’ said ho, unflinching, ‘why 
you have never had a kind word for me, or a kind look, 
since this happened. Please sit down, Miss Foster ’—he 
pointed to a marble bench close beside her—‘ I will stand 
here. The others are far away. Ten minutes you owe 
me—ten minutes I claim.’ 

Lucy sat down, struggling to maintain her dignity and 
presence of mind. 

‘ I am afraid I have given you very wrong ideas of me,’ 
Bhe said, throwing him a timid smile. ‘ I of courso 
have nothing to forgive anybody—far, far the contrary. 
I know that you took all possible pains that no harm 
Bhould liappen to me. And through you—no harm did 
happen to me.’. 

She turned away her head, speaking ^nth difficulty. 
To both that moment of frenzied struggle at the dining¬ 
room door was almost too horrible for remembrano£ 

% / 

And through both minds there swept once more the 
thrill of her call to him—of his rush to her aid. 

‘ You knew ’—he said eagerly, coming closer. 

‘ I knew—I was in danger—that but for you—perhaps 
—your poor 
‘Oh! don 


sister- 

t speak of it,’ he said, shuddering. 
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And leaning over the edge of one of £he nymphs* 
pedestals, Beside her, he stared silently into the cool green 
water. 

. * There,' said Lucy tromulously, ‘ you don’t want to 
speak of it. And that was my feeling. Why should wo 
speak of it any more ? It must be such a horrible grief to 
you. And I can’t do anything to help you and Miss 
Manisty. It would bo so different if I could.’ 

‘ You can,—you must—let me tell you what I had done 
for your safety that night,’ he said firmly, interrupting her. 
‘ I had made such arrangements with Dalgetty—who is a 
strong woman physically—I had so imprisoned my poor 
Bister, that I could not imagine any harm ooming to you or 
any other of our party. When my aunt said to me that 
night before she went to bed that she was afraid your 
door was unsafe, I laughed—“That doesn’t matter!’’ I 
said to her. I felt quite confident. I Bat up all night,— 
but I was not anxious,—and I suppose it was that which 
at last betrayed me into sleep. Of. course, the fatal thing 
was that we none of us knew of the chloroform she had 
hidden away.’ 

Luoy fidgetted in distress. * 

1 Please—please—don’t talk as though anyone were to 
blame—as though there were anything to make excuses 
for-* 

* How should there not be ? . You wete disturbed— 

attacked—frightened. You might-’ ' „ 

He drew in his breath. Then he bent over her. 

*“ 'Tell me,’, he said in a low voice, 'did she attack 
you in your room ? ’ 

Lucy hesitated. 'Why will you talk about-it?’ she 
said despairingly. 

* I have a right, to know.’ 

, His urgent imperious look left her no choice. She 

felt hie will, and yielded. In very simple words, faltering 
• x a 
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yet restrained, she told the whole story. Maniaty fol¬ 
lowed every word with breathless attention. 

‘ My God ! ’ he said, when she paused, * my God 1 ’ 

And he hid his eyes with his hand a moment. 
Then— 

1 You knew she had a weapon ? ’ ho said. 

• I supposed so,’ she said quietly. * All the time she 
was in my room, she kept her poor hand closed on some¬ 
thing.’ 

* Her poor hand I ’—the little phrase seemed to Manisty 
extraordinarily touching. There was a moment’s pause 
—then ho broke out: 

‘ Upon my word, this has been a fine ending to the 
whole business. Miss Foster, when you oame out to stay 
with us, you imagined, I suppose, that you were ooming 
to Btay with friends ? You didn’t know much of us; but 
after the kindness my aunt and I had experienced from 
your friends and kinsfolk in Boston—to put it in the 
orudest way—you might have expected at least that we 
should welcome you warmly—do all we could for you—• 
take you everywhere—show you everything ? ’ 

Lucy coloured—then laughed. 

‘I don’t know in the least what you mean, Mr. 
Manisty 1 I knew you would be kind to me; and of 
oourse—of course—you have been 1 ’ 

She looked' in distress first at the little. j>ath leading 
from £he”fountain, by which he barred her exit, and then 
at him. She seemed to implore, either that he would let 
her go, or that he would talk of something else. * 

‘ Not I,’ he said with decision. * I admit that since 
Alice appeared on the scene you have been my chief 
anxiety. But before that, I treated you, Miss Foster, 
with a discourtesy, a forgetfulness, that you can’t, that 
yoiui oughtn’t to forgefc; I mfde no plans for your amnse- 
msnt ; I gave you hone of my time. "On your first' v visit' 
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to Home, € le| you mope away day after "day in that 
stifling garden, without taking a single thought for you. 
I even grudged it when Mrs. Burgoyne looked after you. 
To be quite, quite frank, I grudged your coming to 
us at all. Yet I was your host—you were in my care—I 
had invited you. If there ever was an ungentlemanly 
boor, it was I. There! Miss Foster, there is my confes¬ 
sion. Can you forgive it? Will you give me another 
chance ?' 

He stood over her, his broad chest heaving with an 
agitation that, do what she would, communicated itself to 
her. She could not help it. She put out her hand, with 
a sweet look, half smiling, half appealing—and he took 
it. Then, as she hurriedly withdrew it, she repeated : 

‘There is nothing—nothing—to forgive. You have 
all been good to me. And as for Mrs. Burgoyne and 
Aunt Pattie, they have been just angels I ’ 

Manisty laughed. 

' I don’t grudge them their wings. But I should like 
to grow a pair of my own. You have a fortnight more 
with us—isn’t it so ? ’ Lucy started and looked down. 

‘ Well, in a fortnight, Miss Foster, I could yet redeem 
myself; I could make your visit really worth while. 
It is hot, but we could get round the heat. I have many 
opportunities here—friends who have the keys of things 
not generally seen. Trust yoursel&to me. Take me for 
a guide, a professor, a courier ! At last I Will give you* a 
good time 1 ’ * 

1 He smiled upon her eagerly, impetuously. It was 
like him, this plan for mending all past errprs in a 
moment, for a summary and energetic Tepentance. She 
could hardly help laughing; yet far within her heart 
made a leap toward* him—beaten back at once by its own 
sad knowledge. ' ir ^ . . 

She turned away from him—away from his handsome 
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face, and theft touch in him of the ‘ imperishable ohild,’ 
which moved and pleased her so. Playing with some 
flowers on her lap, she said shyly— 

‘ Shall I tell you what you ought to do with this- fort¬ 
night ?' 

‘Tell me,’ said Manisty, stooping towards her. It 
was well for her that she could not see his expression, as 
he took in with covetous delight her maidenly simpleness 
and sweetness. 


1 Oughtn’t you—to finish the book ? You could— 
couldn’t you? And Mrs. Burgoyne has been so dis¬ 
appointed. It makes one sad to see her.’ 

Her words gave her courage. She looked at him 
again with a grave, friendly air. 

Manisty drew himself suddenly erect. After a pause, 
he said in another voice: * I thought I had explained to 
you before that the book and I hod reached a cul de sac — 
that I no longer saw my way with it.’ 

Luoy thought of the criticisms upon it Bhe hod heard 
at the Embassy, and was uncomfortably silent 

‘ Miss Foster! ’ said Manisty suddenly, with deter¬ 
mination. • 


Lucy’s heart stood still. ! 

‘ I believe I see the thought in your mind. Dismiss 
it 1 There have been rumours in Rome—in which even 


perhaps my aunt has believed. They are unjust—both to 
Eleanor and to me. She would- be the first to tell you 



* Of course/ said Lucy hurriedly, ‘ of course/—and 

then didjiot know what to say, tom as she was between 
her Puritan dread of falsehood, her natural woman’s 
terror of betraying Eleanor, and he* 1 fuming consciousness 
of'the man and the personality besidwher., - -/ s \ "-.in “i 

* No I—-you stiU dftabt. You have heard some gossijt 

and you believe it.’ / r ", 
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He threw away the cigarette with which he had been 
playing, and came to sit down ^on the curving marble 
bench beside her. 

I think you must listen to me/ he said, with a quiet 
and manly force that became him. ‘ The friendship 
between my cousin and me has been unusual, I know. 
It has been of a kind that French people, rather than 
English, understand ; because for French people literature 
and conversation are serious matters, not trifles that don’t 
count, as they are with us. She has been all sweetness 
and kindness to mo, and I suppose that she, like a good 
many other people, has found me an unsatisfactory and 
disappointing person to work with 1 ’ 

1 She is so ill and tired,’ said Lucy, in a low voice. 

‘ Is she ? ’ said Manisty, concerned. ‘ But she never 
can Btand heat. She will pick up when she gets to 
England.—But now suppose we grant all my enormities. 
Then please tell me what I am to do ? How am I to 
appease Eleanor?—and either transform the book, to 
satisfy Neal,—or else bury it decently ? Beastly thing 1— 
as if it were worth one tithe of the trouble it has cost her 
and me. Yet there are some uncommon good things in 
it too l ’ he said, with a ohange of tone. . 

* Well, if you did bury it/ ■ said .Lucy, half laughing, 
yet trying to pluck up courage to bbey the Ambassador,— 
4 what would you do ? Go back tq, England ?—and—and 
to your property ?' ■ . . 

• * What.l has that det»r old man been tatting to you ? ’ 

he Baid with amusement. 4 1 thought as much. He has 
snubbed my views and me two or three times lately. I 
don't.mind. He is one of the privileged. So 'the Am¬ 
bassador thinks I should go home ?' ■ ■ 

He threw one * arm over the back of the seat, 
.and. threw her a brilliant hectoring .look which led her 
on. • •, - ■ * • • 
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1 Don’t people in England think so too ? ’ • 

' Yes—some of them/ he Baid considering. 4 I have 
been bombarded with letters lately as to politics, and the 
situation, and a possible new constituency. A earidid 
friend says to me this morning, “ Hang the Italians !— 
what do you know about them,—and what do they 
matter? English people can only be frightened by then- 
own bogies. Come home, for God’s sake! There’s a 
glorious fight coming, and if you’re not in it, you’ll be a 
precious fool.” ’ 

' I daren’t be as candid as that! ’ said Lucy, her face 
quivering with suppressed fun. 

Their eyes met in a common flash of laughter. Then 
Monisty fell heavily book against the seat. 

4 What have I got to go home for? ’ he said abruptly, 
his countenance darkening. 

Lucy’s aspect changed too, instantly. She waited. 

ManiBty’s lower jaw dropped a little. A sombre 
bitterness veiled the eyes fixed upon the distant vistas of 
the garden. 

‘I hate my old house,' he said slowly. 4 Its 
memories are intolerable. My father was a very eminent 
person, and had many friends. His children saw nothing 
of him, and had not much reason to love him. My 
mother, died there—of on illness it is appalling to think 
of. Ho, no—not Alige’s illness!—not that. And now, 
Alice,—I should see her ghost at every comer!' 

Lucy watched him with' fasoin&tion. Every note of. 
the singular voioe, every movement of the picturesque 
ungainly, form, already spoke to her, poor child, with a 
significance that bit these passing moments into memory, 
as an etcher’s add bites upon his plate: 

4 Oh! die will recover 1' she fdd, softly, leaning 
towards him unconsciously.' v 

‘ No !•—she will never recover,—never! Arid if she 
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did, she and I have long ceased to be companions and 
friends. No, 5liss Foster, there is nothing to call mo 
home,—except politics. I may set up a lodging in 
London, of course. But as for playing the country 

squire-’ He laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ No,—I shall let the place as soon as I can. Anyway, I 
shall never return to it—alone 1 ’ 

He tumod upon her suddenly. The tone in which 
the last word wub spoken, the steady ardent look with 
whioh it was accompanied, thrilled the hot May air. 

A siokening sense of peril, of swift intolerable 
remorse, rushed upon Lucy. It gave her strength. 

She ohanged her position, and spoke with perfect 
self-possession, gathering up her parasol and gloves. 

* We really must find the others, Mr. Manisty. They 
will wonder what has become of us.' 

She ro6e as she spoke. Manisty drew a long breath 
as he still sat observing her. Her light, cool dignity 
showed him that he was either not understood—or too 
well understood. In either case he was checked. He 
took back his move; not without a secret pleasure that 
she was not too yielding—too much of the ingSnve t 
‘ We shall soon disoover them,’ he said carelessly, 
relighting his cigarette. ' By the way, I saw what com¬ 
pany yon were in after lunch! You didn't hear any 
good of the book or me—there 1 * 

' I liked them all,' she said with spirit. ‘ They love 
tjieir oountry, and they believe in her. Where, Mr. 
Manisty, did yon leave Mr. Neal and Mrs. Burgoyne ? ’ 

• I will show you,’ he said, unwillingly. * They are 
in a part of the garden you don't know.’ 

Her eye was bright,—a little hostile. She moved 
resolutely forward, a»d Manisty followed her. Both were 
conscious of a hidden amazement. But a minute, since 
he had spoken that word, looked that look ? How 
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strange a thing is human life! He would not let himself 
think,—talked of he hardly knew what. 

•They love their country, you say? Well, I grant 
you that particular group has pure hands, and isn’t 
plundering their country’s vitals like the rest—as far as I 
know. A sot of amiable dreamers, however, they appear 
to file; fiddling at small reforms, while the foundations 
are sinking from under them. However, you liked them, 
—that’s enough. Now then, when and how shall wo 
begin our campaign ? Where will you go ?—what will 
you see ? The crypt of St. Peter’s ?—that wants a 
Cardinal’s order. The Villa Albani?—olosed to the 
public since the Government laid hands on the Borghese 
pictures,—but it shall open to you. The great funotion 
at the Austrian Embassy next week with all the 
Cardinals ? Give me your orders,—it will be hard if I 
can’t compass them! ’ 

But she was silent, and he saw that she still hurried, 
that her look sought the distance, that her cheek was 
flushed. Why? What new thing had he said to press 
—to disturb her ? A spark of emotion passed through 
him. He approached her gently, persuasively, as one 
might approach a sweet, resisting child— 

* You’ll come ? You’ll let me make amends ? ’ .* 

'I thought,' said Lucy, uncertainly, ‘that you were 
going home directly—at the beginning of June. Oh! 
please, Mr. Manisty, will you look? Is that Mrs. 
Burgoyne?’ * 

Manisty frowned. \ >. > ., , 

‘ They, are not in that direction.—As to my going 
home, Miss Foster, I have no engagements that I cannot 
break.’ . ... ;v \ 

The wounded feeling in the v<$«e was unmistakable. 
It hurt her ear.., ■ ■'■'•y >■. • . ... x'v.y,. 

f I should love to Bee all those things,’, she said 
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vaguely, stilLtrying, as it seemed to him, to outstrip him, 
to search the figures in the distance; ‘ Jjut—but—plans 
* are so difficult. Oh I that is—that is Mr. Neal I ’ 

She- began to run towards the approaching figure, 
and presently Manisty could hear her asking breath¬ 
lessly for Mrs. Burgoyne. 

Manisty stood still. Then as they approached Whi, 
he said— 

‘ Neal 1—well met! Will you take these ladies to the 
station, or, at any rate, put them in their cab? It is 
time for their train. I dine in Romo.’ 

He raised his hat formally to Lucy, turned, and went 
his way. 

It was night at the villa. 

* Eleanor was in her room, the western room over¬ 
looking the olive-ground and the Campagna, which 
Lucy had occupied for a short time on her first ar¬ 
rival. 

It was about half an hour since Eleanor had heard 
Manisty’s cab arrive, and his voico in the library giving 
his orders to Alfredo. She and Lucy Foster and Aunt 
Pattie had already dispersed to their rooms. It was 
strange that he should have dined in town. It had been 
expressly arranged on their way to Borne that he should 
bring them back. 

Eleanor was sitting in a low chair beside a table that 
carried a paraffin lamp, At her back was the window, 
which was open save for the sun-shutter outside, and the 
curtains, both of which had been drawn dose. *A manu¬ 
script diary lay on Eleanor’s lap, and she was listlessly 
turning it over, with eyes that saw nothing, and hands 
that hardly knew what they touched. Her head, with its 
aureole of ioosened hair, was throwfi book against the 
chair, apd the crude lamplight revealed each sharpened 
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feature with a merciless plainness. She was a woman no 
longer young—ill—and alone. 

By the help of the entries before her she had been' 
living the winter over again. 

How rfear and vivid it was,—how incredibly, tangibly 
near !—and yet as dead as the Caesars on the Palatine. 
*For instance:— 


' November 22. To-day we worked well. Three hours 
this morning—nearly three this afternoon. The survey 
of the financial history since 1870 is nearly finished. I 
could not have held out so long, but for his eagerness, 


for my head ached, and last night it seemed to me that 


Rome was all bells, and that the clooks never ceased 


striking. 

* But how his eagerness carries one through, and his 
frank and generous recognition of all that one does for 
him 1 Sometimes I copy and arrange ; sometimes he 
diotates; sometimes I just let him talk till he has got a 
page or section into shape. Even in this handling of 
finance, you feel the flame that makes life with him so 
exciting. It is absurd to say, as his enemies do, that he 
has no steadiness of purpose. I have seen him go. 
through the most tremendous drudgery the last few 
weeks,—and then throw it all into shape with the most 
astonishing ease-and rapidity. And he is delightful to 
work with. He weighs all I say. But no false polite¬ 
ness t If he doesn't like it, he frowns and bites hie lip, 
and tears me to pieces. 'But very often I prevail, and no 
one can yield with a better grace. People here talk of 
his vanity. 1 don't deny it—perhaps I think it part of 
his charm. • /. • • • : 

W V m % i • 

‘ He thinks too much of me, far, far too much. 

< Deoember 16. ^ A luncheon jt»the Marchesa’s. The 
Pioravantis were there, and some liberal Catholics. 
Maui^ty,: was attacked on all sides. At first ’ he tras 
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silent and rather sulky—it is not always'easy to draw 
him. Then fio fired up,—and it was wonderful how he 
.met them all in an Italian almost as quiok as their own. 
I think they were amazed : certainly I was. 

* Of course I sometimes wish that it were conviotion 
with him and not policy. My heart aches, hungers some¬ 
times—for another note. If instead of this praise from qpt- 
side, this cool praise of religion as tho great policeman of 
the world, if only his voice, his dear voice, spoke for one 
moment the language of faith!—all barren tension and 
grief and doubt would be gone then for me, at a breath. 
But it never, never does. And I remind myself—pain¬ 
fully—that his argument holds whether the arguor believo 
or no. “ Somehow or other you must get conduct out of 
the masses—or society goes to pieces. But you can only 
do this through religion. What folly, then, for nations 
like Italy and France to quarrel with the only organisa¬ 
tion which can ever get conduct out of the ignorant 1—in 
the way they understand ! ”—It is all so true. I know 
it by heart—there is no answering it. But if instead 
he onoe said to me—“ Eleanor, there is a God l—and it 
is He that has brought us together in this life and work,— 
He that will comfort you, and open new ways for me ’’— 
Ah then—then !— 


* Christmas Day. We went last night to tho midnight 
mass at Santa Maria Maggiore. Edward is always in¬ 
calculable at these functions: sometimes bored to death, 
sometimes all enthusiasm and sympathy. Last night the 
crowd jarred him, and I wished we had not come* But 
as we walked home through. the moonlit streets, fall of 
people hurrying in and out of the churches, of the piffe- 
rari with their cloaks and pipes—black and white nuns— 
brown monfcs—lines of scarlet seminarists, and the like, 
he suddenly broke out with the prayer of the First 
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Christmas, Mass—I must give it in English, for I have 
forgotten the Latin; ' 

* “ 0 Ood, who didst cause this most holy Night to be . 
illumined by the rising of the true Light, we beseech 
Thee that we who know on earth the secret shining of 
His splendour may win in Heaven His eternal joys." 

■{ We were passing through Monte Cavallo, beside the 
Two Divine Horsemen who saved Rome of old. The light 
shone on the fountains—it seemed as if the two godlike 
figures were just about to loap, in fierce young strength, 
upon their horses. 

‘ Edward stopped to look at them. 

* “ And we say that the world lives by Science! Fools l 
when has it lived by anything else than Dreams—at 
Athens, at Rome, or Jerusalem ? ” 

‘We Btayed by the fountains talking. And as we 
moved away, I said: “How strange at my age to be 
enjoying Christmas for the first time 1 ” And he looked at 
me as though I had given him pleasure, and said with his 
most delightful smile—“Who else should enjoy life if 
not you—kind, kind Eleanor ? ” 

‘ When I got home, and to my room, I opened my 
windows wide. Our apartment is at the end of the Via 
Sistina, and has a marvellous view over Romp. It 
was a gorgeous moon—St. Peter's, the hills, every dome 
and tower radiantly clear. And at last it seemed to me 
that I was not a rebel and an outlaw—that beauty and I 
were reconciled. * • 

* Such peaoe in the night 1 It opened and took me in. 
Obi ray, little, little son I—I have had such strange 
visions of you all these last .days. That horror the 
whirling river—and the tiny bddy—tossed and tom. Oh l 
my God I my God!—has it not filled all °?y days and nights 
for eight years ? And now I see him so no siibre. I see 
tijm always carried in the arms of dim majestic fcrisis— 
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wrapped close and warm. Sometimes th»face that bends 
over him is thafcof some groat Giotto angel—sometimes, so 
dim and faint l the pure Mother herself—sometimes the 
Hajids that fold him in are marred. Is it the associations 
of Rome—the images with which this work, with Edward 
fills my mind : ? Perhaps. 

‘ But at least I am. strangely comforted—some kind 
hand seems to be drawing the smart from the deep deep 
wound. Little golden-head l you lie soft and safe, but 
often you seem to me to turn your dear eyes—the baby- 
eyes that still know all—to look out over the bar of 
heaven—to search for mo—to bid mo bo at peace, at last. 

‘ February 20. How dolicious is the first breath of the 
spring I The almond trees are pink in the Campagna. 
The snow on the Sabine peaks is going. The Piazza di 
Spagna is hoaped with flowers—anemones and narcissus 
and roses. And for the first time in my life I too feel tho 
“ Sehnsucht ’’—the longing of the spring! At twenty- 

nine 1' • 

* Moroh 24, Easter week. I went to a wedding at' the 
English church to-day. Some barrier seems to have fallen 
between me and life. The bride—a dear girl who has 
often been my little companion this winter—kissed me as 
she was going up to take off her dress. And I threw my 
arms round her with such a rush of joy. Other women , 
have felt all these things ten years earlier perhaps than I. 
But they are not less heavenly when they come late—into 
a heart seared with grief. 

* * March 26. It is my birthday. From the window 
looking on the Piazza, I have just seem Edward bargain¬ 
ing with the flower woman. Those lilacs and pinks are 
for me—I know it 1 Already he has given me the little 
engraved emerald I wear at my watch-chain. A little 
genius wi$k a torch is*out upon it. He said I was to take 
it«the genius of our friendship. 
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' I changed the orders for my dross to-day. I have dis¬ 
covered that black is positively disagreeable to him. 
So Mathilda will have to devise something else. 

* April 5. He is away at Florence, and I am workjng 
at some difficult points for him—about some suppressed 

monasteries. I have asked Count B-, who knows all 

about such things, to help mo, and am working very hard. 
He comes back in four days. 

‘April 9. Ho came back to-day. Such a gay and 
happy evening. When he saw what I had done, he took 
both my hands, and kissed them impetuously. “ Eleanor, 
my queen of cousins! ” And now we Bhall be at the villa 
directly. And there will bo no interruption. There is 
one visitor coming. But Aunt Pattie will look after 
her. I think the book should be out in June. Of course 
there are some doubtful things. But it must, it will have 
a great effect.—How wonderfully well I have been 
lately I The doctor last week looked at me in astonish¬ 
ment. Ho thought that the Shadow and I were to be 
soon acquainted, when he saw me first! 

‘ I hope that Edward will get as much inspiration from 
the hills as from Borne. Every little change makes me 
anxious. Why should wo change ? Dear beloved, golden 
Rome !—even to be going fourteen miles away from you 
, somehow tears mj heart.’ 


Yes, there they were, those entries,—mocking, in¬ 
effaceable, for ever. 

As she had read them, driving through all the 
memories they suggested, like a keen and bitter wind 
that Mils and blights the spring bloom, there had JUSmed 
upon her the laBt memory of all,—the memory of this 
forlorn, this intolerable day; Had Manisty ever yet 
forgotten her-so completely—abandoned her utterly ? 
She had simply dropped out of his. thoughts, She had 
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become as muoh of a stranger to him again, as on her 
first arrival at» Borne. Nay, morel For” when two 
people are first brought into a true contact, there is the 
secret delightful sense on either side of possibilities, of 
the unexplored. But when the possibilities are all 
known, and *11 exhausted ? 

What had happened between him and Lucy Foster? 
Of course she understood that he had deliberately con¬ 
trived their interview'. But as Lucy and she came homo 
together they had said almost nothing to each other. 
She had a vision of their'two silent figures in the railway- 
carriage side by side,—her hand in Lucy's. And Lucy— 
so sad and white herself 1—with the furrowed brow that 
betrayed the inner stress of thought. 

Had the crisis arrived?—and had she refused him? 
Eleanor had not dared to ask. 

Suddenly she rose from her chair. She clasped her 
hands above her head, and began to walk tempestuously 
up and down the bare floor of her room. In this creature 
so soft, so loving, so compact of feeling and of toars, there 
had gradually arisen an intensity of personal claim, a 
hardness, almost a ferocity of determination, which was 
stiffening and transforming the whole soul. She could 
waver still—as she had wavered in that despairing/ 
anguished moment with Luoy in the Embassy garden. 
But the wavering would soon be over. A jealousy so 
overpowering that nothing could make itself heard against 
it was closing upon her like a demoniacal possession. 
Was it the last effort of self-preservation.?—the last 
protest'of the living thing against its own annihilation? 

was not to be hers—but this treachery, this wrong 
should be prevented. < « 

’ * She thought of Luoy iff Manisty’s armgr-of th^k fresh 
young lifS against his breast—and the thought kjaddened 
Jxet. She Watt wnscious of a certain -ternftv of -herself—6f 

u 
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this fury in the.vcius, so strange, so alien, so debasing. 
But it did n&t affect her will. c 

Was Lucy’s own heart touched ? Over that question 
Eleanor had been raoking herself for days past. But if 
do it could be only a passing fancy. It made it only the 
more a duty to protect her from Manisty. Jganisty—the 
soul of caprice and wilfillness—could never make a 
woman like Lucy happy. He would tire of her and 
neglect her. And what would be left for Lucy—Lucy 
the upright, simplo, profound—but heartbreak ? < 

Eleanor paused absently in front of the glass, and 
then looked at herself with a start of horror. That face— 
to fight with Lucy’s ! 

On the dressing-table there were still lying the two 
terra-cotta heads from Nerni, the Artemis, and tho Greok 
fragment with the clear brow and nobly parted hair, in 
which Manisty had seen and pointed out tho likeness to 
Lucy. Eleanor recalled liis words in the garden—his 
smiling, absorbed look as the girl approached. 

Yes I—it was liko her. There was the same sweet¬ 
ness in strength, tho same adorable roundness and 
vouth. 

And that was tho beauty that Eleanor had hersolf 
developed and made doubly visible—as a man may free a 
diamond from the clay. 

* A mad impulse swept through her—that touch of 
kinship with the criminal and the murderer that may 
roveal itself in the kindest and the noblest. 

She took up the little mask, and, reaching to the* 
window she tore back the ourtains and pushed open Jbe 
sunrshuttere outside. ... 

Ihe night -burst in upon her, the starry night hanging 
abdve ■ th%. imroensity of the 45ampagna, and the sea. 
These Ws*sfcll a f«W glow in the western beaiflpn; • On- 
the plain, wore scattered lights fires hb# perhaps, % 
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wandering herdsmen against malaria. On tfie far edge 
of the land to the south-west, a revolving light flashed its 
message to the Mediterranean and the passing ships. 
Otherwise, not a sign of life. Bolow, a vast abyss of 
shadow swallowed up the olive-garden, the road, and tho 
lower slopes^af the hills. 

Eleanor felt herself leaning out above the world, alone 
with her agony and the balmy peace which mocked it. 
She lifted her arm, and, stretebiDg forward, she flung the 
little face violently into the gulf beneath. The villa rose 
high above the olive-ground, and the olive-ground itself 
sank rapidly towards the road. Tho fragment had far to 
fall. It seemed to Eleanor that in the deep stillness sho 
heard a sound like the striking of a stone among thick 
branches. Her mind followed with a wild triumph tho 
breaking of the terra-cotta,—tho shivering of tho delicate . 
features—their burial in the stony earth. 

With a long breath she tottered from tho window and 
sank into her chair. A horrible feeling of illness Overtook 
her, and she found herself gasping for breath. ‘ If I 
oould only reach that medicine on my tablo!' sho 
thought. But she could not reach it. She lay helploss. 

The door opened. 

"Was it a dream? She seemed to struggle through 
rushing waters back to land. H 

There was a low cry. A light step hurried across the 
room. Lucy Foster, sank on her knees beside her and 
threw her arms about her. 

* ‘ Give me—those drops—on the table,’ said Eleanor, 
wi&, ; di£Bonlty. * 

said not a word. Quietly, with steady hands, 
shod&roughfc and measured th8 medicine. It was a strong 
heart-stimulant, and it dtt its work. |jnfc While her 
strength dame bade* Luoy saw that she was Shivering 
with cold, aadt elosed the window. ■ * ■ * \ 

- V 2 
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Then, silently, Luoy looked down upon the figure in 
ihe chair. She was almost as white as Eleanor. Her 
eyes showed traces of tears. Her forehead was Still 
drawn with thought as it had been in the train. 

Presently she sank again beside Eleanor. 

‘ I came to see you, because I could nq^sleep, and I 
wanted to suggest a plan to you. I had no idea you 
were ill. You should have called me before.’ 

Eleanor put out a feeble hand. Luoy took it tenderly, 
and laid it against her cheek. She oould not understand 
why Eleanor looked at her with this horror and wildness, 
—how it was that she came to be up, by this open 
window, in this Btate of illness and collapse. But the 
discovery only served an antecedent process—a struggle 
from darkness to light—which had brought her to 
Eleanor’s room. 

f > 

. She bent forward and said some words in Eleanor’s 
ear. * 


Gradually Eleanor understood and responded. She 
raised herself piteously in her chair. The two women sat 
together, hand locked in hand, their faces near to each 
other, the murmur of their voices flowing on brokenly, 
for nearly an hour. •. 

Once Lucy rose to get a guide book that lay on 
Eleanor’s table. And on another occasion, she qpened a 
drawer by Eleanor’s direction, took out a leather pocket- 
book and counted some Italian notes that it contained. 

1 * t f 


Finally.she insisted on Eleanor’s going to bed, and on 
helping, her to undress. • i* 

Eleanor had just sunk into her pillows, when 
from the library startled them. Eleanor looked, 
seamed eyes. . , . . ; v . 


'when J eame throng&ritt*.,'«^ 
:.W Iootb we# all open, and his 


il 7 , iV ri# # 


turn 
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nearly sur& that I heard him unbar the {rent door. I 
must wait now till he is gone.’ 

They waited—Eleanor staring into the darkness of 
thd room—till there had been much opening and shutting 
of doors, and all was quiet again. 

Then the two women olung to each other in a strange 
and pitiful embrace—offered with passion on Lucy’s Bide, 
accepted with a miserable shame on Eleanor's—and Lucy 
slipped away. 

'He was out?—in the garden?’ said Eleanor to 
herself bewildered. And with those questions on her 
lips, and a mingled remorse and fever in her blood, she 
lay sleepless waiting for the morning. 


Manisty indeed had also been under the night, bathing 
passion and doubt in its cool purity. 

4gain and again had he wandered up and down the 
terrace in the starlight, proving and examining Mb own 
heart, raised by the growth of love to a more manly and 
more noble temper than had been his for years. 

What was in his way? His conduct towards his 
cousin ? He divined what seemed to him the scruple in 
the girl’s sensitive and tender mind. He could only 
meet it by truth and generosity—by throwing himself on 
Eleanor’s mercy. She knew what their relations had 

been—she would not refuse him this boon of life and death 

. % 


—the explanation of* them to Lucy. 
p Unless! There came a moment when his’restless 
ws^k was tormented with the prickly rise of a whole 

X &rnifcOf fears. He recalled that moment in the 
after the struggle with Alice, when Luoy was 
wakening from unconsciousness—when Eleanor 
came in upon them. • Had she heard ? He remembered 
that 'the possibility of it had crossed his mind. . * 
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Was she in'truth working against him—Avenging his 
negleot—establishing a fatal influence over Lucy ? 

His soul oried out in fierce and cruel protest. Here 
at last was the great passion of bis life. Come what 
would, Eleanor should not be allowed to strangle it. 

Absently he wandered down a little path leading from 
the terrace to the podere below, and soon fouud himself 
pacing the dim grass walks among the olives. The old 
villa roso above him, dark and fortress-like. That was no 
longer her room—that western comer? No—he had 
good cause to remember that she had been moved to the 
eastern side, beyond his library, beyond the glass passage 1 
Those wero now Eleanor’s windows, ho believed. 

Ah !—what was that sudden light ? He threw his 
head back in astonishment. One of the windows at 
which he had been looking was flung open, and in the 
bright lamplight a figure appeared. It stooped forward. 
J'jkunorl Something fell close beside him. He heard 
tho breaking of a branch from one of the olives. 

In his astonishment, he stood motionless, watching 
the window. It remained open for a while. Then again 
some one appeared—not the same figure as at first. A 
thrill of delight and trouble ran through him. He sent 
his salutation, his homage through the night. 

But the window shut—the light went out. All was 
once more still and dark. 


Then he struck a match and groped under the tree 
dose by him. Yes, there was the fallen branch, BnJ 
what had broken it? He lit match after match, ho! 
the light with his left hand while he turned*)ver 
ground with his knife. Presently he brought up a 
ful of stones and earth, and laid them on a bit of 




wall dose by. Stooping over them with his dim, 
sputtering lights, he presently discovered some terra¬ 
cotta fragments. His eye, practised b such things, 
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detected them # at once. They wero the fragments of a 
head, which had measured about three inches from brow 
to chin. 

* The head, or rather the face, which he had given 
Eleanor at Nemi I The parting of the hair above tho 
brow was intact—so was the beautiful curve of tho 
cheek. 

He knew it—and tho likeness to Lucy. Ho re¬ 
membered his words to Eleanor in the garden. Holding 
the pieces in his hand, he went slowly back towards tho 
terrace. 

Thrown out ?—flung out into the night—by Eleanor ? 
Bub why ? Ho thought—and thought. A black sense' of 
entanglement and fate grew upon him in the darkness, 
as he thought of the two women together, in the midnight 
silence, while ho was pacing thus, alone. He met it with 
theUdefiance of newborn passion—with the resolute plan¬ 
ning of a man who feels himself obscurely threatened 
and realises that^xis chief menace lies, not in the power 
of any outside enemy, but in tho very goodness of the 
woman he loves. 




Part II. 


‘ Alas! there is no instinct Uke the heart — 

The heart—-which may be broken: happy they ! 
Thrice fortunate ! who of that fragile tnould, 
The precious porcelain of human clay, 

Break wtth the first fall: they can ne'er behold 
The long year linked with heavy day on day. 
And all which must be borne, and never told.' 




CHAPTER XV 


‘ Can you stand this heat ? ’ said Lucy, anxiously. 

‘Oh, it will soon be cooler,’ was Eleanor’s languid 
reply. 

She and Lucy sat side by side in a largo and anoiapt 
landau; Mrs. Burgoyne’s maid, Marie VOfour, was placed 
opposite to them, a little sulky and silent. 'On the box, 
beside the driver of the lean brown horses, was a bright¬ 
eyed, neatly-dressed youth who was going with the ladies 
to Thrre Amiata. 

They had ju^left the hill-town of Orvieto, had de¬ 
scended rapidly into the valloy lying to the south-west of 
its crested heights, and were now mounting again on the 
further side. As they climbed higher and higher Lucy, 
whose attention had been for a time entirely absorbed by 
the weariness of the frail woman beside her, began to realise 
that they were passing through a scene of extraordinary 
beauty. Her eyes, which had been drawn and anxious, 

relaxed. She looked round her with a natural and rising 

• ' • # 
joy.,. 



To their left, as the road turned in zig-zag to the east, 
Marvellous towa which the traveller who has seen 
- likens to Jerusalem, so steep and high and 
lathe ores* of Warm brown and orange precipice 
on which it stands, so deep the valleys round it, so strange 
and complete the fusion between the city and the rock, 
so conspicuous the place of the great cathedral, which is 
Orvieto, as the Temple was Zion. 
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It was the sixth of June, and the day had been very 
hot. The road was deep in thick white dust. The fig- 
trees and vines above the growing crops were almost at 
a full leafiness; scarlet poppies grew thick among the 
corn; and at the dusty edges of the road, wild roses of a 
colour singularly vivid and deep, the blue flowers of love- 
in-a-mist, and some spikes of wine-coloured gladiolus 
struck strangely on a northern eye. 

Then as the road turned back again—behold! a great 
valley, opening out westward, beyond Orvieto,—the valley 
of the Paglia; a valley with wooded hills on either side, of 
a bluish-green colour, chequered with hill-towns and slim 
campaniles and winding road#; and binding it all in 
one, the loops and reaches of a full brown river. Heat 
everywhere!—on the blinding walls of the buildings, on the 
young green of the vineyards, on the yellowing oom, on the 
beautiful ragged children running barefoot and bareheaded 
beside the carriage, on the peasants working among the 
vines, on the drooping heads of the horses, on the brick- 
red face of the driver. 

‘ If Madame had only stayed at Orvieto! ’ murmured 
Marie the maid, looking back at the city and then at her 
mistress. 

Eleanor smiled faintly and tapped the girl’s hand. 

‘ Basmre-toi, Marie! Remember how soon we made 
ourselves comfortable at the villa.’ 

Marie shook her much be-ourled head. Because it 
had taken them three months to make the Marinata villa 
decently habitable, was that any reason for tempting |khe 
wilderness again ? . • • .1 

Lucy, too, had her misgivings. Nominally^ ifehg waa 
travelling, she supposed, under Eleanor Burgoyhe’a, 
chaperonage. Really she was the guatdian of the whole 
parfiy, and she was conscious oriteadtt and 
responsibility. Already they had been delayed awfcpfe 
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week in Oiyieto by Eleanor’s prostrate state. She had 
not been dangerously ill; but it had been clearly im¬ 
possible to leave doctor and ohemist behind and plunge 
into the wilds. So they had hidden themselves in a 
little Italian inn in a baok street, and the days had passed 
somehow. 

Surely this hot evening and their shabby carriage and 
the dusty unfamiliar road were all dream-stuff—an 
illusion from which she was to wake directly and find 
herself once more in her room at Marinate, looking out on 
Monte Cavo? 

Yet as this passed across Lucy’s mind, she felt again 
upon her face the cool morning wind, as she and Eleanor 
fled down the Marinate hill in the early sunlight, between 
six and seven o'clock,—through the streets of Albano, 
already full and busy,—along the edge of that strango 
green crater Of Aricia, looking up to Pio Nono’s great 
viaduct, and so to Cecchina, the railway station in the 
plain. 

An escape 1—nothing else; planned the night beforo 
when Lucy’s strong commonsenBe had told her that the 
only chance for her own peace and Eleanor’s was to go 
at once, to stop any further development of the situa¬ 
tion, and avoid any fresh soene with Mr. Manisty. 

She thought of the details—the message left for 
Aunt Pattie that they had gone into Rome to shop before 
fye heit; then the telegram * Urgente,’ despatched to the 
villa after they were sure that Mr. Manisty must have 

it for that important field day of his clerical 
nn^flgltramontane friends in Rome, in which he was 
pledged to take part; then the arrival of the startled and 
bewildered Aunt Pattie at the small hotel where they 
were In hiding—her conferences—first with Eleanor, 
then with Luoy. ■ • ~ . 
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Strange Jittlb lady, Aunt Pattie 1 How myoh had she 
gueBsed ? What had passed between hei* and Mrs. Eur- 
goyne ? When at last she and Luoy stood together hand 
in hand, the girl’s sensitive spirit had divined in her a 
certain stiffening, a certain diminution of that constant 
kindness which she had always shown her guest. Did 
Aunt Pattie blame her? Had she cherished her own 
views and secret hopeB for her nephew and Mrs. Bur- 
goyne? Did she feel that Lucy had in some way 
unwarrantably and ambitiously interfered with them ? 

At any rate, Lucy had divined the unspoken inferenoe 
‘ You must have given him encouragement! ’ and behind 
it—perhaps?—the secret ineradicable pride of family 
and position that held her no fitting match for Edward 
Manisty. Lucy’s inmostflnind was still sore and shrink¬ 
ing from this half-hour’s encounter with Aunt Pattie. 

But she had not shown it. And at the end of it Aunt 
Pattie had kissed her ruefully with tears—* It’s very good 
of you 1 You’ll take care of Eleanor!' 

Lucy could hear her own answer—‘ Indeed, indeed, I 
will 1 ’—and Aunt Pattie’s puzzled cry, * If only someone 
would tell me what I’m to do with him ! * 


And then she recalled her own pause of wonder as 
Aunt Pattie left her—beside the hotel window, looking 
into the narrow side street. Why was it * very good of 
her’?—and why, nevertheless, was this dislocation of 


all their plans felt to be somehow her fault and responsi¬ 
bility?—even by herself ? There was a sudden belpiesg 
inclination to laugh over the topsy-turviness of it alL if" 1 
And then her heart had fluttered in her breast, stah^d 
by the memory of Eleanor's cry the night betep^ff It 
is of no use to say that you know nothmg—that be bas^ 
said nothing. J know. .. If youiflytfyottn# 
: peMai-~b» *ill is indomitable. • BufeifVyoa go, he vtfH 
gpess tny part in it I shall not bays the physical 
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strength to conceal it—and he can be a iferd, man when 
he is resisted! What am I to do ? I would go home 
at once—but—I might die on the way. Why not ? ’ 

4nd then—in painful gasps—tho physical situation 
had been revealed to her—the return of old symptoms and 
the reappearance of arrested disease. The fear of the 
physical organism alternating with the despair of the 
lonely and abandoned soul,—never could Luoy forget tho 
horror of that hour's talk, outwardly so quiet, as she sat 
holding Eleanor’s hands in hers, and tho floodgates of 
personality and of grief were opened before her. 


Meanwhile the patient,'Sweating horses climbed and 
climbed. Boon they were at the brow of the hill, and 
looking back for their last sighP of Orvieto. And now 
they were on a broad tableland, a bare, sun-baked region 
whore huge flocks of sheep, of white, black, and brown 
goats wandered with ragged shepherds over acres of burnt 
and thirsty pasture. Here and .there were patches 
of arable land and groups of tilling peasants in tho 
wide untidy expanse; once or twice too an ostcria, with 
its bush or its wine-stained tables under the shadow of its 


northern wall. But scarcely a farmhouse. Onoe indeed 
a great building like a factory or a workhouse, in the 
midst of wide sun-beaten fields. ‘ Ecoo i la fattoria,’ said 
the driver, pointing to it. And once a strange group 


of underground dwellings, their chimneys level with the 
surrounding land, whence wild swarms of troglodyte 
children ruShed up from the bowels of the earth to 
sea the carriage pass and shriek for soldi. 

Berthe beauty of the sun-soorched upland was 
its brodml Sometimes they were in deep tnfa lanes, 
English. lanes,.«av,e for their walls and canopies of 
gold ; soimrtinwl fiiey- journeyed through wide barren 
sketches, where only broom held the soil against all 
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comers, spending in sheets of gold beneath ^ho dazzling 
sky. Largo hawks circled overhoad ; iu the rare woods 
tho nightingales were loud and merry; and goldfinchos 
wore everywhere. A hot, lonely, thirsty land—the heart 
of Italy—where the rocks are houeyoombed with the 
tombs of that mysterious Etruscan raoe, the Melohiriedek 
of the nations, coming no ono knows whenoe, ‘ without 
father and without mother ’—a land which has to the 
west of it the fover-strickon Mavemma and the) heights 
uf tho Amiatn range, and to tho south tho forest country 
of Viterbo. 

Eleanor looked out upon the road and the fields 
with eyes that faintly romembered, aud a heart hold 
uow, as always, in tho grip of that tempo felice wliioh was 
dead. 

It was she who had proposed this journey. Once 
in late November she and Aunt Pattio and Manisty had 
spent two or three days at Orvieto with some Italian 
friends. They had made the journey back to Rome, 
partly by vettvrino, driving from Orvieto to Bolsena and 
Viter 1 ) 0 , and spending a night on the way at a plaoo 
of remote and enchanting beauty which had left a deep 
mark on Eleanor’s imagination. They owed the expe¬ 
rience to thoir Italian friends, acquaintances of the 
great proprietor whose agent gave the whole party 
hospitality for the night; and as they jogged on through 
this Juno heat she recalled with bitter longing the bright 
November day, the changing leaves, the upland air, and 
Manisty’s delight in the strange unfamiliar country, in 
tho vast oak woods above tho Paglia, and the marvellous 
church at Monte Fiasoone. 

But it was not the agent’s house, the soene of their 
former stay, to whioh she was now guiding Luoy. Whf'n 
she and Manisty, hurrying out for ah early walk before 
the carriage started, had explored a ooraer of the donee 
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oak woods below the palazzo on the hillf th§y had come 
across a deserted convent, with. a contadino’s family in 
one comer of it, and a ruinous chapel with a couple of 

3 eseoes attributed to Pinturicchio. 

>w well she remembered Manisty’s rage over the 
tion of the convent and the min of the chapel 1 He 
had gone Btalking over the deserted place, raving against 
* those brigands from Savoy,’ and calculating how muoh 
it would cost to buy back the place from the rasoally 
Municipio of Orvieto, to whom it now belonged, and 
return it to its former Carmelite owners. 

Meanwhile Eleanor had gossiped with the massaja, 
or farmer’s^ wife, and bad found out that there were a few 
habitable rooms in the convent still, roughly furnished, 
and that in summer, people of a humble sort came there 
sometimes from Orvieto for coolness and change—the 
plateau being 8,000 feet above the sea. Eleanor had 
inquired if English people ever came. » 

* Jnglesi l no l — mai Inglesi,\ said the woman in 
astonishment. 

The family were, however, in some sort of connection 
with an hotel proprietor at Orvieto, through whom they 
got their lodgers. Eleanor had taken down the name 
and all particulars in a fit of enthusiasm for the beauty 
and loneliness of the place. ‘ Suppose some day we 
came.here to write?’ Manjsty had said vaguely, looking 
round him with regret as they drove away. The mere 
suggsstion’had made the name of Torre Amiata sweet to 
Eleanor thenceforward. * . 

$Vas it likely that he would remember ?—that he 
vrotdd$j»ok them ? Hardly, He would surelythink that 
in th& heat they would go northward. He would riot 
•dream of looking for them in- Italy. ' 

She Ikw -thinking bf nothing—nothing I—but the 
last scenes at the villa and in Borne, as the Carriage 

x 
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moved along. .The phrases of her letter to Manisty ran 
through her mind. Had they made him her lasting 
enemy ? Tho thought was liko a wound draining blood 
and strength. But m her present state of jealous passjon 
it was moro tolerable than that other thought which \ was 
it* alternative—tho thought of Luoy surrendered, Lucy in 
her place. 

' Luoy Foster is with mo,' she had written. * We 
wish to bo together for a while before she goes |back to 
Amerioa. And that we may be quite alono, we prefer to 
give no address for a few weeks. I have wiitten to Papa 
to say that I am going away for a time with a friend, 
to rest and recruit. You and Aunt Pattie could easily 
anange that there should be no talk and no gossip about 
tho matter. I hope and think you will. Of course if we 
are in any strait or difficulty we shall commuuioate at 
once with our fiiends.’ 

How had he received it ? Sometimes she thought of 
his anger and disappointment with teiror, sometimes 
with a vindictive excitement that poisoned all her being. 
Gentleness turned to hate and violence,—was it of that 
in truth, and not of that heait misohief to which doctors 
gave long names, that Eleanor Burgoyne was dying ? 

They had turned into a wide open space crossed by a 
few wire fences at va&t intervals. The land was mostly 
rough pasture, or mere sandy rock^and scrub. In the 
glowing west, toward* which they journeyed, rose far 
purple peaks peering over the edge of the great tableland*. 
To the east and south vast woods closed in the horisoa. 

The carriage left the main road and entor^*|^' Jill- 
defined track leading apparently through private property. 

‘Ah! I remember!’ cried Ekaper**starting urn 
‘ There is the palazzo—unA the viUaf*/^ 

In front of them, indeed, rose an hid, villa of the 
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.Renaissance, with its long flat roofs, its loggia, and 
terraced vineyards. A rude village of grey Btone, part, it 
seemed, of the tufa rooks from which it Bprang, pressed 
roimd the villa, invaded its olive-gardens, crept up to its 
voryTwalls. Meanwhile the earth grew kinder and more 
fertile. The vines and figs stood thick again among tfio 
green com and flowering Income. Peasants streaming 
home from work, the men on donkeys, the women carry¬ 
ing theH babies, mot the carriago and stopped to stare 
after it, and talk. 

Suddenly from the ditches of the roadside sprang up 
two martial figures. 

‘ Carabinieri 1 ’ cried Luoy in delight. 

She had made friends with sevoral mombors of this 
fine coips on the closely guarded roads about the Alban 
lake, and to see them here gave her a senso of protection. 

Bending over tho side of the carriage, sho nodded to 
the two handsome brown-skinned fellow*, who smiled 
back at her. 

‘ How far,’ she said, * to Santa TrinitA ? ’ 

‘ Un miglio grasso (a good mile), Signorina. fi tiulo. 
But you are late. They expocted you half an hour ago.’ 

Tho driver took this for loproach, and with a shrill 
burst of defence pointed to his smoking hoises. The 
Carabinieri laughed, and diving into the field, one on 
either aide, they kept up with the carriage as it neai ed 
the village. $ 

‘ Why, it is like coming home! * said Lucy, wonder¬ 
ing. And indeed they wore now surrounded by the whole 
village papulation, just returned from the fields—pointing, 
chatt^ppg, laughing, shouting friondly directions to tho 
driver. 1 Santa TrinitA! ’ ‘ Ecco!—Santa TrinitA 1 ’ 
funded on ail amid a forest of gesticulating hands. 

* How 0 $$ they \now ? ’ said Eleanor, looking at the 
small crowd with startled eyes. 
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Lucy spqke & word to the young man on tjie box. 

' They know, he says, as soon as th% carriage was 
ordered yesterday. Look I there arc the telegraph wires! 
The whole countryside knows! They are groirtly 
excited by the coming of foresticri —especially at Hhis 
time of year.* ^ 

‘ Oh I wo can’t stay! ’ said Eleanor with a little moan, 
wringing her hands. 

‘It’s only the country people,’ said Lucy tlftlderly, 
tailing one of tho hands in hers. ‘Did you see the 
Contessa when you wero here before ? ’ 

And Bho glanced up at tho great yellow mass of tho 
palazzo towering above the little town, tho sunsot light 
flaming on its long western face. 

* No. She was away. And the fattoro who took us in 
left in January. There is a now man.’ 

‘ Then it’s quite safe I ’ said Lucy in French. And 
lior kind doop oyos looked steadily into Eleanor’s, as 
though mutely choering and supporting hor. 

Eleanor unconsciously pressed her hand upon her 
breast. She was looking round her in a suddon anguish 
of memory. For, now they were through tho village, 
they woro descending—they wero in tho woods. Ah 1 
the white walls of the convent—the vacant windows in 
its ruined ond—and at the gate of the rough farmyard 
that surrounded it tho stafwart capoccia, the grinning, 
harsh-featured wife that she remembered. 


She stepped feebly down upon the dusty road. Wheq 
hor feet last pressed it, Manisty was beside" her, &xwj^ the 
renewing force of love and joy was filing all this sources 
of her being. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


‘ Can jou bear it ? Can you bo comfortable ? ’ said 
Lucy, m some dismay. 

They were in one of the four or five bare rooms that 
had been given up to them. A bed with a straw palliasse, 
one or two broken ohairs, and bits of worm-eaten furniture 
filled’^hat had formerly been one of a row of cells running 
along an upper Corridor. The floor was of brick and very 
dirty. Against the wall a tattered canvas, a daub of 
St. LaurencftjAnd his gridiron, still recalled the former uses 
of the rooinP^ 

They ha<f'given orders for a few comforts to be sent 
out from Orvieto, but the cart conveying them bad not yot 
arrived. Meanwhile Marie was crying in the next room, 
and the contadina was looking on astonished and a little 
sulky. The people who came from Orvieto never com¬ 
plained. What yaB wrong with the ladies ? 

Eleanor looked round her with a faint smile. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ sb^.s^d under her breath. Then 
she looked at Lucy. _ * * v 

‘ What care we like d! you 1 How well we look.after 
you l' * 

•;4»i She dropped her head on her hands in a fit of 
hyste qsffii Iaughtej»-Vlsry near to sobs. 

* I’ffikeft Lucy, ‘'As if I couldn’t sleep anywhere, 
and eat anythin I you—that’s another business. 

When the*' 
but to-nigbt’P 

* She look'd®, frowning, round the Ompfcy room. 



tve can fix you up a little better- 
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'Thefle k nothing to do anything willj—or I’d set to 
work right away.’ 

* Eoco, Signoia! ’ said the farmer’s wife. She carried* 
triumphantly in her hands a shaky carpet-chair, tho.^nly 
article of luxury apparently that the convent provide!. 

Eleanor thanked her, and tho woman stood with her 
hauds on her hipB, surveying them. She frowned, but 
only because she was thinking hard liow Bho oou^ some¬ 
how propitiate these strange beings, so well ^ovidod, 
as it seemed, with superfluous ft/e. 

1 Ah 1 ’ she cried suddenly; * but the Jadies have not 
seen our holla vista \—our loggia 1 Santa Madonna 1 but 
I have lost uiy senses ! Signorina I venga—venga *&%,' 

And beckoning to Lucy she pullod open a door that 
had remained unnoticed in tho comer of the room. 

Lucy anil Eleanor followed. 

Even Eleanor joined her cry of delighfrlpLucy’s. 

' Ecco! ’ said tho massuja proudly, as thcfhgli the whole 
landscape were her chattel,—' Monto Amiata! Selvapon- 
dente—tfhe Paglia -does tho Signora see the bridgo down 
there? veda lei, under Selvapondente? Those forosts 
on the mountain there— thoy belong all to the Casa Guer- 
vini— tutto, tutto I as far as the Signorinf oan see 1 And 
that little house there, on tho hill—that casa di caccia - - 
that was poor Don Emiy^’^^ihat was killed in. tho 


war. 



And sho chatterod on,HT a*yaMs not always intel¬ 
ligible, evon to Eleanor’s trained ear, at&ut tho widowed 
Contessa, liov daughter, and her son; about. thte<KJW' 
roads that Don Emilio had mad* tl»ough th » jHp pda; 
of the repairs and rebuilding at*\he Villa tfruel (Iff—all 
stopped since his death; pf the, tSkofoao of Selva- 
pendonte, who often came up for the' 

summer; of the zuuu in the new oOTlWntflimuto there 
under the hill, fattore,—- whose wA ttith * 
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Don Emilio fcflpr he was wounded, when the poor young 
man implored his oWfi men to shoot him and put him out 
of his pah>r-who had stayed with him till he died, and 
had brought his watch and pocket-book back to tho 
Coqtess*—- 

‘la the Contessa here? ' said Eleanor, looking at tho 
woman With the strained and startlod air that was becom¬ 
ing habitual to her, as though each morsel of passing 
nows only served somehow to make lifo's burden heavier. 

But certainly the Contessa waa hero! She and Donna 
Teresa were always at tho Villa. Once they used to 
go to Borne and Florence part of the year, but now— no 
morel 

A ettddon uproar aroso from below—of crying ohildren 
and barking dogs. The woman threw up her hands. 

‘ What are they doing to me with tho baby V phe cried, 
and disappeared. • ‘ 

Lucy went back to fetch tho carpet-chttfaf,'* She caught 
up also a couple of Florentine silk• blankets that weio 
among theu: wraps. She laid them on the brinks of the 
loggia, found a rickety tablo in Eloanor’B room, her 
traveUiita^k^ %nd a shawl. 

‘ fuoh trouble about mo 1 ’ said Eleanor, 

almost as I 

the cham, 
le her. 

with a softflittle laugh stooped and kissed her. 
idw I must go and dry Made’s tears. Then I shall 
dive' downstairs and disoover the kitchen. They say 
they’ve got a cook, and the dinner'll soon be ready. 
Isn’t that lovely? And I’m sure the oart’ll be hero 
directly. It’s the most beautiful place I ever saw in my 
life! ’ cftJd Lucy, clasping her hands a moment in a 
gesture fasnikr to her, and turning towards the great 
prospeot of nrtuniain, wood, and river. • And it’s so 



Lucy established her comfortably in 

hawl over her knees and a book or two 
« * 
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strange —bo «etrange t It’s like another Italy ! Why, 
these woods—they might be just in a part of Maine I 
know. You oan’t see a vineyard—not one. And the air 
—isn’t it fresh ? Isn’t it lovely ? Wouldn’t you fplfess 
you were three thousand feet up ? I just know this— 
we’re going to make you comfortable. I’m going right 
down now to send that cart back to Orvieto for a lot of 
things. And you’re going to get ever, ever so muoh 
better, Iren’t you ? Say you will I ’ 

The girl fell on her knees beside Eleanor, and took 
the other’s thin hands into her own. Her face, thrown 
back, had lost its gaiety ; her mouth quivered. 

Eleanor met the girl’s tender movement dry eyed. 
For the hundredth time that day she asked herself the 
feverish, torturing question—* Does she love him ? ’ 

‘ Of course J Bhall get better,’ she said lightly, stroking 
the girl’s hair; ‘ or if not—what matter ? 

Lucy sliook her head. 

* You must get better,’ she Baid in a low, determined 
voice. ' Arid it must all come right.’ 

Eleanor was silent. In her own heart she knew more 

• * 

finally, more irrevocably every hour that fo&’biefcit would 
never como right. But how say to Lucy tha* rf 3cuSr whole 
being hung now—not on any hope for hejtsftl& hut on the 
fierce resolve that there should be none Jpr Mtfh&tiy ? 

Lucy gave a long sigh, rose to her feet, and 

to household duties. .* • 

#• « * * 

Eleanor was left alone.;. Her eyes, bright 
fixed themselves* unseeing, on the Bunset. sky, 
blue, unfamiliar peaks beneath it. 

Cheerful sounds of rioting children and loud-voiced 
housewives came from below. . Presently, there was a 
distant sound of wheels, and the.enfro from Orvieto 
appeared, escorted by the whole village, who watched 
its unpacking with copious oomment on- e**h. article, 
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and a peapetual scuffling for places in tHB troni line 
of observation. Even the padre parroco and the doctor 
paused aa they passed along the road, and Lucy 
as -she flitted about oaught sight of the smiling young 
priest, in his flat broad-brimmed hat and oaped soutane, 
side by side with the meditative and gloomy countenance 
of the dootor, who stood with his legs apart, smoking like 
a ehimney. 

But Lucy had no time to watch the crowd. She was 
directing the men with the carro where to place the 
cooking-stove that had been brought from Orvieto, in the 
dark and half-ruinous kitchen on the lower floor of the 
convent; marvelling the while at the risotto and the 


polio that the local artist, their new cook, the sister of 
the farmer’s wife, was engaged in producing, out of 
apparently nothing in the way either of fire or tools. She 
was conferring with Cecco the little manservant, who, 
with less polish than Alfredo, but with a like 'good-will, 
was running hither and thither, intent only on pleasing 
his ladies, and on somehow finding enough spoons and 
forks to lay a dinner-table with; or she was alternately 
comforting 4nd laughing at Marie, who was for the 
moment pdtfvinoed that Italy was pure and simple 


Hade8, and Torre Amiata the lowest gulf thereof. 

... Thus—under the soft, fresh evening—the whole 
fojlpfn and ruinous building was once more alive with 
no^pad gaiety, with the tread of men carrying pack- 
*«* the fun of skirmishing children, with the 
cried of the cook and Ceoco, with Lucy’s stumbling yot 
sweet Italian, 


Eleanor only was alone—but how terribly alone 1 
She sat where Lucy had left her—motionless—her 
hands hanging listlessly. She had been always thin; but in 
the last few weeks she had become a shadow. Her dress 


had lost its old perfection, though its carelessness was 
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still the carelessness of instinctive grace, pi a woman who 
could not throw on a shawl or a garden-hat without a 
natural trick of hand, that held even through despair 
and grief. The delicacy and emaciation of the faoe -had 
now gone far beyond the bounds of beauty.' It- spoke of 
disease, and drew the pity of the passer-by. : ■ 

Her loneliness grew upon her — penetrated and 
pursued her. She could not resign herself to it. She 
was always struggling with it, beating it away, as a 
frightened child might struggle with the wave that over¬ 
whelms it on the beach. A few weeks ago she had been 
so happy, so rich in friends—the world had been so warm 
and kind! 

And now it seemed to her that she had no friends; no 
one to whom she could turn; no one she wished to sec, 
except this girl—this girl she had known barely a 
couple of months—by whom she had been mado 
desolate! 


She thought of those winter gatherings in Romo 
which she had enjoyed with so keen a pleasure; the 
women she had liked, who had liked her in- return, to 

a ® 

whom her eager wish to love and be loved had made her 
delightful. But beneath her outward sw&efcnCss she 
carried a proud and often unsuspected reservO. wShe had 
mado & confidante of no one. That her relation to Mam^y 
was accepted and understood in Romo; tha);^.yhfas 
regarded as a romance, with which It was not «©: ra»joh 1 
ill-natured as ridiculous to associate a breath of se^ndSJ-*- 
a romance wbich all kind hearts hoped might end ift most 
of such things should end—all this she knew. She had 
been proud of her place beside him, proud of Rome's f&ci l 
recognition of her claim upon him. Bat she had told 
her heart to nobodv. Her wild scene with Lacy stood 
out Unique, unparalleled in the' st<»y 'i-vi 

■•y’iiAud now tee wtw one she cra^-'td'SC^—iiot 
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one. With th^ instinct of the stricken animal she turned 
from her kind. Her father ? What had he ever been to 
her ? Aunt Pattie ? Her very sympathy and pity made 
Eleanor thankful to be parted from her. Other kith, and 
kin ? No I Happy, she could have loved them; miserable, 
she oared for none of them. Her unlucky marriage had 
numbed and silenced her for years. From that frost the 
waters of life had been loosened, only to fail now at their 
very source. ^ 

Her whole nature was one wound. At the moment 
when, standing spell-bound in the shadow, she had soon 
Manisfcy Btooping over the unconscious Lucy, and had 
heard his tender breathless words, the sword had fallen, 
dividing the very roots of being. 

And now—strange irony 1—the only heart on which 
she leant, the only hand to which she clung, were the 
heart and the hand of Lucy ! 

‘ Why, why are we here ? ’ sho cried to herself with 
a sudden change of position and of anguish. 

Was not their flight a mere absurdity ?—humiliation 

for herself, since it revealed what no woman should 

% 

reveal—but' useless, ridiculous as any check on Manisty ! 
Would he giy£ up Lucy because she might succeed in 
hiding her for afew weeks ? Was that passionate will 
to r^sign itself to the momentary defeat she had 
it ? Supposing she succeeded in despatching 
without any further interview between 
no steamers and trains to take impatient 
• What ohildish folly was the whole 

r • 

And would she even succeed so far ? Might he not 
even now be on their track? How possible “that he 
should remember this place—its isolation—and her 
pleasure in it! She started in her chair. It sefemed to 
her that she already hoard bis feet upon the road. 
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Then her-thought rebounded in a fierce triumph, an 
exultation that shook the feeble frame. She was secure! 
She was entrenched, so to speak, in Lucy’s heart. Never 
would that nature grasp its own joy at the oost of another’s 
agony. No! no !—she is not in love with him !—the 
poor hurrying brain insisted. She has been interested, 
excited, touched. That, he can always achieve with any 
woman, if he pleases. ' But time and change soon wear 
down these first fancies of youth. There is no real 
congruity between them—there never, never could be. 

But supposing it were not so—supposing Lucy could 
be reached and affected by Manisty’s pursuit, still 
Eleanor was safe. She knew well what had been the 


effect, what would now be the increasing effect of her 
weakness and misery on Lucy’s tender heart. By the 
mere living ip Lucy’s sight she would gain her end. 
Prom the first she had realised the inmost quality of the 


girl’s strong and diffident personality. 


What Manisty 


feared she counted on. 


Sometimes, just for a moment, as one may lean over 
the edge of a precipice, she imagined herself yielding, 
recalling Manisty, withdrawing her own claim, and the 


barrier raised by her own vindictive agony. The mind 
sped along the details that might follow—the girl’s loyal 
resistance—Manisty’s ardour—Manisty’s fascination—the 
homage and the seduction, the quarrels and the ^im¬ 
patience with which he would surround her—the feCene# J 
in which Lucy’s reserve mingling with her beauty^would 
but evoke on the man’s side all the ingenuity, all the 
delicacy of which he was capable—and the final softening 
of that sweet austerity which hid Lucy's heart of gold.— 
No !&-Luoy had no passion !—she would tell herself 
with a feverish, an angry vehemense. How would she 
ever bear with Manisty, with the alternate eaeess and 
defect of his temperament ? ,i 
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And suddenly, amid the shadows of <be*past winter 
Eleanor would lee herself writing, and Manisty stooping 
over her,—his hand taking her pen, his shoulder touching 
hers. Hia hand was strong, nervous, restless like him¬ 
self. Her romantic imagination that was half natural, 
half 'literary, delighted to trace in it both caprice and 
power. When it touohed her own slender fingers, it 
seemed to her they could but just restrain themselves 
from nestling into his. She would draw herself back in 
haste, lest some involuntary movement should betray 
her. But not before the lightning thought had burnt 
its way through her—‘ What if one just fell back 
against his breast—and all was said—all ventured 
in a moment! Afterwards—ecstasy, or despair—what 
matter I ’— 

When would Luoy have dared even such a dream ? 
Eleanor’s wild jealousy would secretly revenge itself on 
the girl’s maidenly coldness, on the young stiffness, 
Manisty had once mocked at. How incredible that she 
should have attracted him!—how impossible that she 
should continue to attract him! All Lucy's immaturities 
and defeots passed through Eleanor’s analysing thought. 

For a moment she saw her coldly, odiously, as an 
enemy might see her. 

.And then!-—quick revulsion—a sudden loathing of 
herself—a sudden terror of these new meannesses and 
bitterness that were invading her, stealing from her her 
very‘seif, robbing her of the character that unconsciously 
silk hadloved in herself, as other people loved it—knowing 
that in deed and truth she was what others thought her 
to he, kind, and gentle, and sweet-natured. 

And last of all—poor soul!—an abject tendenites and 
repentanoe towards I^pcy, which yet brought no relief, 
because it sever affected for an instant''the fierce tension 
ofwillbeneath. . 
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A silvery, night stole upon the sunset, absorbed, trans¬ 
muted all the golds and crimsons of the ^est into its oWn 
dimly shining blue. 

Eleanor was in bed; Lucy’s clever hands had worked 
wonders with her room; and now Eleanor had been giving 
quick remorseful directions to Marie to concern herself 
a little with Miss Foster’s comfort and Miss Foster's 
luggage. 

Luey escaped from the rooms littered with trunks and 
clothes. She took her hat and a light cape, and stole out 
into the broad passage, on either Bide of which opened 
tho long series of small rooms which had once been 
Carmelite cells. Only the four or five rooms at the 
western end, the bare * apartment ’ which they occupied, 
were still whole and water-tight. Half-way down the 
passage, as Lucy had already discovered, you came to 
rooms where the windows had _po glass and the plaster 
had dropped from the walls, and the ceilings hung down 
in great gaps and rags of ruin. There was a bay window 
at the eastern end of the passage, which had been lately 
glazed for the summer tenants’ sake.- The rising moon 
streamed through on the desolation of the, damp-stained 
walla and floors. And a fresh uplandwind was beginning 
to blow and whistle through the empty and windowless 
cells. Even Lucy shivered a little. It was perhaps not 
wonderful that the French maid should be in revolt, ; 

Then she went softly down an old stone st&ire&s^to 
the lower floor. Hare was the same long passage With 
rooms on either side, but in even worse oonditich.i At 

# * a \ \ 1 f ^ 

the far end was a glow of light and a hum of voices, 
coming from the comer of the building occupied by the 
tontadiHk and their own kitchen. But between the heavy 
front door, that Lucy was about to ^pen, and the distant 
light, was a^ eartWlfa floor full of holes and gaps; and 
either side—caverns of desolation—the 
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stores, the kitchens and wood cellars of the invent, now 
bl&ok dens avoided by the cautions, and dark even at 
midday bocauso of the rough boarding-up of the windows. 
There was a stable smell in the passage, and Luoy already 
knew that one of the further dens held the contadino’s 
donkey and mule. 

‘ Can we stay here ? ’ she said to hovaelf, half laughing, 
half doubtful. 

Thon she lifted the heavy iron bar that closed the old 
doublo door, and stopped out into the courtyard that 
surrounded the convent, half of which was below tho 
road as it rapidly descended from the village, and half 
above it. 

She took a few steps to the right. 

Exquisite! 

There opened out before her a little cloister, with 
doublo shafts carrying Romanesque arches; and at the 
back of the court, the chapel, and a tiny bell-tower. Tho 
moon shone down on ovory line and moulding. Under 
its light, stucco and brick turned to ivory and silver. 
TherO was an absolute silence, an absolute purity of air; 
and over all the magic of beauty and of night. Lucy 
thought of the ruined frescoes in the disused chapel, of the 
faces of saints and angels looking out into the stillness. 

Then she mounted some steps to the road, and turned 
downwards towards the forest that crept up rouud them 
on all, sides. 

AW was there yet another portion of the convent ?— 
aVing running at right angles to the main building in 
which they were established, and containing some habit¬ 
able rooms ? In the furthest window of all was a light, 
and a figure moving across it. A tall black figureflfrsurely 
a priest ? Yes 1—as the form came nearer to the window, 
seen from the back, Luoy perceived distinctly the tonsured 
head and the soutane. 
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How strange! She had heard nothing, from the 
masaaja of any other tenant. And this fell gaunt figure 
had nothing in co mm on with the little smiling parroco 
she had seen in the orowd. * 

She moved on, wondering. 

Oh, these woods I How they sank, like great resting 
clouds below her, to the shining line of the river, and rose 
again on the further side ! They were oak woods, and 
spoke strangely to Lucy of the American and English 
north. Yet, ns she oame nearer, the moon shone upon 
delicate undergrowth of heath and arbutus, that chid her 
fancy back to the ‘ Saturnian land.’ 

And beyond all, the blue mountains, aetheriaily light, 
like dreams on the horizon ; and abovo all, the radiant 
serenity of the sky. 

Ahl there spoke the nightingales, and that same 
melancholy note of the little b^own owl which used to 
haunt the olive grounds of Marinata. Lucy held her 
breath. The tears rushed into her eyes—tears of memory, 
tears of longing. 

But she drove them back. Standing on a little cleared 
space beside the road that commanded the whole night 
scene, she threw herself into the emotion and poetry 
which could he yielded to without remorse, without any 
unnerving of the will. How far, far she was from XJncle 
Ben, and that shingled house in Vermont I It was near 
midsummer, and all the English . and Americans had 
fled from this Southern Italy. Italy was at home, and at 
ease in her own house, living her own rioh immemorial 
life, knowing and thinking nothing of the foreigner. Nor 
indeed on those uplands and in those wood* had she ever 
thoughtHf him; though below in the valley ran the old 
coach road from Florence to Borne, ^n which Goethe and 
Winckalmann haetyjounwyed to the Eternal City. Ltmy 
felt M though, but yesterday a tourist and atosgiger, she 
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had now caept like a child into the family (drcle. Nay, 
She had raised a corner of Italy's mantle, and drawn 
close to the warm breast of one of the great mother-lands 
of the world. 

re 

• Ah 1 but feeling sweeps fast and far, do what we 
will.* Soon she was struggling out of her depth. These 
weeks of rushing experience had been loosening soul 
and tongue. To-night how she could have talked of 
these things to one now parted from her, perhapB for 
ever! How he would have listened to her—impatiently 
often ! How he would have mocked and rent her 1 But 
then the quick softening—and the beautiful kindling eye 
—the dogmatism at once imperative and sweet—the 
tyranny that a woman might both fight and love! 

Yet how painful was the thought of Manistyl She 
was ashamed—humiliated. Their flight assumed as a 
oertainty what after all, let Eleanor say what she would, 
he had never, never said to her—what she had no 
cledr authority to believe. Where was he ? What Was 
he thinking ? For a moment, her heart fluttered towards 
him like a homing bird. 

Then in a sharp and stern reaction she rebuked, she 
chastened herself. Standing there in the night, above the 
forests, looking over to the dim white cliffs on the side of 
Monte Ainiata, she felt herself, in this strange and beautiful 
land, brought face to face with calls of the spirit, with 
deep voioes of admonition and pity that rose from her 
®rwn iiiraqst being. 

With a long sigh, like one that lifts a weight she 
raised her young arms above her head, and then brought 
her hands down slowly upon her eyes, shutting out sight 
and sense. There was a murmur— 

‘Mother 1*—darling mother!—if you were just here— 
for one hour——’ 

v.'. - She gathered up the forces of the soul.' 

v 
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‘ So helj) m* God I ’ she said. And then ,ahr started, 
perceiving into what formula she had sliced, unwittingly. 


She moved on a few paces down the road, mean¬ 
ing just to peep into the woods and their scented lone¬ 
liness. The night was so lovely she was loth to leave it. 

Suddenly sho became aware of a point of light in 
front, and the smell of tobacco. 

A man rose from the wayside. Lucy stayed her foot,and 
was about to retreat swiftly when she heard a cheerful— 
' Buona sera, Signorina 1 ’ She recognised a voioe of 
the afternoon. It was the handsome carabiniere. Lucy 
advanced with alacrity. 

* I came out because it was so fine,’ she said. ' Are 
you on duty still ? Where is your companion ? ’ 

He smiled, and pointed to the wood. ‘ We have a 
hut there, hirst Ruggieri sleeps—then I sleep. We 
don’t often come this way; but when there are forMtiari, 
then we must look out.’ * 


* But there are no brigands here ? ’ 

He showed his white teeth. ‘ I shot two once with 
this gun,’ he said, producing it. 

‘ But not here ? ’ she said, startled. ■\ ■ 

‘ No—but beyond the mountains—over thane—in 
Maremma.’ He waved his hand vaguely towards the 
west. Then he shook his head. ' Bad country—bad 
people—in Maremma.’ r ■ • , • / j$j ^ 


* Oh yeB, I know,’ said Lucy, laughing* * *H< there if 
anything bad here, you say it comes from Marnttima. 
When our harness broke this afternoon owe driver said, 
“ Oha mtok ? It was Grade in Maremma* TeR>m*>-*-wbe 


lives in^kt partof the convent-over there? k Avii 
Apd, torning back, ehe pointed tq the distant window 
andthe-Hght. 

.. ir 


\ 
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replenishing hie pipe he said slowly: ‘ Th%t, Signorina, ia 
e-forestiere? ioo* * . 

1 A priest—isn’t it ?' 

A priest—and not a priest,’ said the man after 
anotherpeuse. 

Then he laughed, wi$h the sudden insouciance of the 
Italian. 


* A priest that doesn’t say his Mass 1—that’s a queer 
sort,of priest—isn’t it? ’ 

*1 don’t understand,’ said Lucy. 

1 Per Dio l what does-it matter? ’ said the man, laughing. 
* The people- here wouldn’t trouble their heads, only— 
But you understand, Signorina ’—he dropped his voipe a 
little—‘ the priests have much power— molto,molto ! Bon 
Teodoro, the parroco there,—it was he founded the cassa 
rurale. If a contadino wants Borne money for. his seed- 
corn—or to marry his daughter—or to buy himself a new 
team of oxen—he must go to the parroco. Since these 
new banks began, it is the priests that have the money— 
capisce ? If you want it you must ask them I So you 
understand, Signorina, it doesn’t profit to fall out with 

them. You must love their friends, and-’ His grin 

and gesture finished the sentence. 

‘,3&* whet's, the matter?’ said Lucy, wondering. 


‘Hashe committed any crime?’ And she looked curi¬ 
ously at the figure in the convent window. 

. f-M m pret* spretato, Signorina.’ , . , , 

'Sdgretato S ’ (unpriested—finfrocked). The word was 
hnfftmiHar toher. She frowned over it ... 

;V‘ Soomunicato l said the carabiniere, with a laugh-. 

■>: i‘ Hx o o mmum o ated ? ’ She felt a.thrill of pity, mingled 
witlx.* vague honor. 

‘ Why ?—what has he done ? ’ 

. The carabiniere lhughed again. The laugh was odious, 
bn* she was already acquainted with that strange instinct, 

t , • . * ** • % A * 
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of the lower-class Italian which leads him to ipake mock 
of calamity. He has passion, but no sefttiment; he in¬ 
stinctively hates the pathetic. 

1 Chi sa, Signorina t He seems a quiet old man. We 
keep a sharp eye on him; he won't do any harm. He 
used to give the children confetti, but the mothers have 
forbidden them to take them. Gianni there ’—he pointed 
to the convent, and Lucy understood that he referred to 
the contadino —' Gianni wont to Don Teodoro, and asked 
if he should turn him out. But Don Teodoro wouldn't 
say Tos or No. He pays well, but the village want him 
to go. They say he will bring them ill-luck with their 
harvest.’ 

‘And the Padre parroco7 Does he not speak to 
him?’ 

Antonio laughed. 

‘When Don Teodoro passes him on the road he 
doesn’t see him— cajrtice, Signorina ? And so with all the 
other prieBtB. When he oomes by they have no eyes. 
The Bishop sent the word.’ 

* And everybody here does what the priests toll 
them? ’ 

Lucy’s tone expressed that instinctive resentment 
which the Puritan feels against a ruling and dominant 
Catholicism. 

Antonio laughed again, but a little stupidly. It was 
the laugh of a man who knows that jt is not worth while 
even to begin to explain certain matters to a stranger. 

‘ They understand their business— i preti /'—was al! 
he would say. Then—* Afa/—they are rich—the 
priest81 All these last years—so many banks—so many 
cows—a% many society I That holds the people better 
than prayers.’ 

„ 11 

" When Lucy turned homewards .she found herself 
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watching the light in the far window with «anjeager atten¬ 
tion. A priest*in disgrace ?—and a foreigner? What 
could he be hiding here tor ?—in this remote corner of a 
district which, as they had been already told at Orvieto, 
was Catholio, fino al fanatismo ? 

The morning rose, fresh and glorious, over moun¬ 
tain and forest. 

Eleanor watched the streaks of light that penetrated 
through the wooden sun-shutters grow brighter and 
brighter on the white-washed wall. She was weary of 
herself, weary of the night. The old building was full of 
strange sounds—of murmurs and resonances, of slight 
creepings and patterings, that tried the nerves. Her 
room communicated with Lncy’s, and their doors were 
provided with bolts, the newness of whioh, perhaps, 
testified to the fears of other summer tenants before them. 
Nevertheless, Eleanor had been a prey to starts and 
terrors, and her night had passed in a bitter mingling of 
moral strife and physical discomfort. 

Seven o’clock striking from the village church. She 
slipped to her feet. Ready to her hand lay one of the 
soft and elegant wrappers—fresh, not long ago, from 
Paris—as to whioh Lucy had often silently wondered 
how anyone could think it right to spend so much money 
on such things. 

Eleanor, of course, was not conscious of the smallest 
^reproach in the matter. .'Dainty and oostly dress was 
second nature-to her; she never thought about it. But, 
this morning as she first took up the elaborate silken 
thing, to which pale girls in hot Parisian workrooms had 
given so much labour of hand and bead, and then caught 
sight of her own fa^j and shoulders ra the cracked glass 
upon the wall, she was seized with oertain ghastly 
perception* that held her there motionless in the semi* 
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darkness, sbivdting amid the delicate lace «nd muslin 
which enwrapped her. Finished!—for her—all the 
small feminine joys. Was there one of her dresses 
that did not in some way speak to her of Maturity ?— 
that had not been secretly planned with a view to 
tastos and preferences she'had come to know hardly 
less intimately than her own ? 

She thought of the faoe of the Orvioto doctor, of 
certain words that she hod stopped on his lips because 
she was afraid to hoar them. A sudden terror of death, 
—of the desolate, desolate end swept upon her. To die, 
with this cry of the heart unspent, untold for ever! 
Unloved, unsatisfied, unrewarded—she whose whole 
natrne gave itself—gave itself perpetually, as a wave 
breaks upon a barren shore. How can any God send 
human beings into the world for such a lot ? There can 
be no God. But how is the riddle easier, for thinking 
Him away ? 

When at last she rose, it was to make quietly for the 
door opening on the loggia. 

Still there, this radiant marvel of tho world 1—this 
pageant of rock and stream and forest, this pomp of 
shining cloud, this silky shimmer of the wheal, this 
sparkle of flowers in the grass; while human hearts 
break, and human lives fail, and the graveyard on the hill 
yonder packs closer and closer its rows of metal crosses 
and wreaths 1 • ' 

Suddenly, from a patch of hayfleld on the further rid* 
eof the road, she heard a voico singing. A .young ttutH, 
toll and well made, was mowing in a corner of the field. 
The swathes fell fast before him; every movement spoke 
of an assured rejoicing strength. Be safig With the sharp 
stridency which is the rule isfittaly—She wORis clear, the 
sounds nasal. 

Gradually Eleanor made out that the sot# wU the 
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toafcwell oU madden to her lover who is goipg tor winter 
worirto the MaJemma. 

, The labourers go to M&remraa— 

Oh! 'tia long till the days of Jane, 

And my heart ii allja a flatter 
Alone here, under the moon. 

0 moon I—all this anguish and sorrow 1 
Thou know'st why 1 suffer so— 

Oh I send hip me back from Maremma, 

Where he goes, and I must not go! 

The man sang the little song carelessly, commonly, 
Without a thought of the words, interrupting himself 
every now and then to sharpen his scythe, and then 
beginning again. To Eleanor it seemed the natural 
voice of the morning; one more echo of the cry of 
universal parting, now for a day, now tor a season, 
now for ever—which fills the world. «• 


She was top restless to enjoy the loggia and the view, 
too restless to go back to bed. She pushed back the 
door between her and Lucy, only to see that Luoy waB 
still tost asleep. But there were voioes and steps down¬ 
stairs. The farm-people had beenabroad for hours. 

■ She made a preliminary toilette, took her hat; and 


stole downstairs. As she opened the outer door the 
cWldren caught sight of her and came crowding round, * 
jtage-eyed, their fingers in their mouths. She turned 
towards thay^hapel and the little cloister that sh$g 
remembered?' The children gave a shout and swooped 
beak into'the convent. And when she reached the 
dtopftldoOr, there they were on her skirts again, a big 
bojr brandishing tb$ key. 

nor took it and parleyed with them.' They were 
to go away and leave her alone—quite atone. Then 
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when she came back they should have sofrli .. . The 
ohildren nodded shrewdly, withdrew in, % ewarm, to the 
corner of the cloister, and watched events. 

Eleanor entered. Prom some high lunette winddws 
the cool early sunlight came creeping and playing into 
the little whitewashed place. On either hand two cinque- 
cento frescoes had been rescued from the whitewash. 
They shone like delicate flowers on the rough, yellowish- 
white of the walls ; on one side a martyrdom of St. 
Catharine, on the other a Cruoifixien. Their pale blues 
and lilacs, their sharp pure greens and thin orimsons, 
made subtle harmony with the general lightness and 
oleanness of the abandoned chapel. A poor little altar 
with a few tawdry furnishings at the further end, a 
oonfessional box falling to pieoes with age, and a few 
chairs—these were all that it contained besides. , 

Eleanor sank kneeling beside one of the chairs. As 
she looked round her, physical weakness and the concen¬ 
tration of all thought on one subject and one person 
made her for the moment the viotim of an illusion so 


strong that it was almost an ‘ apparition of the living.' 

Manisty stood before her, in the rough tweed suit he 
had worn in November, one hand, holding his hat, 
upon his hip, his curly head thrown back, his eyes just 
turning. from the picture to meet hers; eyes always 
eagerly confident, whether their owner pronounced; on 


the affinities of a picture or the fate erf a country. 

‘ School of Pinturicchio certainly t—but. lootd 
^Same hand—don’t you think so ?—as, in tluA sm^lfer 
chapel .in the cathedral. Eleanor 1 you remdrohexi ’^, 

. aie gaye a gasp, *na hid 
this hamtfing of eye, and ear to pursue her now. ,b§e?e r 
forward ? ' WaB the passaged Ma^sty’a J^; r anwugh 

tft.beHte her-meffeeea^ 

end air retained the impress of his form and andunly 
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her tortured heart and sense were needed, to make the 
phantom live and walk and speak again ? 

I( She began to pray—brokenly and desperately, as she 
had often prayed during the last few weeks. It was a 
passionate throwing of the will against a fate, cruel, unjust, 
intolerable; a means not to self-renunciation, but to a 
self-assertion which was in her like madness, so foreign 
was it to all the habits of the soul. 

* That he should make use of me to the last moment, 
then fling me to the winds—that I should just make room, 
and help him to his goal—and then die meekly—out of the 
way—No! He too shall suffer!—and he shall know 
that it is Eleanor who exacts it!—Eleanor who bars the 
way!' 

And in the very depths of consciousness there emerged 
the strange and bitter recognition that from the beginning 
ehe had allowed him to hold her cheaply; that she had 
been content, far, far too oontent, with what he chose to 
give; that if she had claimed more, been less delicate, less 
exquisite in loving, he might have feared and regarded 
her more. 


She heard the chapel door open. But at the same 
moment she became aware that her face was bathed in 

• t 

tears, and she did not dare to look round. She drew 
down her veil, and composed herself as she best could. 


The person behind, apparently, also knelt down. 
The tread and movements were those of a heavy m an¬ 
dante countryman, she supposed. 

But his neighbourhood was unwelcome, and the chapel* 
ceased to be a-jdace of refuge where feeling might have 
its way. ’In a few minutes she rose and turned towards 


- 5 .. . . iit , VV 

if She gave *fittle gry. TV man kneeling at the hack 
of the chapel rose in astonishment ^nd ; came towards 

her. - \ " ' ' . ' . 
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‘Madame-!’* 

‘Father Bonecke! you here,’ said Eleanor, leaning 
against the wall for support—so weak was she, and \x> 
startling was this sudden apparition of the man whom 
she had last seen on the threshold of the glass passage at 
Marinata, barely a fortnight before. 

‘ I fear, Madame, that I intrude upon you/ said the 
old priest, staring at her with embarrassment. ‘ I will 
retire.’ 

'No, no,’ said Eleanor, putting out her hand, with 
some recovery of her normal voice and smile. ‘It was 
only so —surprising; so—unexpected. Who could have 
thought of finding you here, Father?’ 

The priest did not reply. They left the chapel 
together. The knot of waiting children in the cloister, as 
soon aB they saw Eleanor, raised a shout of glee, and 
began to run towards her. But the moment they perceived 
her companion, they stopped dead. 

Their little faces darkened, stiffened, their black eyes 
shone with malice. Then suddenly the boys Bwooped on 
the pebbles of the courtyard, and with cries of ' Bettia! 
— bestial’ they flung them at the priest over their 
shoulders, as they all fled helter-skelter, the brothers 
dragging off the sisters, the big ones the little ones, out of 
sight. 

‘ Horrid little imps! ’ cried Eleanor in indignation. 
' What is the matter with them ? I promised theta some 
soldi. Did they hit you, Father ? ’ >, 

She paused, arrested by the priest’s £*4$ 

‘They?’ he said hoarsely. ‘Did'you jnoon the 
children ? Oh t no, they did no harm ? ’ » 

What had happened to him since they met lait St the 
villa? No doubt he had*been m conflict with "his 
superiors and his Church. Was he already gusp&uWt ? 
—excommunicate ? But he still wore the soutane ? 
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Then panic /or herself swept in upon and silenced all 
•iso. All was over with their plans. Father Benecko 
either was, or might a\any moment be, in communication 
with Manisty. Alas, alas 1—what ill-luck! 

They walked together to the road—Eleanor first 
imagining, thon rejecting one sentonoe after another. At 
last she said, a little piteously: 

' It is so strange, Father—that you should be here! ’ 
The priest did not answer immediately. He walked 
with a curiously uncertain gait. Eleanor noticed that 
his soutane was dusty and tom, and that he was 
unshaven. The peculiar and touobing charm that had 
onco arison from the contrast between the large-limbed 
strength which he inherited from a race of Suabian 
peasants, and an extraordinary delioacy of feature and 
Bkin, a ohildish brightness and sweetness in the eyes, 
had suffered eclipse. He was dulled and broken. One 
might have said almost that he had become a mere 
ungainly, ill-kept old man, red-eyed for lack of sleep, and 
disorganised by some bitter distress. 

* You remember—what I told you and Mr. Manisty, 
at Marinata ? ’ ho said at last, with difficulty. 

‘ Perfectly. You withdrew your letter ? ’ 

‘ I withdrew it. Then I came down here. I have an 
old friend—a Canon of Orvleto. He told me onoo of this 


place.' 

Eleanor looked a! him with a sudden return of all her 
natural kindness and compassion. 

*1 am afrttd you have gone through a great deal, 
Father,' sl$e said, gravely. 

The priest stood still. His hand shook upon his stick. 

' I- must not dotain you, Madame,' he said suddenly, 
with a kind of teemuRms formality. 1 You will be wishing 
to retum to your apartment. I heard that two English 
ladles were expected—-but I never thought-' 
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‘ How could‘you ? ’ said Eleanor hurriedly. \' lafii not 
in any hurry. It is very early still. Will you not tell 
me more of what has happened to you ? You would }*— 
Bhe turned away her head— 1 you would have, told Mr. 
Manisty ? ’ 

* Ah t Mr. Manisty! ’ said the priest, with a long, 
startled sigh. * I trust he is well, Madame ? ’ 

Eleanor flushed. 

‘ I believe so. He and Miss Manisty are still at 
Marinata. Father Benecke 1 ’ 

‘ Madame ?' 

Eleanor turned aside, poking at the stonos on the 
road with her parasol. 

‘ You would do mo a kindness if for the present you 
wquld not mention my being here to any of your friends 
in Borne, to—to anybody, in fact. Last autumn I 
happened to pass by this place, and thought' it very 
beautiful. It was a sudden determination on my part 
and Miss Foster’s—you remember the American lady 
who was staying with us ?—to ooroe here. The villa was 
getting very hot, and—and there were other reasons. 
And now we wish to be quite alone for a little while—to 
be in retirement even from our friends. You will, I am 
sure, respect our wish ? ’ 

She looked up, breathing quickly. All her sudden 
colour had gone. Her anxiety and discomposure were 
very evident. The priest bowed. ,« v .) 

■I will be discreet, Madame,’ ba j^id, with the 
natural dignity of his calling. * May I you to eaceuso 
me ? I have to walk into Selvapendente Jo fetch * 


1616 W. A . ... . ■- ... . v, ..V«R 

, Be ( took off his flat beaver hat. bowed^ 
&&&&■. swinging . along jrt a great paca. Eleanor rfefc 
hersetf rejJOilsed. fit# harried bapk.to the coovenA JTb# 
children were waiting Iqr h<?r at the door,. and when thov 
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" saw-that ghe was alone they'took their soldi though with 
a touch of sulkiness. 

■i And the door was opened to her by Lucy. 

‘Truant!’ said the girl reproachfully, throwing her 
arm round Eleanor. ' As if you ought to go out without 
your ooffee! But it’s all ftady for you on ■ the loggia. 
Where have you been? And why!—what’s the 
matter ? ’ 

, Eleanor told the news as they mounted to their 


rooms. 


' Ah! that was the priest I saw last night 1 ’ cried 
Lucy. ‘ I was just going td tell you of my adventure. 
Father Benecke ! How very, very strange 1 And how 
very tiresome I It’s made yOu look 60 tired.’ 

And before she would hear a word more Luoy had 
put the elder woman into her ohair in the deep shade of 
the loggia, hod brought ooffee and bread and fruit from 
the little table Blie herself had helped Ceoco to arrange, 
and had hovered round till Eleanor had taken at least a 


oup of ooffee and a fraction of roll. Then she brought 
her own coffee, and sat down on the rug at Eleanor's 
feet. 


‘ I know what you’re thinking about 1 ’ she said, 
looking up with her sweet, sudden smile. ‘ You want to 
go—right away P 

1 Can we trust him ? ’ said Eleanor, miserably. 
‘ Edward doesn’t knpw where he is,—but he could write 
of course to Edward at any moment.’ 

She tumeCjfrway her face from Luoy. Any mention 
of Manisty’s hame dyed it with painful colour—the 
shame of the suppliant living on the mercy of the con- 

. . ■ 

‘He might,’ said # Lucy, thinking." ‘ But if you asked 
him ? No; I don’t believe he would. I am sure his 


soul is beautiful—like his face.’ 
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* Hi* pMr face! To* don't know bow ehapge* he 4*/ 
' Ah! tho carabiniere told me last 'might. Ha is 
excommunicated,' said Lucy, under her breath. < 

And she repeated her conversation with the hand¬ 
some Antonio. Eleanor capped it with the tale of the 
children. * . 


‘It’s hie hook,’ said Lucy, fiowning. ‘What a 
tyranny I ’ 

They were both silent Lucy was thinking of* tho 
drive to Nemi, of Manisty’s words and looks; Eleanor 
recalled the priest’s last visit to the villa and that secret 
storm of -feeling which bad overtaken her as Bhe bade 
him goodbye. 

But when Lucy speculated on what might have 
happened, Eleanor hardly responded. She tell into a 
dreamy silence from which it was difficult to rouse her. 
It was very evident to Lucy that Father Bfneeke’s 
personal plight interested her but little. Her mind could 
not give it room. What absorbed her was the feverish 
question: Were they safe any longer at Torre Ami ate, or 
must they strike camp and go further ? 


PATHEH HKNECKE. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Thb day grew very hot, and Eleanor Buffered visibly, 
even though the quality -of the air remained throughout 
pure and fresh, and Lucy in the shelter of the broad 
loggia felt nothing but a keen physical enjoyment of the 
glow and blaze that held the outer world. 

Aftdt their midday meal Lucy was sitting idly on the 
outer wall of the loggia whioh commanded the bit of road 
just outside the convent, when she perceived a figure 
mounting the hfll. 

* Father Benecke!' she said to Eleanor. * What a 
climb for him in this heat 1 Lid you say he had gone to 
Selvupemdente ? Poor old man l—liow hot and tired he 


looks 1—and with that heavy parcel too I’ 

And withdrawing heipelf a little out of sight she 
watched the priest. Be had just paused in a last patch 
of shade fa take frreaih after the long ascent. Depositing 
the bundle ke Had been carrying on a wayside stop*, he 
took dot his large coloured handkerchief and mopped the 
periptratkm from hH free wife low sighs of eafywstion. 
Then with his hands on his sides be looked round him. 
Oppbtftfc to him was a little shrine, with the usual rode 
frame' add enthroned Madonna behind a grating, &hf 
priest walked over to it, and knelt down. , 

Tn a feweahitttefe he returned pad took up bis pirate 
As he fcUered the hater gate of the convent, Lucy could 
see hfrfi g&ncing nervously from’ side to side. But it was 
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the hour of ijics'na and of quiet. His tonuentecs of th/ / 
morning were all under cover. / 

Tho parcel that he carried had partly broken out/of 
its wrappings during the long walk, and Lucy could see 
that it contained clothes of some kind. 

1 Poor Father I ’ she said again to Eleanor. 

‘ Couldn’t he have got some boy to carry that for him ? 
How I should like to rest him and give him some coffeo ? 
Shall I send Cecco to ask him to oome here ? ’ 

Eleanor shook her head. 

‘ Better not. He wouldn’t come. We shall have to 
tamo him like a bird.’ 

The hours passed on. At laBt the western sun began 
to creep round into the loggia. The empty cells on 
the eastern side were now cool, but they looked upon 
the inner cloistered court which was alive with play¬ 
ing children, and all the farm life. Eleanor shrank 
both from noise and spectators. Yet she grew visibly 
more tired and restless, and Luoy went out to recon¬ 
noitre. She came back recommending a descent into the 
forest. 

So they braved a few yards of sun-scorohed road and 
plunged into a little right-hand track, which led down¬ 
ward through a thick undergrowth of heath and arbutus 
towards what seemed the cool heart of the woods. 

Presently they came to a small gate, and beyond 
appeared a broad, well-kept path,, winding in zig-zags 
along the forest-covered side of the hill. , 

* This must be private,’ said Eleanor, looking it the 
gate in some doubt. ‘ And there you see is the Palazzo 
.jpUerrim.' 

She pointed. Above them through a gap in the trees 
sbddMd the great yellow pile on the edge of the plateau, 
the forest stretching steeply up to it and enveloping it 
tvoto bdlow. 
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V Thei^t is nothing to stop us,’ said* Lucy. ' They 
wbn’t turn us flut, if it is theirs. I can’t liavo you go 
through that sun again.’ • 

And she pressed on, looking for shade and rest. 

But soon she stopped, with a little cry, and they both 
stood looking in astonishment at the strange and lovely 
thing upon which they had stumbled unawares. 

* I know 1 ’ cried Lucy. ‘ The woman at the convent 
tried to tell me—and I couldn’t understand. She said we 
must see the " Sassetto ”—that it was a wonder—and all 


the strangers thought so. And it is a wonder 1 And so 
epoir 

Down from the very brow of the hill, in an age 
before man was born, the giant force of some primeval 
convulsion had flung a lava torrent of molten rock to the 
bed of the Paglia. And there still was the torrent—a 
rook-stream composed of huge blooks of basalt—flowing 
in one yaat steep fall, a ooupla of hundred yards wide; 
through the forest from top to bottom of the hill. 

And very grim and stem would that rook-river have been 


but for Italy, and the powers of the Italian soil. . But the 
forest and its lovely undergrowths, its heaths and creepers, 
its ferns and periwinkles, its lichen and mosses had thrown 
themselves on the frozen lava, had decked and softened 
its wild shapes, had reared oaks and pines amid the clefts 
of basalt, and planted all the crannies below with lighter, 
featherier green, tdl^in the dim forest light all that had 
once been terror had softened into grace, and Nature 
Mgpttlhad tamed her freak to poetry. , 

And throughput the ‘ Bassetto ’ there reigteed; -a 
peculiar and dS&ao®* ooclpess-r-the blended breath of 
mountain and forest. The smooth path that; Eke6dr 
and Luoy hfcd been Jollpwing wound jp and out among 
the strange rook-masses, bearing the signs of hiving bee* 
xnadf at great cost and difficulty. . Soon, also, benches of 
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grey btone began to mark the oourse of it ct frequer'u 
intervals. [ 

* Wo must live here 1 ’ cried Lnoy in enchantment 

‘ Lot me spread the shawl for you—there!—just in front 
of that glimpse of the river.’ 

They had turned a comer of the path. Lucy, whose 
gaze was fixed upon the blue distance towards Orvieto, 
heard a hurried word from Eleanor, looked round, and 
saw Father Benecke juBt rising from a seat In front 

A shock ran through her. The priest stood hesitating 
and miserable before them, a hot colour suffusing his 
hollow cheeks. Lucy saw that he was no longer In 
clerical dress. He wore a grey alpaca suit, and a hat of 
fine Leghorn straw with a broad black ribbon. Both 
ladies almost feared to speak to him. 

Then Lucy ran forward, her cheeks too a bright red, 
her eyes wet and sparkling. 1 How do you do, Father 
Benecke? You won’t remember me, but I was just 
introduced to you that day at luncheon—don’t you 
remember—on tie Aventine ? ’ 

The priest took her offered hand, and looked at her in 
astonishment. 

Yos—I remember—you were with Miss Manisty.' 

* I wish you had aBked me to oome with you this 

morning,’ oried the girl suddenly. ' I’d have helped you 
carry that paroel up the hill. It was too much for you 
in the heat.' < 

Her faoe expressed the sweetest, most passionate 
sympathy, the indignant homage of youth to old age 
unjustly wounded and forsaken. Eleabor was tt0 less 
surprised than Father Benecke. Was this the stiff, the 
utt&eent Lucy ? 

The priest struggled for eompeeuje, and smiled as he 
withdrew Ms hand. , p 

' You itotld have found it a long way, ISigUerinftJ I 
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tried to Tgfct a jx>y at Sclvapendente, but no one would 
Ifrve mo.* 

\ He paused a moment, then resumed speaking with 
a sort of passionate reluctance, his eyes upon the 
ground. 

1 1 am a suspended priest—and the Bishop of Orvieto 
has notified the faot to his clergy. The news was soon 
known through the whole district. And now it seems the 
people hate me. They will do nothing for me. Nay, if 
they could, they would .willingly do me an injury.’ 

The flush had died out of the old cheeks. He stood 
bareheaded before them, the tonsure showing plainly 
amid hiB still thiok white lockB— the delioate face and 
hair, like a study in ivory and silver, thrown out against 
the deep shadows of the Sassetto. 

•Father, won’t you Bit down and tell me about it 
all?’ said Eleanor gently. ‘You didn’t send mo away, 
you know—the other day—at the villa.’ 

The priest sighed and "hesitated. ‘I don’t know, 
Madame, why I should trouble you with my poor story. 

* It would not trouble me. Besides, I know so much 
of it already.' 

She pointed to the beftch he had just left. 

‘And I,’ Baid Lucy, ‘will go and fetoh a book 
I teft in the loggia. Father Benecke, Mrs. Burgoyne is 
not strong. She has walked more than enough. Will 
you kindly make hdb rest while I am gone ? ’ 

• “She filed upon him her kind beseeching eyes. The 
sympathy, the homage of the two women enveloped the 
old man. His brow cleared a little. 

She sped down the winding path, aglow with anger 
andfrfty. The priest’s crushed strength and humiliated 
age— : What a teathrUfoy to the power of that tradition foj- 
which Mr. Manisty was working—its unmerciful and 
tyrannous power! 

■ 3 
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Why , such it penalty for a ‘mildly Liberal’ book W 
—* a fraction of the truth ’ ? She could near Maniaty a 
ironic voice on that bygone drive to Nemi. If he syv 
hia friend now, would he still excuse—defond ?—’' 

Her thoughts wrestled with him hotly—then withdrew 
themselves in haste, and fled the field. 


Meanwhile Father Benecke’s reserve had gradually 
yielded. He gave Eleanor a long troubled look, and 
said at last, very simply— ., . 

' Madame, you see a man broken hearted-— 

He stopped, staring desolately at the ground. 
Eleanor threw in a few gentle words and phrases, and 
presently he again mustered courage to speak: 

‘You remember, Madame, that my letter wag sent 
to the Os8ervatore Romano after a pledge had been 
given to me that only the bare fact of my submission, 
the mere formula that attends the withdrawal of any 
book that has been placed upon the Index, should be 
given to the public. Then my letter appeared. And 
suddenly it all became clear to me. I cannot explain it. 
It was with me as it was with St. Paul: “ Plaouit Domino 


ut revelaret filium suum in me! ” My heart rose" up 
and said: “ Thou hast betrayed the truth ”—“ Tradiiisti 
Sanctum et Justum l ” After I left you that day I vote 
withdrawing my letter and my submission. And ^*eat 
a copy to one of the liberal papens. Then my heart 
smote me. One of the Cardinals of the Holy Qfficf 
had treated me with much kindness. I wrote to him 
—I tried to explain what I had done. -1 
several other persona at the Vatican, oomgiainingaf. the 
maimer in which I had been dealt with* > No 'answer— 
Aft were silant—as though I We already f 
tried to see one or ^ two 

frjeindS. But no one would reoeive m»;;on».|ftd all 
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^turned me from their doors. So then I'left Rome. But 
Y could not make up my mind to go home till I knew 
the worst. You understand, Madame, that I have been 
a Professor of Theology; that my Faculty can remove 
me—that my Faculty obeys the Bishops, and the Bishops 
obey the Holy See. I remembered this place—I left 
my address in Rome—and I came down here to wait. Ah ! 
it Was not long! ’ 

He drew himself up, smiling bitterly. 

* Two days after I arrived here I received two letters 
simultaneously—one from my Bishop, the other from the 
Couiioil of my Faculty—suspending me both from my 
priestly and my academical functions. By the next post 
arrived a communication from the Bishop of this diooese, 
forbidding roe the Sacraments.’ 

He paused. The mere recital of his case had brought 
him again into the bewilderment of that mental anguish 
he bad gone through. Eleanor made a murmur of 
sympathy. He faced her with a sudden ardour. 

• ' I had expected it, Madame; but when it came X was 
stunned—I was bowed to the earth. A few days later, I 
received an anonymous letter—from Orvieto, I think— 
reminding me that a priest suspended a divinis has no 
right tuthe soutane. “ Let the traitor," it said, “ give up 
the uniform he has disgraced—let him at least have the 
decency to do that." In my trouble I had not thought of 
it. So I wrote to % friend in Rome to send me clothes.’ 

# *. -^Elidahor’e eyes filled with tears. She thought of the 
Old man staggering alone up the dusty hill under his 
tmwd«ome bttrden.' 'V ■ 

u* 'He himself' was looking down at his new ciotheB in a 
kittd of -eoafusion. Suddenly he said under ids breath, 
^^n^^'Vrimn—beoause/I said what etery educated 
man in Europe knows to be true?’ •' : : V* 

iMPattor,’ aaid Eleanor, longing to express dome poor 
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woid of comfort and lespect, ‘you have suffer^ greatly^ 
—you will suffer—but it is not for yourself.’ 

He shook his head. 

1 Madame, you see a man dying of hunger and thirst t 
He cannot cheat himself with fine words. He starves I ’ 
She stared at him, startled—partly understanding/ 
‘For forty-two years, 1 he said, in a low, pathetic 
voioe, 1 have I received my Lord—day aftor day—without 
a break. And now “ they have token Him away—and I 
know not where they have laid Him ! ” ’ 

Nothing could be more desolate than tone and look. 
Eloanor understood. She had seen this hunger before. 
She remembered a convent in Home where on Good 
Fridays some of the nuns were often ill with restlessness 
and longing, because for twenty-four hours the Sacrament 
was not upon the altar. 

Under the protection of her reverent and pitying 
silenoe he gradually recovered himself. With great 
delicacy, with fine and chosen words, she began to try 
and oomfort him, dwelling on his comradeship with all 
the martyrs of the world, on the help and support that 
would ceitainly gather round him, on the new friends 
that would replaoe the old. And as she talked there 
grew up in her mind an envy of him so passionate, so 
intense, that she could have thrown herself at his feet 
there and then and opened her own wretched heart 
to him. ( 

He, tortured by the martyrdom of thought, by thaloss 
of Christian fellowship I—She, scorched and consumed by 
a passion that was perfectly ready to feed itself ,Ml the 
pain a«d injury of the beloved, or the innocent* as ftoon 
a* it* own selfish satisfaction wag denied .it t mm 

», moment when she felt herself unworthy to breathe the 
same air with him. 

She stared at him* frowning and pale, he* hand 
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ping^er breast, lest he should heay the beating of 
v heart. 


* Then the hand dropped. The inner tumult passed* 
And at the same moment the sound of steps was heard 
approaching. 

Round the further corner of the path came two ladies, 
descending towards them. They were both dressed in 
deep mourning. The hist was an old woman, powerfully 
and substantially built. Her grey hair, raised in a sort of 
toup£ under her plain black bonnet, framed a broad and 
noticeable brow, blaok eyes, and other featuros that 
were both benevolent and strong. She was very pale, 
and her face expressed a haunting and prevailing sorrow. 
Eleanor noticed that she was walking alone, some distance 
ahoad of her companion, and that she had gathered 
up her black skirts in an unglovod hand, with an. absent 
disregard pf appearances. Behind her came a younger 
lady, a sallow and pinched woman of about thirty, very 
slight and tall. 

As they passed Eleanor and her companion, the elder 
woman throw a lingering glance at the strangers. The 
scrutiny of it was perhaps somewhat imperious. The 
younger lady walked past stilly with her eyes on the 


ground* 

Eleanor and Father Benecke were naturally silent as 
they, passed. Eleanor had just begun to speak again 
when she heard herself suddenly addressed in French. 

* She Ipbked up in astonishment and saw that the old 
lady had returned and was standing before her. 

,* Madame—-you allow me to address yon ? ’ 

.Eleanor bowed. 


4 Yon staying at 'Santa Triniti, I believe 1 * 

' fai, Madam. y We arrived yesterday.' 

. Tbe Conte was e x a mini ng eye, whereof the keenness 
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was but just duly chastened by courtesy, to$ note 
that delicate and frail refinement which belonged both 
Eleanor’s person and dress. 

4 I fear, Madame, you are but roughly housed at the 
Triniti. They are not accustomed to English ladies. If 
my daughter and I, who are residents here, can be of 
any service to you, I beg that you will command ns.' 

Eleanor felt nothing but an angry impatience. 
Could even this remote place give them no privacy? 
She answered however with her usual grace. 

4 You are very good, Madame. I suppose that I am 
speaking to the Contessa Guerrini ? ’ •*> 

' The other lady made a sign of assent. 

4 We brought a few things from Orvieto—my friend 
and I,’ Eleanor continued. 4 We shall only stay a few 
weeks. I think we have all that is necessary. But I am 
very grateful to you for your courtesy.’ 

Her manner, however, expressed no effusion, hardly 
even adequate response. The Contessa understood., She 
talked for a few moments, gave a few directions as to 
paths and points of view, pointed out a drive beyond 
Selvapendente on the mountain side, bowed 'and 

, ' « •• * . ' • 

did not inolude the priest. But he not 


departed. 
Her b( 



conscious of it. While the ladies talked, he had ‘Ktood 
apart, holding the hat that seemed to burn him, ii his 
finger-tips, his eyes, with their vag^e and troubled in¬ 
tensity, expressing only thotinwsrd vision which fa at 
pace the paradise and the torment of the'prophet, ;0f'-. 

. Three weeks passed away. Eleaner hadaaui *o ■ more 
. of further travelling. For some days she 
startled by thf-least sound upon* the rowh : ■SMh.im ; it 
motm d to Lucy, she resigned herwl/ to trnstl* Father 
Bowie’s Stento* influenced ^ mk by'tfe#- 
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And now—in these first days of July—their risk was no 
doubt much less than it had been. Manisty had not 
remembered Torre Amiata—another thorn in ElteanoT’s 
heart! He must have left Italy. As eaoh fresh morning 
dawned, she assured herself drearily that they were safe 
enough. 

As for the heat, the sun indeed was lord and master of 



this central Italy. Yet on the high tableland of Torre 
Amiata the temperature was seldom oppressive. Lucy, 
indeed, soon found out from her friend the Carabiniere 
that while malaria haunted the valley, and scourged the 
region of Bolsena to the south, the 'characteristic disease 
of their upland was pneumonia, caused by the daily 
asoent of the labourers from the hot slopes below to the 
sharp ooolness of the night. •' 

■No, the heat was not overwhelming. Yet Eleanor 
grew paler and feebler. Lucy hovered round her ih a 
constantly increasing anxiety. And presently she began 
to urge retreat, and change of plan. It was madness to 
stay in the south. Why n^t move at onoe to Switzerland, 
or the Tyrol? .•••••■• • 

■ Eleanor shook her head. ’ 


Hut f cant have you Btay here,’ cried Lucy in 
dwtataaa.'-": •« *■ 

' Ami' coming closer, she chose her favourite seat 
an thef door of the loggia and laid her head against 


s arm. 


..• youto go home?* she said, in a lowtfrgeht 

wMce, caressing Eleanor’s hand. * Send me bade to 
Unde Ben. , X can go home any time. ' But ydii ought 
to hi inflodtiand. Jjefcme write't6 Maw MahfSty ' 
if.^^eeiter%tid 'her'hand 6n her mouth. n '*You 1 plfa 
mieedl ' she said, with her sweet irtubWrh smile. 
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‘ Bui it isu’A right that I should let youjpm thesp 
risks. It—ii—isn’t kind to me.' * r 

‘ I don’t run risks. I am as well here as. anywhere. 
The Orvieto doctor saw no objection to my being here— 
for a month, at any rate.’ - . . 

‘Send me home,' murmured Lucy again, softly 
kipsing the haiid she held. ‘ I don't know why I ever 
came.’ ••• ••• 

Eleanor started. Her lips grew pinched and Utter. 
But she only said: 

‘ Give me our six weeks. All I want is you—and 
quiet.' :.fc 

. She held out both her hands very piteously, and Lucry 
took them, conquered, though not convinoed. ' : • 

M . .‘If anything went really wrong,’ said Eleanor, ‘I 
am sore you could appeal to that old Gontessa. She has 
the face of a mother in Israel.’ 

‘The people here seem to be pretty much in her 
hand,’ said Lucy, as she rose. ‘She manages most of 
their affaire for them. But pom:, poor thing t—did you 
see that aocount in the Tribuna this morning ? $,*• ,> i v 
The girl’s voice dropped, as though it had touched a 
subject almost too horrible to be spoken of. • . \ > j" • 
Eleanor looked up with a sign of shuddering, siftieni 
Her daily Tribum, which the postman broughther, 
had in fact contained that morning a letter describing 
the burial—after three months 1-roL, the the 

army slain in the oamaga of -Adowa <m Hescdt ^ 
three months had those thousands of Italian dead, hriei'a 
P»y td the African, sun and the African vultures, %ore 
Italy eopld get leave from her vktorioue foe -to pay the 

• a • ... • ha. A ef . •»' fA »•. 4 

Hm 
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lus bones jjoo lain bleaching on that field pi horror ? It 
dm not bear thinking of. 

, 'Lucy went downstairs to attend to some household 
matters. It was about ten o'clock in the morning, and 
presently Eleanor heard the postman from Seivapen- 
dente, knock at the outer door. Marie brought up the 
letters. . 

There were four or five for Lucy, who had never 
concealed her address from her uncle, though she had 
asked that it might be kept for a while from other people. 
He had accordingly forwarded some home-letters, and 
Marie laid them on the table. Beside them were some 
letters that Lacy had just written and addressed. The 
postman Went his round through the village; then returned 
to pick them up. 

Marie went away, and suddenly Eleanor sprang from 
the sofa. With a flush and a wild look she went to 


examine Lucy's letters. 

Was all quite safe? Was Lucy .not tampering with 
her, betraying her in any way ? The letters were all for 
America, except one, addressed to Paris. No doubt an 
order to a tradesman ? But Lucy had said nothing about 


it—and the letter filled Eleanor with a mad suspicion 
that her weakness couli hardly repress. 

Why l by now—I am not even a lady 1' she said to 
harselfat last with set teeth, as she dragged herself from 
the table, and began to pace the loggia. 

But when Lucy 'returned, in one way or another 
Eleanor managed to inform herself as to the destination 
of all the letters. And then she soourged and hutfShle#- 
herself for her doubts, and became for the rest of the 
morning the most winning and tender of companions. 

. ‘ 4s-»n%4huy never spoke of Manisty.. What Lwy’s 
attitude'hcipHed was feat she had in some unwitting and , 
unwilling way brought trouble on Eleanor; that she 
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was at Torre*Amiata to repair it; and thairin genqfal 
she was at Eleanor’s orders. „ 

Of herself she would not allow a word. Beyond and' 
beneath her sweetness Eleanor divined a just and, 
indomitable pride. And beyond that Mrs. Burgoyne could 
not penetrate. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Meanwhile Eleanor found some distraction in Father 
Benecke. 

The poor priest was gradually recovering a certain 
measure of serenity. The two ladies were undoubtedly 
of great assistance to him. They become popular in tho 
village, where they and their wants set flowing a stream 
of lire, more abundant by far than had hitherto attended 
tho summer guests, even the Sindaoo of Selvapendente. 
They were the innocent causes, indeed, of some evil. 
Eleanor had been ordered goats’ uiilk by the Orvieto 
doctor, and the gentleman who had secured the dTder 
from the massaja went in fear of his life at the hands of 
two other gentlemen who had not been equally happy. 
But in general they brought prosperity, and the popular 
smile was granted therrf! 

So that^when it was discovered that they wore 
already acquainted with the mysterious foreign priest, 
and stoutly dispo4ed*to befriend him, the village showed 
the paralysing effect of a oonflict of interests. At the 
moment and for yarious reasons the clericals were 
masters. And the clericals denounced Father Benecke A 
a traitor and a heretic. At the same time the village 
could not openly assail the ladies’ friend without run* 
ning the risk of driving the ladies themselves from Torre 
Amlata. And this clearly would have been a mere* 
wanton slight to a kind Providengs. Even the children 
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understood, thb situation, and Father IJenecKS now tofik 
his walks unmolested by anything* sharper than sOur 
looks and averted faces. 

Meanwhile he was busy iu revising a new edition of his 
book. This review of his own position calmed him. 
Contaot with all th| mass of honest and laborious know¬ 
ledge of which it was a summary gave him back his 
dignity, raised him from the pit of humiliation into which 
he seemed to have fallen, and strengthened him to resist. 
The spiritual privations that his state brought him oould 
be sometimes forgotten. There were moments indeed 
when the iron entered into his soul. When the bell of 
the little ohuroh rang at half-past five in the morning, he 
was always there in his corner by the door. The peasants 
brushed past him suspiciously as they went in and out. 
He did not see them. He was absorbed in the function, 
or else in a bitter envy of the officiating priest, and at 
sueh moments he suffered all that any ' Vatioanist ’ ootid 
have wished him to suffer. 


But when he was onoe more among his books, large 
gusts of a new and strange freedom began, as it were, 
to flow about him. In writing the philosophical book 
which had now brought him int<j conflict with the Churoh, 
he had written in constraint adn timidity. A perpetual 
dread, not only of ecclesiastical censure but q|pthe opinion 
of old and valued friends; a perpetual uncertainty as to 
the limits of Catholio liberty; these things had held him 
in bondage. What ought he say ? What must he’ leaf* 
uns*#? He understood perfectly that hypothesis' must 
At be stated as truth. But the vast accumulation iff 


biological fact on the one hand, anctof historical criticism 
on tine other, that has become the eommotv property of 
the scientific mind, how was it to be !^pitnlaM--4ri&in 
XJatboUe limits* He wrote in Her, fifce a*eWeltt*fe«o 
the h omin g ptoughshsjps of the ordeal. Betfgiofi was 
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tris life*, ihut he had at once the keen mfceUigenoe and the 
dtyitical temperaaient of the Suabran, He dreaded the 
collision whioh ultimately came. Tet the mental process 
could not be stayed. ■* 

Now, with the final act of defiance, obscurely carried 
out, -conditioned he knew not how, tiiere had arrived for 
him a marvellous liberation of sou L Even at sixty-five 
he felt himself tragioally new-born—naked and feeble 
indeed, but still with unknown possibilities of growth and 
new life before him. *• ' 

His book, instead of being revised, must be re-written. 
No need now to tremble for a phrase I Let the truth be 
told. He plunged into his old studies again, and the 
world of thought met him with % friendlier and franker 
welcome. On all sides there was a rush and sparkle of 
new light. How far he must follow and submit, his 
trembling soul did not yet know. But for the moment 
there was an extraordinary though painful exhilaration— 
the excitement of leading-strings withdrawn and walls 
thrown down. ; 


This enfranchisement brought him, however, Jnfco 
strange conflict with his own character. His tempera¬ 
ment was that of tiie ascetic and visionary religious. His 
intelligence had much ^fl&same acuteness and pliancy as 
that of another and more pronounced doubter—a South 
GerotiwiaSb, like Father Benecke,—the author of the 
* I^beii = 3b8tt; > But his character was the joint product of 
l^^Sa^eBrameUt and his habits, and was often difficult to 
jeottuale with the quick play of hiB inteUigenee. 

For instance, he was, in daily habit, as austere add 
mart devout priest, hying alone with his old sbter^ad 
sfisafc and yet fervent as himself, and knowing almost 


.1 <»7-i» 
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penitents; they were to him only ‘souls/ spiritual oases* 
which he studied with tho ardour of a d<><ft©r. Otherwijfe 
the small benefice which ho held in a South German town, 
liif university class, and tho travail of his own research 
absorbed him wholly. 

Honoo a great mnocenoe and unwoddliness; but 
also an underlying sternness towards himself and others. 
His wants were small, and for many years the desires of 
the senses had been dead within him. Towards women 
he felt, if the truth wero known, with that strange unoon- 
soious arrogance which is a most real and very primitive 
element in Catholicism, notwithstanding the worship of 
Mary and the glories of St. Teresa and St. Catharine. 
The Church does not allow any woman, even a ‘ religious,’ 
to wash the corporal and other linen which has been 
used in the Mass. There is a strain of thought implied 
in that prohibition which goes deep and far—baok to the 
dim dawn of human things. It influences the priest in 
a hundred ways; it affected even the tender and Spiritual 
mind* of Father Benecke. As a director of women ho 
showed them all that impersonal sweetness whioh is of 
the ftsence of Catholio tradition; but they often shrank 
nevertheless from what they felt to be a fundamental 
inflexibility mingled with pity. 

Thus when he found himself brought into forced con¬ 
tact with the two ladies who had invadecAiis retreat, 
when Lucy in a hundred pretty way% began to show him 
a young and filial homage, when Eleanor would ask him 
to coffee with them, and talk to him about his book and. 
tfte subjects it discussed, the old priest was both amused 
and -embarrassed. 

How in the world did she kaow%nything about such 
things? Ha understood that she h%d been bf assistance 
% Mr. Manisty: but that it had been the assistance'Of a 
comrade and mi equal~lhat had never entered hi* ttfed. 
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So t]t«A at first Mrs. Burgoyne's talk silenced and re- 
wiled him. Be was conscious of the male revolt of St. 
Paul!—' 1 1 suffer not a woman to teach 1 ; and for a time 
he hung bock. 

On his visit to the villa, and on her first meeting with 
him. at Torre Amiata, he had been under the influence of 
a shook whioh had orushed the ohiM in him and broken 
down his reserve. Yet that reserve was naturally strong, 
together with certain despotic instincts whioh Eleanor 
perceived with surprise beneath his exquisite gentleness. 
She sometimes despaired of taming him. 

Nevertheless when Eleanor presently advised him 
to publish a statement of his oaee in a German periodical; 
when the few quick things she said showed a knowledge 
of the German situation and German ourrent literature 
that filled him with astonishment; when with a few 
smiles, hints, demurs, she made plain to him that she 
perfectly understood where he had weakened his book— 
whioh lay beside her—oat of deference to authority, and 
where it must be amended, if it was to produoe any real 
influence upon European cultivated opinion, the old 
priest was at first awkward or speechless. Then (Jowly 
he rase to the bait, He began to talk ; he became by 
degrees combative, «tical, argumentative. His intel¬ 
ligence took the field; his character reoeded. Eleanor 
had won Ae day. 

Presently, indeed, began to haunt them. He 
brought to Eleanor each artiole and letter as it arrived, 
’consulting' her on every phase of a controversy, con. 
coming ham and his book, which was now stree^mg ^ 
through certain Catholic oircles and newspapers. Ho ’ 
vrm eager, forgetfdjbexacting even. Lucy began to dread 
fib* felfetttnhat he sometimes produced. While for Lucy 
b» was still the ‘courteous and paternal priest, fpr 
Bteaner 4ns gradually became 1 —i'ke Jfanisty— the intel- 
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lectual oomrado, crossing swords often in an egual con-* 
tost, where he sometimes forgot the consideration dtjo 
to the woman in the provocation shown him by the 
ciitic. 

1 And when sho hod tamed him, it was to Eleanor all 
ashes and emptiness! 

1 Thu is the kind (K thing I can always do,’ she said 
to herself one day, throwing out her hands in self-soon*, 
as he left her on the loggia, where he hod been taking 
coffee with herself and Lucy, 

And meanwhile what attracted her was not in the 
least the controversialist and the man of letters—it was 
the priest, the Christian, tho ascetic. 

Tom with passion and dread as she was, sho divined 
in him the director; she felt towards him os the woman 
so often feels towards that sexless mystery, the priest. 
Other men are the potential lovers of herself or other 
women; she knows herself their match, But in this man 
sot apart, she reoognises tho embodied conscience, the 
moraljudge, who is indifferent to her as a woman, ob¬ 
servant of her as a soul. Bound this attraction She 
fluttap, and has always fluttered since the beginning of 
things. It is partly a yearning for guidance and Sub¬ 
mission ; partly also a secret prlded^at she who for otter 
men is mere woman, is, for the priest, spirit, and -In- 
mortal. Sho prostrates herself; but at the fhme time 
he seems to herself to eater trough her submission 
upon a region of spiritual independence wham she is $h«. 
slave, not of man but of God. 

JRh* she felt also, tortured as she was by jeatebsy 
r ahtt angry Will, was the sheer longing for htima» help that 
must Uvrays be felt by the lonely 4H the M ‘Ohft* 
frsnioD, judgment, direction -it was os these ** * * ** * 
tfphgft' that bar inner mind was tending .ail the 
that site sat talking to Father Benecka * ttt 
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influence in Bavaria, ortho last number of the ‘Civil tk 
Cattoiioa, 

*Ono evening at the beginning of July Eleanor and 
Lucy were caught in the woods by a thunder-shower. 
The .temperature dropped suddenly, and as they mounted 
the hill towards the convent Elenner in her thin white 
dress met a blast of oold wind that followed tho rain. 

The result was ohill and fever. Lucy and Marie 
tended her as best they could, but her strength appeared 
to fail her with great rapidity, and there eame an ovening 
when Lucy fell into a panic of anxiety. 

Should Bhe summon the local doctor—a man who 
was paid 80/. a year by the Munioipio of Selvapendente, 
and tended tho Commune of Torre Amiata ? 

She had discovered, however, that ho was not liked 
by the peasants. His appearanoe was not attractive, 
and, she doubted whether she could persuade Eleanor to 
see him. 

An idea struck her. Without consulting w Mrs. 
Burgogno, she took hor hat and boldly walked up to tho 
Falaaxo on the hill. Here she inquired for the Cor^ossa 
Guerrini. The Conteesa, however, was out; Lucy loft 
a little note in Frcndp. asking for advice. Could they 
get a good doctor at Selvapendente, or must she send to 
C^vieto? * 

She had hardly retried homo before an answer 
followed her from tSe Gontessa, who regretted extremely 
{bat Mademoiselle Foster should not have found hor at 
home. There was a good doctor at Selvapendente, and 
the Contesea would have great pleasure in sending 
a counted mease to fetch him. She regretted the 
ilblpa* of Madame. There was a fair /armada in the 
village.. Otherwise’she was afraid that in illness thj 
Udta would net find themselves very veil placed at 

AlS 
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Torre Amiala. Would Mademoiuol/o kindly ^havo her 
directions for the dootor ready, and the messenger would 
call immediately ? 

Lucy was sincerely grateful and perhaps a little 
astonished. She was obliged to tell Eleanor, and Eleanor 
showed some restlessness, but was too unwell to protest. 
. The doctor came .and proved to ba competent. He 
fever was subdued, and Eleanor was soon convalescent. 
Meanwhile flowers, fruit, and delicacies were sent daily 
from the Palazzo, and twice did the Gontessa descend 
from her little victoria at the door of the oonvent oourt- 


yard, to inquire for the patient. 

On each occasion Lucy saw lior, and reoeived the 
impression of a dignified, kind, and masterful woman, 
bowed by reoenh grief, but nevertheless sonsitively alivo 
in a sort of old-fashioned stately way to the claims of 
strangers on the protection of the local grandee. It 
scorned to attraot her that Luoy was American, and that 
Eleanor was English. 

*1 have twice visited England,’ sho said, in an English 
that was ooiTeot, but a little rusty. ‘ My husband learnt 
many things from England—for the estate. But I wonder, 
Mademoiselle, that you come to us at this timo of yea*? ’ 

Luoy laughed and ooloured. §he said it was pleasant 
to see Italy without the forestieri ; that it was like sur¬ 
prising a bird on its nest. But she stumbled * little, and 
the Contessa noticed both the blush and the stumbling. 

When Eleanor was able to go oftt, the little carriage 
was sent for her, and neither she nor Luoy knew how to 
refuse it. They drove up and down the miles of zig-zag 
road that Don Emilio had made through the forest on 
qithex 1 side of the river, connecting^ Palazzo Guerrmi 
with the oata <ti caccia on the mountain opposite- The 
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otang to?*tha ol|jl steep paths and traota’thpt had been 
theirs for generations. But the small smart horses, in 
their jinking harness, teotted briskly along; and Eleanor 
beside her companion, mote frail and languid than ever, 
looked listlessly oat upon a world of beauty that spoke to 
her ho more, o 

And at last a note from the Contes sa arrived, asking 
if the ladies would honour her and her daughter by taking 
tea with them at the Palazzo. * We are in deep mourning 
and receiving no society,' said the note; * but if Madame 
and her friend will visit us in this quiet way it will give 
us pleasure, and they will perhaps enjoy the high view 
from here over our beautiful country.’ 

Eleanor winced and aoceptecL 


; Th$ Palazzo, as they climbed up through the village 
towards it, showed itself to be an imposing pile of the 
later seventeenth century, with heavily-barred lower 
windows, and, above, a series of graoeful loggie on its 
northern and western fronts which gave it a dehoate and 


habitable sir. On the north-eastern side the woods, broken 
by the stone-fall of the Sassetto, sank sharply to the river ; 
on the other toe village and toe vineyards pressed upon its 
very doors. . . The great entrance gateway opened an a 
squalid village street, alive with crawling babies and 
chatting mother a; ... 

, tola gateway however—through whieh appeared 
a. eons^rard; aglow with oleanders and murmurous with 
running watorit*toay were received with gome eta^ Am 
4d mhjordomo met them, accompanied by tyro lentowto 

* .ftnge atwtt, and^rough a vast,and 

$*d m brkk 

cabinets, « colleotion of French engravings of the ,1 m* 
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century, an4 some indifferent pictures. ? A Wto of the 
rooms were frescoed with scenes of hunting or social life 
in a facile eighteenth-century style. Here and there was 
& piece of old tapestry nr a Persian carpet. Bet as a 
whole, the Palazzo, in spite of its vastness, made Very 
much the impression of an old English manor house which 
has belonged to people of some taste and no great wealth, 
and has grown threadbare and even ugly with age. Yet 
tradition and the family remain. So here. A frugal and 
antique dignity, sure of itself and needing no display, 
breathed in the great cool spaces. 

The Conteesa and her daughter were in a small and 
more modern salone looking on the river and the Woods. 
Eleanor was placed in a low chair near the open window, 
and her hostess oould not forbear a few onrions and pitying 
glances at the sharp, high-bred face of the Englishwoman, 
the feverish lips, and the very evident emaciation, which 
the eleganoe of the loose black dress tried in vain to hide. 

‘I understand, Madame,' she said, after Eleanor had 
expressed her thanks with the pretty effusion that was 
natural to her, 'that you were at Torre Amiata last 
autumn ?' 

Eleanor started. The mastaja, she supposed, had 
been gossiping. It was disagreeable, but good-breeding 
btde her be frank. 1 * 

‘ Yes, I was here with some friends, and your wgettt 
gave us hospitality for the night.' 

The Contesea looked astonished. ' 

1 Ah l' she said, * you were here with the B-*— 

BfcMOKR* assented. 

' And you spent the winter in Bqme? * 

•Part of it. Madame, you h»*ft the m$st glorious 
view in the vmrid I ’ And she turned towards ttto'0reot 
prospect M her feet. 
i OoutAwa understood. 
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* • ‘.HdVfiUske ki ‘ah®thought; ‘-and how’di^tinguished I ’ 
# Aad- ptooontiy .Eleanor on her side, while she was 
talking nervously and fast on a good many disconnected 
subjects, found herself observing he* hostess* The 
Gontewa’a strong sguare face had been, pale and grief- 
stricken when she saw it first. But she noticed now that 


the eyelids wave swollen and red, as though from constant 
tears; >and the little sallow daughter looked eadder and 
shyer than. ever. Eleanor presently gathered that they 
were living in the strictest aeolusion and saw no visitors. 
‘ Then whyshe asked herself, wondering—' did she speak 
to us in the Saasetto ?—and why are we admitted now ? 
Ah! that is hk portrait! ’ 

. . For at the Contessa’s elbow, on a table specially 



to .it, she perceived a large framed photograph 
It represented a tall young man ia an 
uniform, The faoe was handsome, eager, and 
It seemed to express a character at 
and despondent, but held in check by a 
With a shiver Eleanor again recalled the 
war; and the story they had heard 
of the young man’s wound and despair. 

lovingness, went out to his 
She- found her tongue, and she and the €on- 

twiiight fell of the country and the 

Italian fanning, of the 
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It vasi.oridqnMshat she, rather thanher 
her property, and that sire perfectly understood wto »he 
was doing. ' . . .. ..-•.‘•Si' '(& 

> In truth, a -secret and strong sympathy had-arisen 
between the two women. During the- days that followed 


they met often. . ■’* r* : 

, ..The Oontessa asked no further questions as to the 
pAst history or future plana of the visitors. dlut 4n* 
directly, and without betraying her new friends, she 

made inquiries in Borne. One of the D-‘ family wrote 

to her: . • > . • .•'<'< ' 



' The English people we brought with ns last year to 
your delicious Torre Amiata were three-^gentleman 
and two ladies. The gentleman was a Mr. Maniuty, a 
former member of the English Parliament,, and very 
conspicuous in Borne last winter for a kind of Bronettere 
alliance with the .Vatican and hostility to the Itahatt 
regime. People mostly regarded it as a pose; and‘as he 
and his aunt were rich and of old family, and Mr; M&tristy 
was-r-when he ohose—a most brillianttalker,they^w*re 
welcome everywhere, and Borne certainly feted the®-* 
good deaL The lady staying with them was a Mrs. 
Bnrgoyne, a very graceful and charming woman whom 
eveeybodylikecL It was quite plain that, there was, 
close relation between her and Mr. Manisty.iyBy. 

I tpem nothing scandalous! Heayensl..abbo^frsj: 
thought of such a thing. But I belWe that msoypeepU 
who knew them well felt .that it would be a 
and right thing .that teahaald 0+M&. 

evideaatiy touehm^y •flwvMv.jp*'; 
secrotary. and banging on- his to2k«< 

Mhills,fnd|k^young 
<*i^*ay,vtbaHgb rather 1 a^wiot 
I hoard jBO* febeauty 

AP 1 :IWM aoriwCS Hfe *er-4w»< 
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proposed to feiipg.her -here before they left kt June. But 
apparently - the party broke up suddenly, and we saw no 
wore of them. 

. ‘ Jfow l thank I have told you the- chief facts about 
them.- J wonder what makes you ask ? I often think of 
poor Mrs. Burgoyne, and hope she may be happy Borne 
day* r I can't say, however, that Mr. Manisty ever seemed 
to me* a very desirable husband! And yet I was very 
sorry yo« were not at home in the autumn. You might 
have disliked him heartily, but you would have found him 
piquant and stimulating. Andof all the glorious heads on 
man’s, shoulders he possesses the most glorious—the head 
of* god attached to a rather awkward and clumsy body.’ 

Happy 1 Well, whatever else might have happened, 
the - English, lady was not yet happy. Of that the 
CoDtassgr Guerrini was tolerably certain after a first con¬ 
versation with her.. Amid the gnawipg pressure of her 
own grief there was a certain distraction m the observance 
of .this sad and delioate creature, and in the very natural 
speculations she aroused. Clearly Miss Foster was the 
young Araerioan girl Why were they here together, in 
tbi» heat, away from all their frieods ?i. , a - 

. ..;, ;i Qha.4ay Eleanor was sitting with ^ Obeftessaion 
ai Jd^ytdvin the Balaam, looking north-west towards 

5 It was a cool and rather cloudy evening, 
after d day of gasping heat. The majordomo Suddenly 
«M«»aoed; ' Has reverence, Don Teodero.’ - '* • ' 

parroeo appeared—-a slim, engaging 
figure, «s* he stood for an.infant amid thecartamfc of the 





r>.'- v-l-.r:.‘t *' ' 


1 


,\C» 


Ha ttceived the Conteesa’s -greStrag wi 

? When she ihbr6dtu»d 
he bowed again ceremoniously. ' 
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hhte eyas lost tHeir smile. The gesture jvas formal,, the 
look constrained. Eleanor, remembering Father BCtteohe, 
understood. S 

In conversation with the Uonteesa however he re¬ 


covered a boyish charm and spontaneity that seemed to 
be characteristic. Eleanor watched him with admiration, 
noticing also the subtle disoernment of the Italian, whioh 
showed through all his simplicity of manner. It was 
impossible to mistake, for instance, that he felt himself 
in a house of mourning. The movements of body and 
voice were all at first subdued and sympathetic. Yet the 
mourning had passed into a second stage, and ordinary 
topics raigbt now be introduced. He glided into them 
with the most perfect tact. 

He had corns for two reasons. First, to announce Ms 
appointment as Select Preacher for the coming Advent 
at a well-known ofauroh in Borne; secondly, to bring to 
the Oontessa’s notice a local poet—gifted, but needy—-an 
Orvieto man, whose Muse the clergy had their own 
reasons for cultivating. 

The Cdntessa congratulated him, and he bowed 
profoundly in a Bilent pleasure. 

Then he took up the poet, repeating stanza after 
statiaa tolh a perfect -naivete, in his rich young mice, 
without a trace of display; ending at last with a fettle 
sigh, and a sodden propping of the eyes, like a efettd 
craving pardon. 

Eleanor was delighted with him, and' the fleaffi i S MS t 
who seemed more difficult to please, also istifled 'ipon 
him. Teresa, the pious daughter, was Witt lofty in the 
Sassetto. No doubt she was the httk prtaat f t'pwtt«ii»r 
friend. He had observed at once that she was no* thttfe, 
aad Had iwmhed fer her. 

9 * One or We cf those linee remtsd me of OmftWrt, m 
tWf reminds cm that I saw GaHtowti for tb* first ttits 
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this spriftg,’ said (be Contessa, turning to Eleanor. ‘It 
wftfl at a meeting of (he Aocademia in Borne. A gieat 
amir—(he King and Queen—and a paper on Science 
and Religion, by Mazzoli. Perhaps you don’t remember 
his name ? He was our Minister of (ho Interior a few 
} ears ago.’ 

Eloanor did not hear. Her attention was diverted by 
the sudden change in tho aspect of the padre parroco. It 
was the dove turned hawk. The fresh faoe seemed to 
have bet its youth in a moment, to have grown old, 
Bharp, ranoorous. 

‘ Mazzoli I ’—he said, as the Contessa paused —* Excel- 
knaa, i m Ebreo l ’ 

The Contessa frowned. Yes, Mazzoli was a Jew, but 
an honest man; and his address had been of great 
interest* as bearing witness to the revival of religious 
ideas in cboles that had once been wholly outside 
religion. The parroco'$ bps quivered with scorn. He 
remembered the affair—a scandalous business t The 
King and Queen present, and a Jew daring before them, 
to plead the need of * a new religion ’—in Italy, whore 
Catholicism, Apostolic and Roman, was guaranteed as the 
national religion—by the first ajticb of the Statute, The 
Contessa nfrjied with some dryn&ft ' that MazzSli spbke 
as « philosopher. Whereupon the parroco insisted with 
beat that there oould be no true philosophy outside the 
Ghttftife. The Oozftessa laughed and turned upon the 
young than' a flashing and formidable eye. 

* list the Church add a little patriotism to her philo¬ 
sophy* ’Father,—she will find it better appreciated/ ' 

Dos Tsodjoro straightened to tbs blow. <1 am a 
Roman, Ectolteneo —you also—Seta* l ’ 

’’l am am Italian, Father—you ahto. But you hatp 
your eowntey/ 

Both speakers had grown a little pale. 
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* I have nothing to do with the Italy qf Vontf Settam- 
bre,' said the priest, twisting and untwisting his long fingms 
in a nervous passion. * That Italy has three marks fcf 
distinction before Europe—by which you may know her/ 

‘And those—?’ said the Contessa, calm and chal¬ 
lenging. 

‘ Debt, EccelUnza —hunger!—crimes of blood 1 Sono 
il mo primato—l 'viUco t ’ 

He threw at her a look sparkling and venomous. All 
(he grace of his youth had vanished. As he sat there, 
Eleanor in a flash saw in him the conspirator and the 
firebrand that a few more years would make of him. 

* Ah I’ said the Contessa, flushing. • There were none 
of these things in the old Papal States?—undo: the 
Bourbons?—the Austrians? Well—we understand 
perfectly that you would destroy us if you could I ’ 

‘ Eccellenza, Jesus Christ and his Vicar come before 
the House of Savoy 1 ’ 

‘ Euin us, and see what you will gain 1 ’ 

* Eccellenza, the Lord rules. 

' Well—well. Break the eggs—that’s easy. But 
whether the omelet will be as tho Jesuits please—that’s 
.another affair.’ 

'EacS ohmbatant smiled, and drew a long breath. 

‘ These are our old battles,’ said the Contessa, shaking 
her head. ‘ Sousi I I must go and give an order/ * 

And to Eleanor’s alarm, she rose and left the room. 

The young priest showed a momentary embanrassiMOt 
at being left alone with the strange lady. But it soon 
passed. He sat a moment, quieting down, with his eyes 
dropped, his finger-tips lightly joined upon his knee. 
' Then he said sweetly : 

* You are perhaps not acquaintedwvith the ptatuiptf In 
the Palaatot Madame. May I offer you my Mario** i 
believe that I know thk names of the portrait*/ 
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Eleanor was grateful to him, and* they wandered 
through iEe bale rooms, looking at the very doubtful works 

art that they contained. '• 

presently, as they returned to the salone from which 
they had started, Eleanor caught sight of a fine old copy of 
the-Raphael St. Ceoilia at Bologna. The original has been 
much injured, and the excellence of the copy struck her. 
She was seised, too, with a stabbing memory of a day in 
the Bologna Gallery with Manisty l 

She hurried across the room to look at the picture. 
The priest followed her.' 

* Ah 1 that, Madame, 1 he said with enthusiasm— 
* that is a capolavoro. It is by Michael Angelo. 1 

Eleanor looked at him in astonishment * This one ? 
It if a copy, Padre, of Eaphael’s St. Cecilia at Bologna— 
a very interesting and early copy. 1 

Don Teodoro frowned. He went up to look at it 
doubtfully, pushing out hiB lower lip. 

‘OhI no, Madame, 1 he said, returning to her, and 
speaking with a soft yet obstinate complacency. * Pardon 
the—but you are mistaken. That is an original work of 
the great Miohael Angelo.’ 

Eleanor said no more. 

I a 

When the Contessa returned, Eleanor took up a 
volume of French translations from the Greek Anthology 
that the Contessa had lent her the day before. She 
nat^sd the dainty jittle book to its unstress, pointing to 

favouritoB. * 

»’# face fellas he listened ■ 

are from the Greek!’ he said, looking 
iwa modestly, as the Contessa handed him the book. 
‘..Ji^pen^five years, EeuUmzet, in learning. Greek, 

. •bragged his shoulders gently. . • j,; ^ 

g UwiXig boox ooa lady to tfer other, he- saifi 
'withlieprecf^bg smile: v. "" • V ■ 


• .4 *** 

' V • %f ' 
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‘ I could telh you some things. I could explain whit' 
some of the Areek -words in Italian oome from—" mathe¬ 
matics," for instance.’ 

He gave the Greek word with a proud humility, em¬ 
phasising each syllable. 

* “ Economy ’’—" theocracy ”—“ aristocracy.’' ’ 

The Greek came out like a child’B lesson. He was 
not always sure; he corrected himself once or twioe; and 
at the end he threw back his head with a little natural 
pride. 

But the ladies avoided looking eithor at him or oaoh 
other. 

Eleanor thought of Father Beneoke; of the weight of 
learning on that silver head. Tot Beneoke was an out- 
oast, and this youth was already on the ladder of pro¬ 
motion. 

When he departed the Contossa threw up her hands. 

' And that man is just appointed Advent Preacher at 
one of the greatest churohes m Rome I ’ 

Then she obecked herself. 

‘ At the same time, Madame,’ she said, looking a little 
stiffly at Eleanor, ‘ we have learned priests—massy of 
them.’ 

Eleanor hastened to assent. With what heat hod 
Manisty sohooled her during the winter to the recognition 
of (JJatholio learning, within its own Belf-ohceen limits t 

‘ It is this deplorable Seminary education! * sighed 
the Contessa. * How is one half of the nation ever 
understand the other ? They speak a different IwgAage- 
Imagine all our scientific education on the one aide, and 
this—this dangerous innocent on the other l Aod yetwe 
all want religion—we ail want some hope beyond this life.' 

Her strong voice broke. 8b* away,, cod 

Eleanor oottlA onkr we tire muftis* outiblft. (d 
bust, and the coils of grey hair. 
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„. Mrs.Burgoyne'drew her chair nearer the Contessa. 
Silently and timidly she laid a hand upon hdV knee. 

i * I can’t understand,’ she said in a low voice, ‘how 
yon have had the patience to be kind to us, them last 
weeks!' .. , 


‘Do you know why ? ’ said the ContesSa, turning 
round. Upon her, and no longer attempting to conceal the 
tears upon her fine old face. 



. • /;No—tell me \ ’ 

1 It was because Emilio loved the English. He once 
spent a very happy summer in England. I—I don’t 
know whether he was in love with anyone. But, at any 
r^te, he looked baok to it with deep feeling. He always 
did everything that he could for any English poison— 
and especially in these wilds. I have known him often 
take irottble that eeemed to me extravagant or quixotic. 
Bat he always would. And when I saw you in the 
Sottetto that day, I knew exactly what he would have 
dons. You looked so delicate—and. I remembered how 
rough tbs convent was. I had hardly spoken to anybody 
but .Teresa since tire news came, but I could not help 
speaking $o you.’ 

< Eleanor pressed her hand. After a pause she said 

gently.: . ■. . .• 

, /tEfc. m&s. mi&x General Da Bormida ? * 

Bormida. There were three 
colnmne, you remember. He was with the column that 
seemed foretime? to J ha successful. I only got the full 
ae^jotw*: a brother-officer, who ww u 


* 
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Sevwa be^dipm say. “ Courage, 

Captain diesVith you 1 Avartti l avanH MVw»eiialkt f 
Then at last he was frightfully wounded and perhaps 
may have heard in the village '-again the ®o^r tu 

her face away-‘that he said to a caporale beside him, 
who came from this district, whom he knew «t home- 
« Federigo, take your gun and finish it.*. He was afrwd 
-my beloved 1—of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Already they had passed some wounded, hornbly mu - 
lated. The caporale refused. “ I can’t do ^ at 
he said; “but we will transport you or die ^h^l 
Then again there was a gleam of victory. He thought 
the enemy were repulsed. A brother-officet saw him 
being carried along by two soldiers, and Ennho beckoned 
to him. “ You must be my Confessor 1 he said, smiling. 
And he gave him some messages for me and 
Born. directions ebout hi. .Bhir.. 

i. victory-Un’t it? We have wot, ^ •11? And 
the other—-who knew-^ouldn’t bear to tell him the truth. 
He said “Yes” And Emilio said, * You swear At? 

«■ i awear.” And the boy made the sign oftbe cross- 

said again, Viva l'Italia /-and died. .. 

him that night under a little thicket. My God LI <b»k 

Thee that he did not lie on that accursed plain 

She raised her handkerchief to hide her tKtt&bhng 
lips. Eleanor said nothing. Her face was tow*M*on 
her hands, which lay on the Contests knee. - ..<*. 

; . Hi# was nob a very happy 
-poor mother presently. 4 He was W«fJj 
scrupulous. Isbmetimes taught hetad^^^ 
'S^eed -by Deopwdi t be was: 

That is . the way with many of mm ^ 

-afisc.tioa."4b. 
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• the peojjle. I was to carry on his work—bat I am an old 
woman—and very tired. Why Bhould the young go before 
their time ? . . . Yet I have no bitterness about the war. 
I* was a ghastly mistake—and it has humiliated us a9 a 
nation. But nations are made by their blunderings as much 
as by their successes. Emilio would not have grudged 
his life. He always thought that Italy had been “ made 
too quick,” as they say—that our day of trial and weak¬ 
ness was not done. . . . But, Qcttl mio I —if lie hod not 
left me so much of life.' 

Eleanor raised her head. 

1 1, too,’ she said, almost in a whisper —‘ I, too, ha\ 0 
lost a son. But he was a little fellow.’ 

The Contessa looked at her in astonishment and 
burst into tears. 

‘ Then we are two miserablo women I ’ she said, wildly. 

Eleanor clung to her—but with a Bharp sense of un¬ 
fitness and unworthiness. She felt herself a hypocrite. 
In thought and imagination her boy now was but a 
hovering shadow oompared to Maoisty. It was not this 
sacred mother-love that was destroying her own Kfe. 

As they drove home through the evening freshness, 
Eleanor’s mind pursued its endless and solitary struggle. 

Lucy sat beside her. Every now and then Eleanor's 
furtive guilty look sought the girl’s face. Sometimes a 
flying terror would grip her by the heart. Was Luoy 
graver—paler ? Were there some new lines round the 
sweet eyes? That serene and virgin beauty—had it 
snffered the first withering touch sinoe Eleanor had 
known it first ? And if so, whose hand ? whose fault ? a 

Onoe {Or twice her heart failed within her; foreseeing a 
remorse that was no sooner imagined than it was denied, 
scouted, hurried out of sight. f 

That brave, large-brained woman with whom she had 
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just been talking; there was something in the attyoephere» 
whioh the Cbntessa’e personality shed • round it, that 
made Eleanor doubly conscious of the fever in her onto 
blood. As in Father Benecke'a case, so here; she oouid 
only feel herself humiliated and dumb before these 
highest griefs—tho griefs that ennoble and enthrone. 

That night she woke from a troubled sleep with a 
stifled cry of horror. In her dreams she had been 
wrestling with Manisty, trying to thrust him back with 
all the frenzied force of hor weak hands. But he had 
wrenched himself from her hold. She saw him striding 
past her—aglow, triumphant. And that dim white form 
awaiting him—and the young arms outstretched! 

' No, no I False! She doesn’t—doesn’t love him ! ’ 
her heart cried, throwing all its fiercest life ipto the cry. 
She eat up in bed trembling and haggard. Then sho 
stole into the next room. Lucy lay deeply, peacefully 
asleep. Eleanor sank down beside her, hungrily watching 
her. * How oould she sleep like that—if—if Bhe cared?’ 
asked her wild thoughts, and she comforted herself, smiling 
at her own remorse. Once she touohed the girl’s hand 
with her lips, feeling towards her a rush of tenderness that 
came like dew on the heat of the soul. Then she crept 
book to bed, *nd cried, and cried—through the golden 
mounting of the dawn. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Tfra days passed on. Between Eleanor and Luoy there 
liftd grown up a close, intense, and yet most painful 
affection. Neither gave the other her full confidence, and 
on Eleanor's side the consciousness both of the futility 
and the enormity of what she had done only increased 
Vrifch time, embittering the resistance of a will which was 
stiff fierce and unbroken. 

. Meanwhile she. often observed her companion with a 
quick find torturing curiosity. What was it that Manisty 
hftd found bo irresistible, when all her own subtler arts 
had failed? ... 

Lucy was in some ways very simple, primitive 
even, as Manisty bad called her. Eleanor knew that her 
type imp no longer common in a modem America that 
sends all its girls to oollege, and ransacks the world for 
a »But at the same time the depth and 
ftfcee of her nature promised rioh developments in the 

Wa*. still'* daughter of NewEnglaod.with 
now feat- disappearing; but foe her, too, 
beginning that cosmopolitan transformation 
to which the women of. her race lend themselves so 

.. 4 ' ^ 

• ^ h was Manisty’s influence that was a* work 1 

' ... sv 4. . k. « V v! m e. 'a t * . aa . 
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Eleanor had been often puzzled by Lucy's selection8-*' 
till one day the key to them flashed acrosl her. 

The girl indeed was making her way, fast and silent^ 1 , 
into quite now regions of thought and fooling. She read, 
and she thought. She observed the people of the village; 
she even frequented their humble church, though she 
would never go with Eleanor to Sunday Mass. There 
some deep, unconquerable instinct held her back. 

All through, indeed, her personal beliefs and habits— 
Evangelical, unselfish, strong, and a little stern—seemed 
to be quite unchanged. But they were differently tinged, 
and would be in time differently presented. Nor would 
they ever, of themselves, divide her from Manisty. 
Eleanor saw that clearly enough. Lucy could hold 
opinion passionately, unreasonably even; but she was 
uob of the sort that mokes life depend upon opinion. 
Her true nature was large, tolerant, patient. The deepest 
forces in it weie forces of feeling, and no intellectual 
differeuco would ever be able to deny them their natural 
outlet. 

Meanwhile Lucy seemed to herself the most hopelessly 
backward and ignorant person, particularly in Eleanor’s 
company. 

' Oh 1 I am just a dunce,’ she said one day to Eleanor, 
with a smile and sigh, after some questions as to. her 
childhood and bringing up. * They ought to have pent 
me to college. All the girls I knejr went. But &en 
Uncle B«n would have been quite alone* So I just 
to get along/ 

‘ But you know what many girls don’t know/ 

Lucy gave a shrug. , , , , 

- ‘ I know some Latin and Greek, and other things tfcsfc 
Uncle Ben epoid teach me. Butoh^svba* a wnpleta* 
Lused to feel in Boston l' 

L ‘You,were behind, the ege ? 
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Locf laughed. 

1 1 didn’t seem to have anything to do with the age, or 
age with me. You &ee, I was slow, and everybody 
else was quick. But an Amerioan that isn’t quick’s got 
no right to exist You’re bound to have beard the last 
thing, and read the last book, or people just want to know 
why you're there 1 ’ 

* Why should people call you slow ? ’ said Eleanor, in 
that voioe whioh Lucy often found so difficult to under¬ 
stand, because of the strange note of hostility which, for 
no reason at all, would sometimes penetrate through the 
sweetness. * It’s absurd. How quickly you’ve picked up 
Italian—and frocks I—and a hundred things.’ 

She smiled, and stroked the brown head beside her. 

Luoy ooloured, bent over her work, and did not reply. 

Generally they passed their mornings in the loggia 
reading and working. Lucy was a dexterous needle¬ 
woman, and a fine piece of embroidery had made much 
progress since their arrival at Torre Amiata. Secretly 
she wondered whether she was to finish it there. Eleanor 
now shrank from the least mention of ohange; and Lucy, 
having opened her generous arms to this burden, did not 
know when she would be allowed to put it down. She 
carried it, indeed, very tenderly—with a love that was 
half eager remorse. Still, before long Uncle Ben must 
remonstrate in earnest. And the Porters, whom she hod 
treated so strangely? They wore certainly going back 
«to America in September, if not before. And must the 
not go with them ? 

And would the heat at Torre Amiata be bearable for 


the sensitive Northerner after July? Already they spent 
many hours of the day in their shuttered and closed 
ntWtnS, and Eleanor was whiter than the convolvulus 
which'oovered the new-mown hayfteUe. 

What a darling—what a kind and ohiwdroua darling was 
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Uncle Ben t ^ Ske bad aBked him to trust her* add be had 
done it nobly) though it was evident frotn'hiS letters that 
he was anxious and disturbed. ' I cannot tell you eve%* 
thing/ she had written, ‘ or J should be betraying a 
confidence; but I am doing whatl feel to be right—what 
I am sure you would consent to my doing ii you knew. 
Mrs. Burgoyne is very frail—and she elings to me. I 
can’t explain to you how or why—but so it is. Par the 
present I must look after her. This place is beautiful; 
tho heat not yet too groat; and you shall hear every 
woek. Only, please, tell other people that I wish you 
to forward letters, and cannot long bo oertain of my 
address.’ 

And ho: 

* Dear ohild, this is very mysterious. I don’t like it. 
It would be absurd to pretend that I did. Bat I haven't 
trusted my Lucy for fourteen years in order to begin to 
persecute her now bcoause she can't tell me a secret. 
Only I give you warning that if you don’t write to me 
evory week, my generosity, as you call it, wUl break 
* down—and I shall be for sending out a search party right 
away. . . . Do you want money? I must say that I hape 
July will see the end of your adventure.’ 

Would it? Lucy found her mind full of wafaw 
thoughts as Eleanor read aloud to her. > 

Presently she discovered that a skein of silk she 
wanted for her work wte not in her basket. Bhe turned 
to look also in her old inlaid work box, which stood 0 t> *» 
small table beside her. But it was not there. 

' Please wait a moment,’ she said to her amwpnmrn. 

* I am afraid I must get myeilk.’ . 

, She stood up hastily, end hw movement ugamt- the* 
viokaty cane table. With a oauih her^aekbox lek M *• 
gkrasd,and Hec oTrtwft rtttod allow the-ta*a.';«tta 

ga *0 a oryp* dismay* 
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tDy t^*-<xrt^!^my poor ter» ^jttiil’ ■ 

and rose too, involuntarily, to her 
’Wti There cra tfee groand lay all the little Nemi frag¬ 
ments which Mania ty had given to Luey, and which had 
beenatewed away, each-carefully wrapped intissue piper, 
in the well of behold work box. 4 • ■ ’ 
n Eleanor assisted to pick them up, rather silently. 
The note Of keen distress in Luoy'B voice rang in her 


- ;•*- ^hey-are not much hurt, huskily,’ 6he said. 

And Indeed, thanks to the tissue paper, there were only 
a ieW ■ small obips and bruises to bemoan when Lucy 
at last had gathered them all safely into her lap. Still, 
chips and bruises in the case of delicate Grseco-ftoman 
terra-cottas are more than enough to make their owner 
staorty i&nd Lucy bent over them with a very flushed and 
nteffclfoce, examining and wrapping them up again. 


. * Cotton-wool would be better,’ she said anxiously. 

* How have you put your two away . 

'Directly ihe words were out of her mouth she felt 
thi^they^iri be$n betterunspoken..' 

• Adaep fimhstained Eleanor’s thin face. 

•-! *1 'Om sfraidlhaven’t -taken^much care of them,’ 

•p- -They were both silent fSr a little. Bufr while Lucy 
atitt had her lap full of her treasures, Eleanor again 
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Eleanor got no wink of sleep. She lay ix^ an aifguish of* 
memory, living over again that last night it the villaj- 
thinkrag of Manisty in the dark garden and her cmrh 
Ungovernable impulse. 

Prosently a slight sound reached her from the loggia. 
She turned her head quickly. A sob ?- J tfrom Lucy ? 

Her heart stood still. Noiselessly she slipped to her 
feet. The door between her and the loggia had been left 
ajar for air. It was partially glazed, with shutters of 
plain green wood outside, and inside a muslin blind. 
Eleanor approaohed it. 

Through the ohink of the door she saw Luoy plainly. 
The girl had been sitting almost with her baok to the 
door, but she had turned so that hor profile and hands 
were visible. 

How quiet she was 1 Yet never was there an attitude 
more eloquent. She held in her hands, whioh lay upon 
her knee, one of the little terra-cottas. Eleanor could see 
it perfectly. It was the head of a statuette, not nnlike 
her own which she had destroyed,—a smaller and ruder 
Artemis with the Cybele crown. Thera flashed into bar 
mind the memory of Manisty explaining it to the girl, 
sitting on the benob behind the strawberry hut; his 
black brows bent in the eagerness of his talk ; her sweet 
eyes, her pure pleasure. 

And now Lnoy had no companion—but thought. 
Her face was raised, "the eyes were shut, the beautiful 
month quivered in the effort to be still She was mistress 
of herself, yet not for the moment wholly mistress of 
longing and of sorrow. A quick straggle passed over the 
face. There was another slight sob. Then Eleanor saw 
her route the terra-cotta, bow her face upon it, fraemit 
long and lingeringly to her Ups. It like a 0 «t«l»ttf 
fl*wnal faraWell: the gesture of a child'expeesatag\tho 
heart of a woman. 
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Ele&ifor tottered bock. She sat on Jhe edge of hor 
bad, motionless in the darkness, till the sounds of Ceooo 
Waging up the pronto in the corridor outside warned 
her that her time of solitude was over. 

In the evening Eleanor was sitting in the Sassetto. 
Luoy with her young need of oxerciso had set off to walk 
down through the wood to the first bridge over the 
Faglia. Eleanor had been very weary all day, and for 
the first time irritable. It was almost with a socret relief 
that Luoy started, and Eleanor saw her depart. 

Mrs. Burgoyne was left stretched on her long oanvas 
chair, in the green shade of the Sassetto. All about her 
was a chaos of moss-grown rooks crowned with trees 
yonng and old; a gap in the branohes showed hor a dis¬ 
tant peachy sky suffused with gold above the ethereal 
heights of the Amiata range; a little wind crept through 
the trees; the birds were silent, but the large green lizards 
''n aad out, and made a •friendly life in the cool 
shadowed {dace. 

The Oontesea was to have joined Eleanor here at Bijf 
o'clock. But a note had arrived excusing her. The visit 
of some relations detained her. 

Nevertheless a little after six a step was heard ap¬ 
proaching along the winding path whioh while it was still 
distant Eleanor knew to be Father Beneoke. For his 
sake, she was glad, that the Conte sea was not with her. 

As for Donna Teresa, when she met the priest in the 
village or on the road she shrank out of his path as 
though his .mere shadow brought malediction. 

Her pinched face, her thin figure seemed to contract 
stffi further under an impulse of fear and repulsion. 
Btauaor had seen i>, and wondered. 

But even the Contessa would have nothing to say«to 

him. 
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1 Non, Madame ; c'ost plus fort quo moi / c she W 
said to Eleanor one day that she had oome across 
Mrs. Burgoyne and Father Beneeke together in fb* 
Sassetto—in after-excuse for ber behaviour to bio. 

1 For you and me— bien ents qjft I—we think what we 
please. Heaven knows I am not 'bigoted. Teresa makes 
herself unhappy about me.’ The stout, imperious woman 
stifled a sigh that betrayed much. * I take what I want 
from our religion—and I don’t trouble about the rest. 
Emilio was the same. But a priest that disobeys—that 

deserts-1 No! that is another matter. I can’t argue; 

it seizes me by the throat.’ She made an expressive move¬ 
ment. ' It is an instinct—an inheritance—call it what 
you like. But I feel liko Teresa; I could run at the 
sight of him.' 

Certainly Fathor Benecke gave her no ooeasion to 
run. Since his recovery from the first shook and agita* 
tion of his suspension he had moved about the roads and 
tracks of Torre Amiata with tho ' recolleoted ’ dignity of 
the pale and meditative recluse. He asked nothing; he 
‘ spoke to no one, except to the ladies at the convent, and 
to the old woman who served him unwillingly in the little 
tumble-down house by the river’s edge to whieh be had 
now transferred himself and his books, (or greater Soli¬ 
tude. Eleanor understood that he shrank from facing 
his German life and friends again till he had completed 
the revision of his book, and the evolution of his thought; 
and she had some reason to believe that be regarded his* 
isolation and the enmity of this Italian neighbourhood 
as a nooessary trial and testing, to be borne without a 
murmur. 

As his stop came nearer, she sat up and threw off few 
languor. It might have bean ditiiyd, even* 'that.Abe 
h*n*d it with,a were* excitement. , . 

Wh^u he appeared he greeted her with the mas** 
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lit once wetioentftadeordi&l that tu natural to him. 
i£S',h»d bsoaghi? her an article in a Germah newspaper 
of^trVGeata'Oion himself and his case, the violence of 
which had provoked him to a reply, whereof the manu- 
scrijrt was also in his pmjket. . 

• «Eleanor took the article and turned it over. Buteomo 
inward voioe told her that her r6U of counsellor and orteio 
wa e— a ga in— played out. Suddenly Father Benecke 

Mddt n*-t 

• ‘ I have submitted my reply to Mr. Maniaty. I would 
like to show you what he says.’ 

Eleanor feU baok in her ehoir. ‘ You know where he 


is ?' she oried. . 

. . Her surprise was so great that she could not at 
once disguise her emotion. Father Benecke was also 
taken ,abaok. He lifted his eyes from the papers he 

held*', -iii, • , 


. * I. wrote to him through his bankers the other day, 
Madame, i have always found that letters so addressed 
to him are forwarded.' 

■\Than he ©topped in distress and perturbation. • Mrs. 
Burgoyne waa stiEapparently struggling for breath and 
composure. JBs absent, seer's eyes at last took note of 
her tiMt hueMBtb^g. :H# tmdarstood* all at once, that 
^ him a woman very ill, apparently very 

uRblppy, and that what fae had just said had thrown her 
intern Aguish *ii$L whioh Jwr physieal weakness was 

QOpe*I" -S.: .. ..•••' ' 

colour rose in his oWfc oheeks. . : ..v.-- 

me hasten to s»y that I -ban*. done 
: y«|i^ditMpneaiedyi ; ■; Xou wsre eo good as to tsa uae 
i wii^ aa irdmv aati oiv to bn ghsutodhyoca 
" >pothieathad-a' Ward^# 


,*V 
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Ho hold it (>ut to her. Eleanor took it with 1 uncertain 
fingers. ' ‘ J> 

* Your mention of him took me by surprise,’ she spul, 
after a moment. 4 Miss Foster n nd I—have been—so long 
—without hearing of our friend*? 

Then ehe stooped over the letter. It seemed to' her 
the ink was hardly dry on it—that it was still warm 
from Manisty’s hand. The date of it was only three days 
old. And the place from which it came? Coaenaa?— 
CJosenza in Calabria ? Then he was still in Italy ? 

Sho put the letter baok into Father Boneoke’s hands. 

‘ Would you read it for me ? I have rather a head¬ 
ache to-day.’ 

He read it with a somewhat embarrassed voice. She 
lay listening, with her eyes closed under her large hat, 
each hand trying to prevent the trembling of the other. 

A strange pride swelled in her. It was a kind and 
manly letter, expressing far more personal sympathy with 
Beneoke than Manisty had ever yet allowed himself— 
a letter wholly creditable indeed to the writer, and marked 
with a free and flowing beauty of pbraae that brought 
home to Eleanor at every turn his voice, his movements, 
the ideas and sympathies df the writer. 

Towards the end came the familiar Manisty-lsm v 

4 All the same, their answer to you is still as go^d ae 
over. The system must either break up or go on. They 
naturally prefer that it should go on. f But if it is worked 
by men like you, it cannot go on. Their instinct rtevqj 
wavers; and it» a true one.’ 

Then: 

4 1 don't knowhow I have managed to write this tetter 
—poor stuff as it is. My mind at this mo s sant te topsy 
neither with speculation nor politibe. I amparehedlor 
tins night an the,-side of a mountain tkiotif otetarad 
with beech woods, in a remote CUtebrian berate*, wfeted 
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however* last year some pushing person built a small 
' health resort/ to which a lew visitors come from Naples 
•* even from Home. The woods are vast, the peoplo 
Bavage. Tho brigands aro gone, or going; of electric light 
there is plenty. I came this morning, and shall be gone 
to-morrow. I am a pilgrim on the faoe of Italy. For six 
weeks I have wandered like this, from the Northern 
Abruzzi downwards. Wherever holiday folk go to esoapc 
from the heat of the plains, I go. But my objeot is not 
theirs.... Nor is it yours, Padre. There ore many quests 
in tho world. Mine is one of the oldost that man knows. 
My heart pursuos it, untired. And in the end I shall 
win to my goal.’ 

The old priest read the last paragraph in a hurried, 
unsteady voioe. At every sentence he became aware of 
some electrical affect upon the delicate frame and faoe 
beside him; but he read on —not knowing how to save him¬ 
self—lest she should think that he hod omitted anything. 

When he dropped the letter his hands, too, shook. 
Them was a silence. 

Slowly Eleanor dragged herself liigher in her chair; 
she pushed her hat book from her forehead; she turned 
her white drawn faoe upon the priest. 

* Father/ she said, bending towards him, ' yon are a 
priest—and a confessor ? ’ 

His face changed. He Waited an instant beforo 
replying. 

# /ijte, Madame—i am! ’ he saidat last, with a firm and 
passionate dignity. 

* Yet now you carinot act as a priest. And I am not 
a OMfcetic. JJtili, I am a human being—with a soul* I 
suppose—ii then ate each things 1—and you ara old 
e»«n|h to balntyfather, sedhars had great oepefidnea. I 
amin-trouWe—and probably dying.' Will you hear my case, 
—aft though it .were a confession—under the tame seal? 1 
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She fixed h*r eyes upon him. Insensibly the priest 1 # 
expression had changed; the priestly caution, the priestly 
instinct had returned. He looked at her steadily *hd 
compassionately. 

4 Is there no one, Madame, to whom you might More 
profitably make this confession—no one who has more 
claim to It than I ?' 

4 No one.’ 

• I cannot refuse,’ he said, uneasily. * I cannot refuse 
to hear anyone in trouble and—if I can—to help them. 
But let me remind you that this could not be in any 
sense a true confession. It could only be a conversation 
between friends.’ 

She drew her hand across her eyes. 

* I must treat it as a confession, or I cannot Bpeak. I 
shall not ask you to absolve me. That—that would do 
me no good,’ she said, with a little wild laugh. * What I 
want is direction—from some one accustomed to look at 
people as they are—and—and to speak the truth to them. 
Say " yes,” Padre. You—you may have the fate of three 
lives in your hands.* 

Her entreating eyes hung upon him. His coaeklera- 
tion took a few moments Ioftger. Then he d r o p pe d his 
own look upon the ground, and clasped his hands, 

* Say, my daughter, all that you wish to say/ t 

The priestly phrase gate her courage. 

She drew a long breath, and paused a little to 
her thought*. When she began, it was in a low, dragging 
voice full of effort. * 

• What I want to know, Esther, is—how far oa* may 
fight—bow far one ihould fight—lev oneself, ffli JasMe 
are these. I will not mention my names. Lent wfaefav, 
tttfher, I Had reason' to think that W* had 
m***t*c meaty yeafs of autandnisei (gnw^wMi 
whole beast away,’ The words' came «•* far Ih#WMT 
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though a torge port of the physical power pi the speaker 
<Wgyo4 with ‘ I though* that—in retfurn—I wm 

• heK in high value, in true affection-that—that my 
friend eazad for me more then for anyone eke—the* in 
‘ time .he would be mine altogether. It wu ft great hope, 
you understand—I don’t put it at more. But I had done 
rnuoh to deserve hie kindness—he owed me a great deal. 
Not, I mean, for the miserable work I had done for him; 
but (or all the love, the thought by day and night that I 
had given him.’ 

She bowed her head on her hands lor a moment, 


The priest sat motionless and bhe resumed, torn and 
excited by her strange task. 

‘ I was not alone in thinking and hoping—as I did. 
Other people thought it. It was not merely presumptuous 
or foolish on my part. But—ah 1 it is an old story. 
Padre. I don’t know why I infhot it on you 1 ’ 

She stopped, wringing her hands. 

The priest did not raise hie eyes, but sat quietly—in an 
attitude a little cold and stem, which seemed to rebuke 


her agitation. She composed herself, and resumed: 

"£h*pe was of oonrse some one dee, Father—you 
understood that from the beginning—some one younger, 
and iar pew attractive than I. It took five weeks— 

There was no affinity of nature and 
mind to go upon—or I thought no. It seemed to me all 
daap m# moment by a beautiful face. I could not be 
exny^ to hear it—tS resign myself at onoe to the toss 
ofVorythibg that- made life worth living—could I, 
Father, 7' she said o&s&iouatata 
$h? priest stijl did not look up. 

be said 

t \ljftj*ed—iauooo«My,’ she, Mid -with fluttering 
breath. Mvnarritffli 4w m. The owl who 
Wan imat tends*,, dour, and flood. She pitied mp_ end I 


i s a MWd «<»i She pitied me, «d I 
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watfcud uphn her pity. I took bar away 
friend. -And why should I not? Why U* m MW 
upon perpetually to give up—give up ? It teemed to, m 
such a cruel, cold, un-human creed. I knew my own lib 
was broken—beyond mending} but, I couldn't beer the 
tmkinduesB—I couldn't forgive the injury'—I O O b MsV 
couldn’t * I took her away; and my power is still great 
enough, and will be always great enough* if I ehooee, to 
part these two from each other I ’ 

Her hands were on her breast, as though she were 
trying to still the heart that threatened to ettenoe her. 
When she spoke of giving up, her voiee had taken a note 
Of scorn, almost of hatred, that brought a momentary 
furrow to the priest’s brow. 

For a little while after she had ce a se d to speak he eat 
bowed, and apparently deep in thought. When ho looked 
up she braced herself, as though she already felt the 
shook of judgment. But he only asked a question. 

'Your girl-friend, Madame—her happiness was not 
involved?’ 

Eleknor shrank and turned away. » 

‘ I thought not—at first’ It was a mere murmur. 
‘But now?' 


* I don’t know—I suspeot,’ she said miserably. 'But, 
Father, If it were so she is young,* she hasaBfceftpmvs 
and chances More bait What Would MU m* Would 
ooly-^anjWpatC—for her—a day that moot oanm. ,«ko 
is born 6 be loved.* 


Again she let him see her face, convulsedby ibetdtert 
fp> composure, the eyes shining with large team, i ‘ ft m 
like the pleading of a wifcMM. 

A veil demanded also as the pm 

pm y#h*the»(rttaN^Uy afeefc* 

grara jura 


t 
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falter. Mutely, with parted lips, she seemed to search 
for his meaning* • 

‘ There are very few of whom God condescends to 
ask, as plainly, as generously, as He now asks of you. 
What does it matter, Madame, whether God speaks to 
us amid the thorns or the flowers ? But I do not 
remember that He ever spoke among the flowers, but 
often—often, amongst deserts and wildernesses. And 
when He speaks—Madame I the condescension, the gift 
is that He should speak at all; that He, our Makor and 
Lord, should plead with, should as it were humble 
Himself to, our souls. Ohl how we should hasten to 
answer, how we should hurry to throw ourselves and all 
that we have into His hands 1 ’ 

Eleanor turned away. Unconsciously she began to 
Btrip the moss from a tree beside her. The tears dropped 
upon her lap. 

But the appeal was to religious emotion, not to the 
moral judgment, and she rallied her foroes. 

‘ You speak, Father, as a priest—as a Christian. I 
understand of course that that is the Christian language, 
the Christian point of view.' 

* My daughter,’ he said simply, * I can speak no other 
language.’ 

There was a pause. Then he resumed: * But 
consider it for a moment from another point of view. 
You say that for yourself you have renounced the 
^cpeotation of happiness. What, then, do you desire ? 
Merely the pain, the humiliation of others ? But is that 
an end that any man or woman may lawfully pursue— 
Fagan or Christian ? It was not a Christian who said, 
“ Men exist for the sake of one another." Yet when 
two other htxman beings—your friends—have innocently 

—unwittingly—done you a wrong-’ 

• She shook her head silently. 

00 
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The priest observed her. 

1 One at least, you said, was kind and good—showed 
you a compassionate spirit—and intended you no harm. 
Yet you will punish her—for the sake of your own pnde. 
And she is young. You who are older, and better able to 
control passion, ought you not to feel towards her as a 
tender elder sister—a mother—rather than a rival ? ’ 

He spoke with a calm and even power, 4he protesting 
foroe of his own soul mounting all the time like a tide. 

Eleanor rose again in revolt. 

* It is no use,’ she said despairingly. * Do you under¬ 
stand, Father, what I said to you at first ?—that I have 
probably not many months—a year perhaps—to live ? And 
that to give these two to each other would embitter all 
my last days and hours—would make it impossible for 
me to believe, to hope, anything ? ’ 

‘ No, no, poor soul! ’ he said, deeply moved. * It would 
be with you as with St. John: “ Now we know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.” ’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘1 have no faith—and no hope.' 

His look kindled, took a new aspect almost of 
oommand. 

‘You do yourself wrong. Could you have brought 
yourself to ask this counsel of me, if God had not been 
already at work in your soul—if your sin were not 
already half conquered ? ’ * ' t 

She recoiled as though from a blow. Her cheek 
burnt. ■ . 

• Sin 1' she repeated bitterly, with a. kind 7 of soorn, not 

able to bear the word. • ■ *. .-.W " 

But he did not quaii ■ _• 

, ' All selfish desire is sin—desire lhat defies God and 

wills the hurt of man. But you will cast ik‘U«t.- v - i ; 'in» 
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travail i» already begun in you that will form the 
Christ.’ 

Father, creeds and dogmas mean nothing to me ! ’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said calmly. ‘ Does religion also moan 
nothing to you ?' 

* Oh I I am a weak woman,’ she said with a quivering 
lip. ’I throw myself on all that promises consolation. 
When I see the nuns from down below pass up and down 
this road, I often think that theirs is the only way out; 
that the Catholic Church and a convent are perhaps the 
solution to which I must come—for the little while that 
remains.’ 

* In other words,’ he said after a pause, 4 God offers 
you one discipline, and you would choose another. Well, 
the Lord gave the choice to David of what rod ho would 
be scourged with ; but it always has seemed to me that 
the choice was an added punishment. I would not have 
chosen. I would have left all to His Divine Majesty I 
This cross is not of your own making; it oomes to you from 
God. Is it not the most signal proof of His love ? He 
asks of you what only the strongest can bear; gives you 
just time to serve Him with the best. As I said before, 
is it not His way of honouring His creature? ’ 

Eleanor sat without speaking, her delicate head 
drooping. 

4 And, Madame,’ the priest . continued with a changed 
voice, ‘you say that creeds and dogmas mean nothing 
ip you. How can *1, who am now cast out" from the 
Visible Churoh, uphold them to you—attempt to bind 
them on your conscience ? But one thing I can do, 
whether as or priest; I can hid you ask yourself 
whether in truth Christ means nothing to you—and 
Calvary nofljing ?’^ .. 1 . . 

He paused, staring at her with his bright and yet un¬ 
seeing eyes, the wave of feeling rising within him to a 
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force and powpr bom of recent storm, of the* personal' 
wrestling wifh a personal anguish. 

‘ Why is it ’—he resumed, each word low and pleading,— 
* that this divine figure is enshrined, if not in all our affec¬ 
tions—at least in all our imaginations ? Why is it that 
at the heart of this modern world, with all its love of gold, 
its thirst for knowledge, its desire for pleasure, there still 
lives and bums ’— 

—He held out his two strong clenched hands, quivering, 
as though he held in them the vibrating heart of man— 

—‘ this strange madness of sacrifice, this foolishness of 
the Cross ? Why is it that in these polite and civilised 
races which lead the world, while creeds and Churches 
divide us, what still touches us most deeply, what still binds 
us together most surely, is this story of a hideous death, 
which the spectators said was voluntary—which the 
innooent Victim embraoed with joy as the ransom of His 
brethren—from which those who saw it received in very 
truth the communication of a new life—a life, a Divine 
Mystery, renewed amongst us now, day after day, in 
thousands of human beings ? What does it mean, 
Madame? Ask yourself! How has our world of lust 
and iron produced such a thing ? How, except as the 
clue to the world’s secret, is man to explain it to himself ? 
Ah! my daughter, think what you will of the nature and 
dignity of the Crucified—but turn your eyes to the Cross 1 
Trouble ypurself with no creeds—1 1 speak this to your 
weakness—but sink yourself in the story of the Fasdio? 
and its work upon the world! Then bring it to bear upon 
your own case. There is in you a root of evil mind-—an 
angry desire—a cupido which keeps you from God. Day 
it down before the Crucified, and rejoioe—rejoioe 1—that 
you have something to give to your Ggd—befofce He 
you Himself! ’ ' * 

., The old man’s voice sank and trembled, • .* 
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Elearibr made no reply. Her capacity for emotion 
was suddenly exWisted. Nerve and brain were tired out. 

.After a minute or two she rose to her feet and held out 
her hand. 

■* I thank you with all my heart. Your words touch 
me very much, but they seem to me somehow remote— 
impossible. Let me think of them. I am not strong 
enough to talk more now.’ 

She bade him good-night, and left him. With her 
feeble step she slowly mounted the Sassetto path, and it 
was some little time before her slender form and white 
dress disappeared among the trees. 

Father Benecke remained alone—a prey to many 
conflicting ourrents of thought. 

Foy him too the hour had been strangely troubling 
and revolutionary. On the recognised lines of Catholic 
confession and direction, all that had been asked of him 
would have been easy to give. As it was, he had been 
obliged to deal with the moral emergency as he best could ; 
by methods which, now that the crisis was over, filled 
him with a sudden load of scrupulous anguish. 

The support of a great system had been withdrawn 
from' him. He still felt himself neither man nor priest— 
wavering in the dark. 

This poor woman I He was conscious that her state¬ 
ment of her case h%fl roused in him a kind of . anger ; so 
passionate and unblushing had been the egotism of her 
manner. Even after his long experience he felt in it 
something monstrous. Had he been tender, patient 
enough ? 

What troubled him was this consciousness of the 
woman, as apart frcyn the penitent, whioh had overtaken 
him; the woman with her frail physioal health, possibly 
her terror of death, her broken heart. New perplexities and 
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compunctions,.not to be felt within the # strong dykes of 
Catholic practice, rushed upon him as'he sat thinking 
under the falling night. The human fate became njore 
bewildering, more torturing. The dear landscape of 
Catholic thought upon which he had once looked out 
was wrapping itself in olouds, falling into new aspects 
and relations. How marvellous are the chances of 
human history I The outward ministry had been with¬ 
drawn ; in its stead this purely spiritual ministry had 
been offered to him. ‘ Domitie, in ccelo misericordia tua — 
judioia tua abyssus multa I' 

Recalling what he knew of Mrs. Burgoyne’s history 
and of Manisty’s, his mind trained in the subtleties of 
moral divination soon reconstructed the whole story. 
Clearly the Amerioan lady now staying with Mrg, Bur- 
goyne—who had showed towards himself suoh a young 
and graceful pity—was the other woman. 

Ha felt instinotively that Mrs. Burgoyne would 
approach him again, coldly as she had parted from him. 
She had betrayed to him all the sick confusion of soul 
that existed beneath her intellectual competence and 
vigour. The situation between them, indeed, had radically 
changed. He laid aside deference and humility; he 
took up the natural mastery of the priest as the moral 
expert. She had no faith; and faith would save her. 
She was twandering in darkness, npaking shipwreck of 
herself and others. And she had appealed to him; With 
an extraordinary eagerness the old man threw himself 
into the task she bad so strangely set him. He longed 
to conquer and heal her; to bring her to faith, to sacrifice, 
to God. The mingled innocenoe and despotism of his 
nature were both concerned. And -yas there something 
tibe? —the eagerness of the soldier who retrieves dis¬ 
obedience by some special and arduous service? To 
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be allowed to attempt it is a grace; to succeed in it is 
pardon. 

,Was she dying—poor lady 1—or was it a delusion on 
her part, one of tire devices of self-pity ? Yet he reoalled 
the emaoiated faoe and form, the cough, the trailing step, 
Miss Foster’s anxiety, some comments overheard in the 
village.— 

And if she died unreoonciled, unhappy ? Could 
nothing be done to help her, from outside,—to brace her 
to action—and in time ? _ 

He pondered the matter with all the keenness of the 
casuist, all the naiveU of the recluse. In the tragical 
uprooting of established habit through which he was 
passing, even those ways of thinking and acting which 
become the second nature of the priest were somewhat 
shaken. Had Eleanor’s confidence been given him in 
Catholic confession he might not even by word or look 
have ever reminded herself of what had passed between 
them; still less have aoted upon it in any way. Nor 
under the weight of tradition whioh binds the Catholio 
priest, would he ever have been conscious of the remotest 
temptation to what his Church regards as one of the 
deadliest of sins. 

And further. If as his penitent, yet outside con¬ 
fession,—in a letter or conversation—Eleanor had told 
him her story, his passionately scrupulous sense of the 
priestly function l^ould have bound him precisely in the 
«ame way.... Here, all Catholio opinion Would not have; 
agreed With him; but his own oonviotion would have 
been dear. . 

But now in the general shifting of his life from the 
standpoint of authority, to the standpoint of conscience, 
new aspects erf thq case appeared to him. He reoalled 
certain questionr* of moral theology, with which as,a 
student he was familiar. The modem discipline of the 
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confessional 'seal ’ is generally more stringent than that' 
of the middle ages. Benecke remembered that in the 
view of St. Thomas, it is sometimes lawful for a confessor 
to take account of what he hears in confession so far as 
to endeavour afterwards to remove some obstacle to 
the spiritual progress of his penitent, which has been 
revealed to him under the seal. The modem theologian 
denies altogether the legitimacy of such an act, which for 
him is a violation of the Sacrament. 

But for Benecke, at this moment, the tender argu¬ 
ment of St. Thomas suddenly attained a new beauty and 
compulsion. 

He considered it long. He thought of Manisty, his 
friend, to whom his affectionate heart owed a debt of 
gratitude, wandering about Italy, in a blind quest of the 
girl who had been snatched away from him. He thought 
of the girl herself, and the love that not all Mrs.' Bur- 
goyne’s jealous anguish had been able to deny. And 
then his mind returned to Mrs. Burgoyne, and the arid 
misery of her struggle.— 

The darkness was falling. As he reached the last of 
the many windings of the road, he saw his tiny house by 
the riverside, with a light in the window. 

He leant upon his stick, conscious of inward excite¬ 
ment, feeling suddenly on his old shoulders the burden 
of those three lives of which Mrs. Burgoyne had spoken. 

* My God, give them to me 1 ’—he cried, with a sudden 
leap of the heart that was at onoe humble and audacious^ 

Not a word to Mr. Manisty, or to any other human 
being, clearly, as to Mrs. Burgoyne’s presence at Torre 
Amiata. To that he was bound. 

• But— 

‘.May I not entertain a wayfarer, a gUest? '-rhe 
thought, trembling, 1 like any other solitary? f ... , r , ■ 
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CHAPTER XX 

The hot evening waa passing into night. Eleanor and 
Lucy were on the loggia together. 

Through the opening in the parapet wall made by the 
stairway to what had once been the enolosed monastery 
garden, Eleanor could see the fire-flies flashing against 
the distant trees; further, above the darkness of the forest, 
etherial terraces of dimmest azure lost in the starlight; 
and where the mountains dropped to the south-west a 
heaven still fiery and streaked with threats of storm. 
Had she raised herself a little she could have traced far 
away, beyond the forest slopes, the course of those white 
mists that rise at night out of the wide bosom of Bolsena. 

Outside, the country-folk were streaming home from 
their work; the men riding their donkeys or mules, the 
women walking, often with burdens on their heads, and 
children dragging at their hands; dim purplish figures, in 
the evening blue, charged with the eternal grace of the old 
Virgilian life of Itaty the life of corn and vine, of chest¬ 
nut and olive. Lucy hung over the balcony, looking at the 
cavalcades, sometimes waving her hand to a child or a 
mother that she recognised through the gathering dark- 
ness. It was an evening spectacle of which Bhe never 
tired. Her feeling clung to these labouring people, 
Whom she idealised with the optimism of her clean youth. 
Secretly her young strength envied them their primat 
necessary toils. She would not have shrunk from their 
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hardships; their fare would have been no grievance to 
her. Sickness, old age, sin, cruelty, violence, death,—that 
these dark things entered into their lives, she knew 
vaguely. Her heart shrank from what her mind some¬ 
times divined; all the more perhaps that there was in 
her the promise of a wide and rare human sympathy, 
which must some day find its appointed tasks and suffer 
much in the finding. Now, when she stumbled on the 
horrors of the world, she would cry to herself, ‘God 
knows I ’—with a catching breath, and the feeling of a 
child that runs from darkness to protecting arms; and so 
escape her pain. 

Presently she came to sit by Eleanor again, trying to 
amuse her by the account of a talk on the roadside, with 
an old sipaccapietre, or stone-breaker, who had fought at 
Montana. 

Eleanor listened vaguely, hardly replying. But she 
watched the girl in her simple white dress, her fine head, 
her grave and graceful movements; she noticed the voice, 
bo expressive of an inner self-mastery through all its 
gaiety. And suddenly the thought flamed through 
her— 

* If I told her 1—if she knew that I had seen a letter 
from him this afternoon ?—that he is in Italy ?—that he 
is looking for her, day and night 1 If I just blurted it 
out—what would she say ?—how would she take it ?!' 

But not a word passed her lips. . She began again to 
try and unravel the meaning of his Letter. Why had 1*0 
gone in searoh of them to the Abruzzi of all places? . v , 

Then, suddenly, she remembered. 

One day at the villa, some Italian friends—a deputy 
sod his wife—had described to them a summer spent in 
a wild nook of the Abruzzi. The .young Husband hid 
possessed a. fine gift ot* phrase. # Ths mingled sayagf^y 
nod innocence of the people; the vast untrodden: wood* 
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of ohest&ut an^ beech; the slowly advancing civilisation; 
the new railway line that seemed to the peasants a living 
a^d hostile thing, a kind of greedy fire-monster, oarrying 
away their potatoes to market and their sons to the 
army; the contrasts of the old and new Italy; the joys 
of summer on the heights, of an unbroken Italian sun¬ 
shine steeping a fresh and almost northern air: he had 
drawn it all, with the facility of the Italian, the broken, 
impressionist strokes of the modem. Why must 
Italians nowadays always rush north, to the lakes, or 
Switzerland or the Tyrol ? Here in their own land, in the 
Abruzzi, and further south, in the Volsoian and Calabrian 
mountains, were cool heights waiting to be explored, the 
savour of a primitive life, the traoes of old cities, old 
strongholds, old faiths, a peasant world moreover, un¬ 
known to most Italians of the west and north, to be 
observed, to be made friends with. 


They had all listened in fascination. Lucy especially. 
The thought of scenes bo rarely seen, so little visited, 
existing so near to them, in this old old Italy, seemed to 
touch the gild's imagination—to mingle as it were a 
breath from her own New World with the land of the 


Caasars. r 


* One can ride everywhere ? ’ she had asked, looking 
up at the traveller. 

* Everywhere, mademoiselle.’ 

* I shall come,’ she had said, drawing pencil circles on 
a bit of paper before her, with pleased intent eyes, like one 

And the Italian, amused by her enthusiasm, had given 
her a list of places where accommodation could be got, 
where hotelp of a simple sort were beginning to develop, 
whence tins new land that was so old could be explored 
by the stranger. • 

And Hanisty had stood by, smoking and looking down 
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at the girl’s graceful head, and the charging hUnd that 
was writing down the names. 

Another pang of the past recalled,—a fresh que 
added! 

For Torre Amiata had been forgotten, while Lucy’B 
momentary whim had furnished the clue whioh had sent 
him on his vain quest through the mountains. 

' I do think'—said Lucy, presently, taking Eleanor’s 
hand,—‘ you haven’t coughed so muoh to-day? ’ 

Her tone was full of anxiety, of tenderness. 

Eleanor smiled. ‘ I am very well,’ she said, dryly. 
But Lucy’s frown did not relax. ThiB cough was a new 
trouble. Eleanor made light of it. But Marie sometimes 
spoke of it to Luoy with expressions which terrified one 
who had never known illness except in her mother. 

Meanwhile Eleanor was thinking—‘ Something will 
bring him here. He is writing to Father Benecke— 
Father Benecke to him. Some acoident will happen—any 
day, any hour. Well—let him come! ’ 

Her hands stiffened under her shawl that Lucy had 
thrown round her. A fierce consciousness of power 
thrilled through her weak frame. Lucy was hers 1 The 
pitiful spectacle of these six weeks had done its work. 
Let him come. 

His letter was not unhappy I—far from it. She felt 
herself flooded with bitterness as she remembered the 
ardour that it breathed; the ardour of a lover to whom 
effort and pursuit are joys only second to the joys of 
possession. 

But some day no doubt he would be unhappy—in 
earnest; if her will held. But it would hold. ( 

.After all, it was hot muoh Bhe asked. She might live 
tHl the winter; possibly** year. Not long, after all, in 
Lacy's life or Manisty’g. Let them only wait a little. V 
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Her Band burnt in Lucy’s cool clasp.. Restlessly, she 
asked the girl some further questions about her walk. 

,'I met the Sisters—the nuns—from Selvapendente, 
on the hill,’ said Luoy. * Such sweet faces some of them 
have.’ 

‘ I don’t agree,' said Eleanor petulantly. * I saw two 
of them yesterday. They smile at you, but they have 
the narrowest, stoniest eyes. Their pity would be very 
difficult to bear.’ 

A few minutes later Lucy left her for a moment, to 
give a message to Marie. 

* These Christians are hard— hard / ’ thought Eleanor 
sharply, closing her tired lids. 

Had Father Benecke ever truly weighed her case, her 
plea at all ? Never l It had been the stereotyped answer 
of the priest and the preacher. Her secret sense resented 
the fact that he had been so little moved, apparently, 
by her physical state. It humiliated her that she 
should have brought so big a word as death into their 
debate—to no effect. Her thin cheek flushed with shame 
and anger. 

The oracked bell whioh announced their meals tinkled 
from the sitting-room. 

Eleanor dragged herself to her feet, and stood a 
moment by the parapet looking into the night. 

* I cough less ? ’ she thought. * Why ?—for I get worse 
every day. That ,1 may make less noise in dying ? 
Well 1 one would like to go without ugliness and fuss. 
I might as well be dead now, I am so broken— 
so full of suffering. How I hide it all from that child I 
And what is the use of it—of living a single day or hour 
more?’ 

-. She was angry with Father Benecke; but she took 
oare to see him again. 
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By mean!* of a little note about a poiqt in ttfe article 
he was just completing, she recalled him. 

They met without the smallest reference to the Beene 
which had passed between them. He asked for her 
literary opinion with the same simplicity, the same out¬ 
ward deference as before. She was once more the elegant 
and languid woman, no writer herself, but bom to be the 
friend and muse of writers. She made him feel just as 
clearly as before the clumsiness of a phrase, the naivete 
of a point of view. 

And yet in truth all was changed between them. 
Their talk ranged further, sank deeper. From the con¬ 
troversy of scienoe with the Vatican, from the position of 
the Old Catholics, or the triumph of Ultramontanism in 
France, it would drop of a sudden, neither knew how, and 
light upon some small matter of oonduot or feeling, 
some 4 flower in the crannied wall,’ oharged with the 
profoundest things—things most intimate, most searching, 
concerned with the eternal passion and trouble of the 
human will, the 4 body of this death,' the ‘ burden ’ of 
the 4 Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

Then the priest’s gentle insistent look would steal on 
hers ; he would speak from his heart; he would reveal in 
a shrinking word or two the secrets of his own spiritual 
life, of that long inner discipline, which was now his 
only support in rebellion, the plank between him and the 
abyss. 

She felt herself pursued; felt it with a mixture of fear 
and attraction. She had asked him to be her director; 


and then refused his advice. She had tried to persuade 
him that she was a soeptio and unbeliever.; But he had 
not done with tar. She divined the ardour of the 
Christian; perhaps the acuteness ,of the ecclesiastic. 
t>fcen she was tat strong enough to talk to hia^jpnd 
then he read to her—the books that sha allowed him 
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‘io ohoodfe. Through a number of indirect and gradual 
approaches he laid siege to her, and again and again did 
shg feel her heart fluttering in his grasp, only to draw it 
back in fear, to stand once more on a bitter unspoken 
defence of herself that would not yield. Yet he recog¬ 
nised in her the approach of some crisis of feeling. She 
seemed herself to suspect it, and to be trying to ward 
it off, in a kind of blind anguish. Nothing meanwhile 
could be more touching than the love between her and 
Lucy. The old man looked on and wondered. 

Day after day he' hesitated. Then one evening, in 
Lucy’s absence, he found her so pale, and racked with 
misery—so powerless either to ask help, or to help herself, 
so resolute not to speak again, so clearly tortured by her 
own ooercing will, that his hesitation gave way. 

He walked down the hill, in a trance of prayer. When 
he emerged from it his mind was made up. 


In the days that followed he seemed to Eleanor often 
agitated and ill at ease. She was puzzled, too, by his 
manner towards Lucy. In truth, he watched Miss 
Foster with a timid anxiety, trying to penetrate her charac¬ 
ter, to divine how presently she might feel towards him. 
He was not afraid of Mrs. Burgoyne, but he was some¬ 
times afraid of this girl with her dear, candid eyes. Her 
fresh youth, and many of her American ways and feelings 
were hard for hin^ to understand. She showed him 
friendship in a hundred pretty ways; and he met her 
sometimes eagerly, sometimes with a kind of shame- 
faoednees. „• 


Soon he began to neglect his work of a morning that 
he might wander out to meet the postman beyond the 
bridge. Andwhen $e man passed him by with a short 
• None’6 nieate,’ the priest would turn homeward,glad* 
almost thajti for one day more he was not called upon to 
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faoe the judgment in Luoy Foster’s faije on Vhat he 
had done. 

The middle of July was past. The feast of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel had come and gone, bringing 
processions and music, with a Madonna under a gold 
baldacohino, to glorify the little deserted ohapel on the 
height. 

Eleanor had watched the crowds and banners, the 
red-robed Compagni di Gesii, the white priests, and veiled 
girls, with a cold averted eye. Lucy looked back with a 
pang to Marinata, and to the indulgent pleasure that 
Eleanor had once taken in all the many-coloured show 
of Catholicism. Now she was always weary, and often 
fretful. It struck Lucy too that she was more restless 
than ever. She Beemed to take no notioe of the present 
—to be always living in the future—expecting, listening, 
waiting. The gestures and sudden looks that expressed 
this attitude of mind were often of the weirdest effect. 
Lucy oould have thought her haunted by some unseen 
presence. Physically she was not, perhaps, substantially 
worse. But her state was more appealing, and the girl’s 
mind towards her more pitiful day by day. 

One thing, however, she was determined on. They 
would not spend August at Torre Amiata. It would need 
stubbornness with Eleanor to bring her to the point of 
obange. But stubbornness there should be. 

One morning, a day or two after the festa, Lucy left 
Eleanor on the loggia, while she herself ran out for a 
turn before their midday meal. There had been fierce 
rain in the morning, and the sky was still thick with 
thunder clouds pqpnUing more. 

She escaped into a washed and cooled world. But 
'the thirsty earth had drunk the rain at a gulp. The hill 
which had been running with water was almo$ dry» 
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•the woods had ceased to patter; on all sides could be 
felt the fresh Restoring impulse of the storm. Nature 
seemed to be breathing from a deeper chest—shaking her 
free locks in a wilder, keener air—to a long-silent music 
from the quiokened river below. 

Lucy almost ran down the hill, so great was the 
physioal relief of the rain and tho cloudy morning. She 
needed it. Her spirits, too, had been uneven, her oheek 
paler of late. 

She wore a blue cotton dress, fitting simply and closely 
to the young rounded form. Round her shapely throat 
and the lace collar that showed Eleanor’s fancy and 
eeemed to herself a little too elaborate for the morning, 
8he wore a child's coral necklace—a gleam of red between 
the abundant black of her hair and the soft blue of her 
dress. Hor hat, a large Leghorn, with a rose in it, 
framed the sweet gravity of her face. She was more 
beautiful than when she had said good-bye to Uncle Ben 
on the Boston platform. But it was a beauty that for 
his adoring old heart would have given new meaning to 
4 that sad word, Joy.’ 

She turned into the Sassetto and pushed upwards 
through its tumbled rocks and trees to the seat command¬ 
ing the river and the mountains. 

As she approached it, she was thinking of Eleanor 
and the future, and her eyes were absently bent on the 
ground. 

But a scent fafhiliar and yet strange distracted her. 
Suddenly, On the path in front of the seat, she saw a still 
burning cigarette, and on the seat a book lying. 

She stopped short; then sank upon the seat, her eyes 
fixed upon the book. 

It was * yellow-bound French ndffel, and on the out¬ 
side was written in*a hand Bhe knew, a name that startle^ 
every pulse in her young body. 


D D 
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Eis book? ^ And that cigarette? Father*Beneoke' 
neither smokfed’nor did he read Frenoh n&vels. 

Beyond the seat the path branched, upwards to the 
Palazzo, and downwards to the river. She rose and 
looked eagerly over its steep edge into the medley of rock 
and tree below. She saw nothing, but it seemed to her 
that in the distance she heard voices talking—receding. 

They had left the seat only just in time to escape her. 
Mr. Manisty had forgotten his book I Careless and hasty 
—how well she knew the trait! But he would miss it— 
he would come back. 

She stood up and tried to collect her thoughts. If he 
was here, ho was with Father Benecke. So the priest 
had betrayed tho secrot he had promised Mrs. Burgoyne 
to keep ? 

No, no!—that was impossible ! It was chance-— 
unkind, unfriendly ohance. 

And yet ?—as she bit her lip in fear or bewilderment, 
her heart was rising like the Paglia after the storm— 
swelling, thundering within her. 

‘What shall I—what shall I do?’ she cried under 


her breath, pressing her hands to her eyes. 

Then she turned and walked swiftly homewards. 
Eleanor must not know—must not see him. The girl 
was seized with panio terror *at the thought of what 
might be the effect of any sudden shock upon Mrs. 
Burgoyne. 

Halfway up the hill, she stopped ifivoluntarify, wring; 
ing her hands in front of her. It ms the thought of 
Manisty not half a mile away, of his warm, living self so 
dose to her that had swept upon her, like a tempest wind 


young oak. 

Oh 1 I mustn’tAfctwsfn’t—be glad \ ’—she hried, gulp* 
lown a sob, hating, despising herself. • 

•hen she hurried on. With every step, she grew tfwe 


I 
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’ ’angry with Father Benecke. At best, h§ must have been 
e&relesss, inconsiderate. A man of true delioacy would 
have done more than keep his promise, would have 
actively protected him. 

That he had kept the letter of his promise was almost 
proved by the fact that Mr. Manisty had not yet descended 
upon the oonvent. For what could it mean—his lingering 
in Italy—but a search, a pursuit? Her cheek flamed 
guiltily over the certainty thus borne in upon her. But 
if so, what could hold back his impetuous will—but 
ignorance ? He could not know they were there. That 
was clear. 

So there was time—a chance. Perhaps Father Benecke 
was taken by surprise too—puzzled to know what to do 
with him? Should she write to the priest; or simply 
keep Eleanor indoors and watch ? 

At thought of her, the girl lashed hereelf into an 
indignation, an anguish that sustained her. After devo¬ 
tion so boundless, service so measureless—so lightly, 
meagrely repaid—were Mrs. Burgoyne’s peace and health 
to be again in peril at her cousin’s hands ? 


Luckily Eleanor showed that day no wish to move 
from her Bofa. The storm had shaken her, given her a 
headache, and she was inclined to shiver in the cooler air. 

After luncheon Luoy coaxed her to stay in one of the 
inner rooms, where there was a fire-place; out of sight 
# and sound of the road. Marie made a fire on the disused 
hearth of what had onoe been an infirmary cell. The 
logs oraokled merrily; and presently the rain streamed 
down again across the open window. 

Lucy sat sewing and reading through the afternoon 
in a 'secret anguish of listening. ’•Every sound -in the 
ooralor, every sound from downstairs, excited the tumvlt 
the blood. ‘What is tho matter with you?’ Eleanor 
, * 
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would say, reaching out first to pinch, then t6 hiss the 
girl’s oheek p It is all very well that thunder should set 
a poor wretch like me on edge—but you l Anyway it 
has given you back your colour. You look superbly well 
this afternoon.’ 

And then she would fall to gazing at the girl tinder 
her eyebrows with that little trick of the bitten lip, and 
that piteous silent look, that Lucy could hardly bear. 

The rain fell fast and furious. They dined by the fire, 
and the night fell. 

'Clearing—at last,’ said Eleanor, as they pushed 
back their little table, and she stood by the open window, 
while Cecco was taking away the meal; ‘but too late 
and too wet for me.’ 

An hour later indeed the storm had rolled away, and 
a bright and rather cold starlight shone above the woods. 

'Now I understand Aunt Pattie’s tales of fires at 


Sorrento in August,’ said Eleanor, crouching over the 
hearth. ' This blazing Italy can touoh you when she 
likes with the chilliest fingers. «Poor peasants!—are 
their hearts lighter to-night? The rain waB fierce, but 
mercifully there was no hail. Down below they say the 
harvest is over. Here they begin next week. The storm 
has been rude—but not ruinous. Last year the hail¬ 
storms in September stripped the grape; destroyed half 
their reoeipts—and pinched their whole winter. They 
will think it all comes of their litanies and banners the 
other day. If the vintage goes well'too, perhaps they, 
will give the Madonna a new frock How simple 1—how 
satisfying! * 

She hung over the blaze, with her little pensive smile, 


cheered physically by the warmth, more ready to talk, 
more at ease than rife had been for dayB. Lticy looked 
atfher with a fast beating heart. How fragile she was, 
bow lovely stall, in the half light I . • ■ 
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Suddenly Eleanor turned to her, and hel£ out her arms. 
Lucy knelt down beside her, trembling lest any look or 
word should betray the secret in her heart. But Eleanor 
drew the girl to her, resting her cheek tenderly on the 
brown head. 

‘Do you miss your mother very much?’ she said 
softly, turning her lips to kiss the girl’s hair. * I know 
you do. I see it in you, often.’ 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears. She pressed Eleanor’s 
hand without speaking. They clung together in silence 
each mind full of thoughts unknown to the other. But 
Eleanor’s features relaxed; for a little while she rested, 
body and mind. And as Lucy lingered in the clasp 
thrown round her, she seemed for the first time since the 
old days at the villa to be the cherished, and not the 
oheriBher. 

Eleanor went early to bed, and then Lucy took a warm 
shawl and paced up and down the loggia in a torment of 
indecision. Presently she was attracted by the little 
wooden stair which led down from the loggia to what had 
once been the small walled garden of the convent, where 
the monks of this austere order had taken their exercise 
in sickness, or rested in the sun, when extreme old 
age debarred them from the field labour of their com¬ 
rades. 

The garden was now a desolation, save for a tangle of 
•oleanders and myrtle in its midst. But the high walls 
were still intaot, and an old wooden door on the side 
nearest to the forest. Beneath the garden was a triangular 
piece of open grass land sloping down towards the 
entrance <jf the Bassetto and bounded on one side by the 
road. 

fjaoy wandered up and down, in a wild tranoe of feei¬ 
ng* Half a mile away was he sitting with Father 
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Benecke ?—winning perhaps their poor secret from the 
priest’s incautious lips? With what eagle-quiokness 
©ould he pounce on a sign, an indication! And then the 
flash of those triumphant eyes, and the onslaught of 
his will on theirs! 

Hark! She caught her breath. 

Voices! Two men were descending the road. She 
hurried to hide her white dress, close, under the wall—she 
strained every sense. 

The sputter of a match—the trail of its scent in the 
heavy air—an exclamation. 

‘ Father!—wait a moment! Let me light up. These 
matches are damp. Besides I want to have another look 
at this old place-’ 

The steps diverged from the road; approached the 
lower wall of the garden. She pressed herself against its 
inner surface, trembling in every limb. Only the old door 
between her and them! She dared not move—but it was 
not only fear of disoovery that held her. It was a mad 
uncontrollable joy, that like a wind on warm embers, 
kindled all her being into flame. 

‘ One more crime—that!—of your Parliamentary Italy 1 
What harm had the poor things done that they should be 
turned out ? You heard what that carabiniere said ?—that 
they farmed half the plateau. And now look at that 1 
I feel os I do when I see a blackbird's nest on the ground, 
that some beastly boy has been robbing and destroying. 
I want to get at the boy.’ '} ' J ;* 

* The boy would plead perhaps that the blaokHrds Were 
too many—and the fruit too scant. Is it wise, my dear sir, 
to stand there in the damp ?’ 

The voice waa f pitched low. Lucy detected tho 
uneasiness of the speaker. • 

: # ‘One moment. You remember, I was hen befon^in 
November. This summer night ir a new impress!#*. 
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What a* pure jjnd exquisite air 1 ’—Lucy could hear the 
long inhalation that followed the words. ^ I recollect a 
v%gue notion of coming to read here. The massaja told 
us they took in people for the summer. Ah 1 There aro 
some lights, I see, in those upper windows.’ 

‘There are rooms in several parts of the building. 
Mine were in that further wing. They were hardly water¬ 
tight/ said the priest hastily, and in the same subdued 
voice. 


‘ It is a place that 9 ne might easily rest in—or hide in/ 
said Manisty with a new accent on the last words. 
' To-morrow morning I will ask the woman to let me walk 
through it again.—And to-morrow midday, I must be off.’ 

1 So scon ? My old Francesca will owe you a grudge. 
She is almost reconciled to me because you eat—beoause 
you praised her omelet.’ 

' Ah! Francesca is an artist. But—as I told you—I 
am at present a wanderer and a pilgrim. We have had 
our talk—you and I—grasped bands, cheered each other, 
“passed the time of day,” mdwaiter noch—noch writer — 
mein treuer Wander stab ! ’ 


The words fell from the deep voice with a rich 
significant note. Lucy heard the sigh, the impatient, 
despondent sigh, that followed. 

They moved away. The whiffs of tobacco still came 
back to her on the light westerly wind ; the sound of 
their voices still reached her covetous ear. Suddenly all 
<was silent- 


She spread her hands on the door in a wild groping 


gesture. 

‘Gone! gone!’ she said under her breath. Then 
her hands dropped, and she stood motionless, with 
bent head, till the moment was over, and her blood 

tamed. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

‘MasoI look here!’ said Lucy, addressing a small boy, 
who with his brother was driving some goats along the 
road. 

She took from a basket on her arm, first some pastic- 
ceria, then a square of chocolate, lastly a handful of soldi. 

‘You know the casetta by the river where Mamma 
Brigitta lives ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ The boy looked at her with his sharp stealthy 
eyes. 

‘Take down this letter to Mamma Brigitta. If 
you wait a little, she’ll give you another letter in 
exchange, and if you bring it up to me, you shall have all 
those I ’ 

And she spread out her bribes. 

The boys’ faces were sulky. The house by the river 
was unpopular, owing to its tenant. But the temptation 
was of a devilish force. They took the letter, and 
scampered down the hill driving their goats before them. 

Lucy also walked down some tljree or four of the 
innumerable zig-zags of the road. Presently she found a 
rocky knoll to the left of it. A gap in the trees opened a 
vision of the Amiata range, radiantly blue under a superb 
sky, a few Bhreds of moving mist still wrapped about its 
topmost peaks. She took her seat upon a moss-covered 
stone facing Use road which mounted towards her. But 
some bushes of tall heath and straggling arbutus made a 
light screen in front of her. She saw, but she oould hardly 
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■ be'seen, 511 the passer-by coming from thq river was close 
upon her. 

, She sat there with her hands lightly crossed upon her 
knees, holding herself a little stiffly—waiting. 

. The phrases of her letter ran in her head. It had 
been short and simple.— 4 Dear Father Benecke,—I have 
reason to know that Mr. Manisty is here—is indeed 
staying with you. Mrs. Burgoyne is not aware of it 
and I am anxious that she should not be told. She 
wishes—as I think Bhe made clear to you—to be quite 
aloDe here, and if she desired to see her cousins she would 
of course have written to them herself. She is too ill to 
be startled or troubled in any way. Will you do us a great 
kindness ? Will you persuade Mr. Manisty to go quietly 
away without letting Mrs. Burgoyne know that he has been 
here ? Please ask' him to tell Miss Manisty that we shall 
not be here much longer, that we have a good doctor, 
and that as Torre Amiata is on the hills the heat is not 
often oppressive.' 

... The minutes passed away. Presently her thoughts 
began to escape the control she had put upon them; and 
she felt herself yielding to a sense of excitement. She 
resolutely took a book of Italian stories from the bottom 
of her basket, and began to read. 

At last 1 the patter of the goats and the shouts of the 
boys. 

They rushed ujjon her with the letter. She handed 
•ver their, reward and broke the seal. 

‘ Hochgeerhrtes Fraulein,— 

* It is true that Mr. Manisty is here. I too am most 
anxious that Mrs. Burgoyne should not be startled or 
disturbed. • But I distrust my own diplomacy; nor have 
I yet mentioned yqur presence here to my guest. I am 
not at liberty to do bo, having given my promise *0 
Mrs. Burgoyne. • Will you not see and speak to 
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Mr. Manisty yourself? He talks of # going* up this' 
morning to dee the old oonvent. I cannot prevent him, 
without betraying what I have no right to betray. ,At 
present he is smoking in my garden. But his carriage is 
ordered from Selvapendente two hours hence. If he does 
go up the hill, it would surely be easy for you to intercept 
him. If not, you may be sure that he has left for 
Qrvieto.’ 

Lucy read the letter with a flush and a frown. It 
struck her that it was not quite simple; that the priest 
knew more, and was more concerned in the new turn of 
events than he avowed. 

She was well aware that he and Eleanor had had 
much conversation; that Eleanor was still possessed by 
the same morbid forces of grief and anger which, at the 
villa, had broken down all her natural reticence and self- 
control. Was it possible-? 

Her cheek flamed. She felt none of that spell in the 
prieBtly offioe which affected Eleanor. The mere bare 
notion of being * managed’ by this kind old priest was 
enough to rouse all her young spirit and defiance. 

But the danger was imminent. She saw what she 
must do, and prepared herself to do it—simply, without 
any further struggle. 

The little goatherds left her, munching their cakes 
and looking back at her from time to time in a childish 
curiosity. The pretty blue lady had geated herself. Again 
as they had found her—a few paces from the roadside, 
under the thick shadow of an oak. O* 

,■ Meanwhile, Manisty was rejoined by Father Beneeke— 
who had left him for a few minutes to write^hiB letter*— 
beside the Pagiia, which was rushing down W * brown 
food, after therein of the day before. Around and above 
them, on either side of the.river, and far up the flanks of 
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the mountains opposite, stretched the great oak woods, 
which are still to-day the lineal progeny of that vast 
Cinainian forest where lurked the earliest enemies of 
Borne. 

1 But for the sun, it might be Wales! ’ said Manisty, 
looking round him, as he took out another cigarette. 

Father Beneoke made no reply. He sat on a rock by 
the water’s side, in what seemed to be a reverie. His fine 
white head was uncovered. His attitude was gentle, 
dignified, abstracted. 

‘ It is a marvellous oountry this 1 ’ Manisty resumed. 
* I thought I knew it pretty well. But the last five weeks 
have given one's mind a new hold upon it. The forests 
have been wasted—but by George!—what forests there 
are still!—-and what a superb mountain region, half of 
which is only known to a few peasants and shepherds. 
What rivers—what fertility—what a climate I And the 
industry of the people. Catch a few English farmers and 
set them to do what the Italian peasant does, year in and 
year out, without a murmur! Look at all the ooast 
south of Naples. There is not a yard of it, scarcely, 
that hasn't been made by human hands. Look at the 
hill-towns; and think of the human toil that has gone to 
the making and maintaining of them since the world 
began.' 

And swaying backwards and forwards he fell into the 
golden lines: 9 

V'■. ' Aside tot egregUs nr bet, operomqoe laborem, 

. Tot congests m&nn pnernptis oppida taxis, 

Fluminaque antiquos sabterlabentia maros. 

'dongesta manut Ecdo /—there they are ’—and he 
pointed dovfc the river to thef three or four distant towns, 
eaeb bn its mountain spur, that held the valley between 
them and Orvieto—pale jewels on the purple robe of tool 
endweod. " ' 
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* So Virgil flaw them. So the latest gons of time shall 
see them—the homes of a race that we chatter about 
without understanding—the most laborious race in* the 
wide world.’ 

And again he rolled out under his breath, for the 
sheer joy of the verse : 

Balve, magna parens frngum, Saturnia tellus, 

Magna virAxn. 

The priest looked at him with a smile; preoooupied 
yet shrewd. 

*1 follow you with some astonishment. Surely— 

I remember other sentiments on your part ?' 

Manisty coloured a little, and Bhook his black head, 
protesting. 

* I never said uncivil things, that I remember, about 
Italy or the Italians as suoh. My quarrel was with the 
men that run them, the governments that exploit them. 
My point was that Piedmont and the North had been too 
grWy, had laid hands too rapidly on the South and had 
risked this damnable quarrel with the Church, without 
knowing what they were running their heads into. And 
in consequence they found themselves—in spite of rivers 
of corrupt expenditure—without men, or money, or credit 
to work their big new machine with; while the Church was 
always there, stronger than ever for the grievance they had , 
presented her with, and turned into $n enemy with whom 
it was no longer possible to parley. Well 1—that strack 
me as a good object lesson. I wanted to say to the 
secularising folk everywhere—England included—just 
come here, and look what your policy oomes to, when it’s 
carried out to the bitter end, and not in ghe gingerly, 
tinkering fashion you affect at home) Just understand 
•what it means to separate Church from State, to dig a 
gulf between the religious and the ©ml life^Bert** a 
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fthere nobody can be at onoe a. patriot and a 
good Christian—where the Catholics don't vote for 
Parliament, and the State schools teach no religion— 
where the nation is divided into two vast oamps, hating 
and thrusting at each other with every weapon they can 
tear from life. Examine it 1 That’s what the thing looks 
like when it’s full grown. Is it profitable—does it make 
for good times? In your own small degree, are you 
going to drive England that way too?—You’ll admit, 
Father—you always did admit—that it was a good 
theme.’ 

The prieBt smiled—a little sadly. 

‘ Excellent. Only—you seemed to me—a little irre¬ 
sponsible.’ 

Manisty nodded, and laughed. 

‘ An outsider, with no stakes on ? Well—that’s true. 
But being a Romantic and an artist I sided with the 
Church. The new machine, and the men that were 
running it, seemed to me an ugly jerry-built affair, com¬ 
pared with the Papacy and all that it stood for. But 
then-’ 

—He leant back in his chair, one hand snatching and 
tearing at the bushes round him, in his absent, destruc¬ 
tive way.— 

‘ Well,’then—as usual—facts began to play the mischief 
with one’s ideas. In the first place, as one lives on in 
Italy you discover the antiquity of this quarrel; that it is 
o»ly the Guelf and Ghibeiline quarrel over again, under 
new names. And in the next—presently one begins to 
divine an Italy behind the Italy we know, or history 
knows!—Voices come to one, as Goethe would say, from 
tiie caves where dwell “Die Mtitter”—the creative 
generative forces of Jjie country.’— 

He turned his flashing look on Benecke, pleased norf 
as always with the mere task of speech. 
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* Anyway, as I have been going up and down thebe 
country, especially during the last six*weeks; prating 
about their poverty, and their taxes, their corruption, 
the incompetence of their loaders, the folly of their 
quarrel with the Church; I have been finding myself 
caught in the grip of things older and deeper—incredi¬ 
bly, primevally old I—that still dominate everything, 
shape everything here. There are forces in Italy, forces 
of land and soil and race—only now fully let loose—that 
will remake Church no less than State, as the generations 
go by. Sometimes I have felt as though this country 
were the youngest in Europe; with a future as fresh and 
teeming as the future of America. And yet one thinks of 
it at other times as one vast graveyard; so thick it is with 
the ashes and the bones of men! The Pope—and Crispi! 
—waves, both of them, on a sea of life that gave them 
birth, “ with equal mind "; and that with equal mind will 
sweep them both to its own goal—not theirs.' 

He smiled at his own eloquence, and returned to his 
cigarette. 

The priest had listened to him all through with the 
same subtle embarrassed look. 


‘ This must have some cause,’ he said slowly, when 
Manisty oeased to speak. ‘Surely?—this change? I 
recall language so different—forecasts so gloomy.* y 
‘ Gracious I—I can give you books-full of them,’ said 
Manisty, reddening, ‘if you care to read them. I came 
out with a parti-prit —I don’t deny it'. Catholicism h&d^a 
great glamour for me; it has still, so long as you don’t ask 
me to put my own neck under the yoke! But Borne itself 
is disenchanting. And outside Borne!—-During the last six 
weeks I have been talking to every priest I O oould : come 
across in these remote country districts where I hfkVe 
$>een wandering. Per Dio I —Maxoell^used totalk—Ichdn'fc 
believe him. But upon my word, the young fellowswhow 
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. the seminaries are’ now sending out in shoals represent 
a fact to give dne pause!—Little black ’devils I— Scut* I 
Father,—the word escaped me. Broadly speaking, they 
are a political militia,—little else. Their hatred of Italy 
is a venom in their bones, and they themselves are mad 
for a spiritual tyranny which no modem State could 
tolerate for a week. When one thinks of the older men— 
of Rosmini, of Gioberti, of the priests who died on the 
Milan barricades in ’481 ’ 

His companion made a slow movement of assent. 

Manisty smoked oh, till presently he launched the 
mot for which he had been feeling. ‘ The truth of the 
matter seems to be that Italy is Catholic, because she 
hasn’t faith enough to make a heresy; and anti-clerical, 
because it is her destiny to be a nation! ’ 

The priest smiled, but with a oertain languor, turning 
his head once or twioe as though to listen for sounds 
behind him, and taking out his watch. His eyes 
meanwhile—and their observation of Manisty—were tot 
languid; seldom had the mild and spiritual face been so 
personal, bo keen. 

* Well, it is a great game,’ said Manisty again—' and 
we Bhan’t see the end. Tell me—how have they treated 
you —the priests in these parts ? ’ 

Benecke started and shrank. 

‘ I have no complaint to make,’ he said mildly. 1 They 
• seem to me good men.’ 

Manisty smoked in silence. 

* Then he said, as though summing up his own 
thoughts,— 

‘ No,—there are plenty of dangers ahead. This war 
has shaken the Sabaudisti—lor the moment. Socialism 
is serious.-^6icily is serious.—The eoonomic difficulties are 
serious.—The House of Savoy will have a rough task, 
perhaps, to ride the seas that may come.—But Italy is 
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sale. You ban no more undo what has been don£ than you 
oan replace the child In the womb. The birth is over. The 
organism is still weak, but it lives. And the forces behind 
it are indefinitely, mysteriously stronger than the Vatican 
thinks.' 

‘ A great recantation,’ said the priest quickly. 

Manisty winced, but lor a while said nothing. All at 
once he jerked away his oigarette. 

‘Do you suspect some other reason for it, than the 
force of evidence ? ’—he said, in another manner. 


The priest, s milin g, looked him full in the face without 
replying. 

‘ You may,' said Manisty, ooolly. * I shan't play the 
hypocrite. Father, I told you that I had been wandering 
about Italy on a quest that was not health, nor piety, nor 
archaaology. How much did you guess ? * 

‘Naturally, something —lieber Herr' 

' Do you know that I should have been at Torre 
Amiata weeks ago but for you ? ’ 

‘ For me! You talk in riddles.' 


‘ Very simple. Your letters might have contained a 
piece of news—and did not. Yet if it had been there to 
give, you would have given it. So I crossed Torre 
Amiata off my list. No need to go there 11 said to myself.’ 

The priest was silent. 

Manisty looked up. His eyes sparkled; his lips 
trembled as though they could hardly bring themselves 
to launch the words behind them. 

‘ Father—you remember a girl—at the Villa ? ’ 

The priest made a sign of assent. 

‘ Well—I have been through Italy—with that girl’s 
voice in my ears—and, as it were, her eyes .rather than 
my own. I have been searching for her for 'weeks, She 
feas hidden herself from me. But I shall find her I—now 
oar later—here or elsewhere.’ • 
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* * ‘ Amd%hen ? ’ 

4 Well, then,—I shall know some “ eventful living ” 1 * 

^He drew a long breath. 

* And you hope for success ? ’ 

4 Hope ? ’ said Manisty, passionately. * I live on some¬ 
thing more nourishing than that 1' 

The priest lifted his eyebrows. 

* You are so certain ? ’ 

‘ I must be certain '—said Manisty, in a low voice,— 

* or in torment l I prefer the certainty.’ 

His face darkened. In its frowning disorganisation 
his companion saw for the first time a man hitherto 
unknown to him, a man who spoke with the dignity, the 
concentration, the simplicity of true passion. 

Dignity! The priest recalled the voice, the looks of 
Eleanor Burgoyne. Not a word for her—not a thought 1 
His old heart began to shrink from his visitor, from his 
own scheme. 

4 Then how do you explain the young lady’s dis¬ 
appearance ? ’ he asked, after a pause. 

Manisty laughed. But the note was bitter. 

* Father!—I shall make her explain it herself.’ 

‘ She is not alone ? ’ 

‘ No—my cousin Mrs. Burgoyne is with her.’ 

Beneoke observed him, appreciated the stiffening of 
the massive shoulders. 

‘I heard from some friends in Borne,' said the priest, 
after a moment— 4 distressing accounts of Mrs. Burgoyne’s 
health.’ 

Manisty’s look was vague and irresponsive. 

‘She was always delicate,’ he said abruptly,—not 
kindly. 

4 What bakes you look for them in Italy ?' 

4 Various oauses. They would think themselves better 
hidden from their English friends, in Italy than elsewhere, 

B B 
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at this time of year. Beside, I remember onfc or two' 
indications—*—' 

There was a short silence. Then Manisty sprang up. 

‘ How long, did you say, before the trap oame ? An 
hour and a half ? ’ 

' Hardly,’ said the priest, unwillingly, as he drew out 
his watoh.—* And you must give yourself three hours to 
Orvieto-’ 

‘Time enough. I’ll go and have a look at those 
frescoes again—and a chat with the woman. Don't 
interrupt yourself. I shall be back in half an hour.’ 

‘Unfortunately I must write a letter,’ said the priest. 

And he stood at the door of his little bandbox of a 
house, watching the departure of his guest. 

Manisty breasted the hill, humming as he walked. 
The irregular vigorous form, the nobility and animation of 
his carriage drew the gaze of the priest after him. 

* At what point ’—he said to himself, —‘ will he find 
her?’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Eleanor did not rise now, as a rule, till half way through 
the morning. Lucy had left her in bed. 

It was barely nine o'clock. Every eastern or 
southern window was already fast closed and shuttered, 
but her door stood open to the loggia into which no sun 
penetrated till the afternoon. 

A fresh breeze, which seemed the legacy of the storm, 
blew through the doorway. Framed in the yellow arches 
of the loggia she saw two cypresses glowing black upon 
the azure blaze of the sky. And in front of them, 
springing from a pot on the loggia, the straggly stem and 
rosy bunches of an oleander. From a distance the songs 
of harvesters at their work; and close by, the green nose of 
a lizard peeping round the edge of the door. 

Eleanor seemed to herself to have just awakened 
from sleep; yet not from unconsciousness. She had a 
confused memory of things which had passed in sleep— 
of emotions and experiences. Her heart was beating fast, 
and as she sat up, she caught her own reflection in the 
cracked glass on the dressing-table. Startled, she put up 
, her hand to her Pushed cheek. It was wet. 

* Crying l ’ she said, in wonder—* what have I been 
dreaming about ? And why do I feel like this ? What is 

the matter with me ? ’ 

§ 

After a minute or two, she rang a handbell beside her, 
and her maid appeared. - - 

1 Marie, I am so well—so strong 1 It is extraordimyy I 
Bring everything. I should like to get up/ • : ‘ ' 


SS2 
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The maid, in fear of Lucy, remonstrated. But her * • 
mistress prevailed. ' 

1 Do my hair as usual to-day,’ she said, as soon as 
that stage of her toilette was reached, and she was sitting 
in her white wrapper before the crocked glass. 

Marie stared. 

‘ It will tire you, madame.’ 

' No, it won’t. Mais faites vite ! ’ 

Ever since their arrival at Torre Amiata Eleanor had 
abandoned the various elaborate coiffures in which she 
had been wont to appear at the villa. She would allow 
nothing but the simplest and rapidest methods; and Marie 
had been secretly alarmed lest her hand should lose her 
cunning. 

So that to-day she coiled, crimped, curled with a will. 
When she had finished, Eleanor surveyed herself and 
laughed. 

‘Ah I mais vraiment, Marie, tu es merveilleuse l 
What is certain is that neither that glass nor Torre 
Amiata is worthy of it. Nimporte. One must keep up 
standards.’ 

* Certainly, madame, you look better to-day.’ 

‘ I slept. Why did I sleep ? I can’t imaging. After 
all, Torre Amiata is not such a bad place—is it Marie? ’ 

And with a laugh, she lightly touched her maid's 
cheek. 

Marie looked a little sullen. 

‘It seems that madame would like to live and die t 
here-' . . 

She had no sooner said the words than she could have 
bitten her tongue out. She was genuinely attached to 
her mistress; and she knew well that Eleanor was no 

' . f . I • % € 

malade imaginavre. 
j. ^Eleanor's face changed a little. 

‘Oh! you foolish girl—we shall soon be gone. No, 
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not thxA old frock. Look, please, at that head you’ve 
made me—and consider I Noblesse oblige.'* 

. So presently, she stood before her table in a cream 
walking dress—perfect—but of the utmost simplicity; 
with her soft black hat tied round the ripples and clouds 
of her fair hair. 

1 How it hangs on me ! ’ she said, gathering up the 
front of her dress in her delicate hand. 

Marie made a little faoe of pity and concern. 

‘ Mais out, Madame. m II fa/udrait le cacher wi,peu.’ 

‘Padding? Tiens! fen at dijd. But if Mathilda 
were to put any more, there would be nothing else. One 
day, Marie, you see, there will be only my clothes left to 
walk about—by their little selves! ’ 

She smiled. The maid Baid nothing. She was on 
her knees buttoning her mistress’s shoes. 

‘ Now then— fini I Take all those books on to the 
loggia and arrange my chair. I shall be there directly.’ 

The maid departed.. Eleanor sat down to rest from 
the fatigue of dressing. 

‘How weak I ami—weaker than last month. And 
next month it will be a little more—and a little more— 
than pain perhaps—horrid pain—and one day it will be 
impossible to get up—and all one’s poor body will fail 
one like a broken vessel. And then—relief perhaps—If 
dying is as easy as it looks. No more pangs or regrets— 
and at the end, either a sudden puff that' blows out the 
•light—or a quiet drowning in deep waters—without pain. 
*. . . And to-day how little I fear it I ’ 

A prie-dieu ohair, old and battered like everything 
else in the convent, was beside her, and above it her 
child’s portrait.' She dropped upon her knees, as she 
always did for a .minute or two morning and evening, 
mostly out ol childish habit. ■ • > • 

But her thoughts fell into no articulate 


weirds. Her 
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physiod weakness rested against the chair; but the weak¬ 
ness of the soul seemed also to rest on some invisible 
support. . 

•What is the matter with me to-day?'—she asked 
herself again, in bewilderment. * Is it an omen—a sign ? 
All bonds seem loosened—the air lighter. What made 
me so miserable yesterday ? I wanted him to come—and 
yet dreaded—dreaded it so I And now to-day I don’t care 
—I don’t care 1 ’ 

8he,|lipped into a sitting position and looked at the 
pioture. A tiny garland of heath and myrtle was hung 
round it. The little fellow seemed to be tottering towards 
her, the eyes a little frightened, yet trusting, the gait 
unsteady. 

* Childie l ’—she said in a whisper, Bmiling at him— 

* Childie! ’ 

Then with a long sigh, she rose, and feebly made her 
way to the loggia. 

Her maid was waiting for her. But Eleanor refused 
her sofa. She would sit, looking out through the arohes 
of the loggia, to the road, and the mountains. 

* Miss Foster is a long time,’ she said to Marie. 1 It 

iB too hot for her to be out. And how odd 1 There is the 
Contessa's carriage—and the Contessa herself— at this 
time of day. Bun, Marie 1 Tell her I shall be delighted to 
see her. And bring another comfortable chair—there’s a 
dear.' . • 

The Contessa mounted the stone stairs with the heavy* 
masculine step that was characteristic of her. . , 4 ' 

* Vow permettee, madame I '—she said, standing in, the 

doorway—‘ at this unseasonable hour.’ V 

Eleanor mads her welcome. The portly; Contessa 
seated herself with an involuntary gesture ot fatigue, rv/, 

• ‘What have you been doing?' said Eleanor. >‘2f 
yett have keen helping the harvesters, je protest&t * , t* 
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.* * She laid her hand laughingly on the Contessa’s knee. 
It seemed to heft* that the Contessa knew Ia» more of the 
doings and affairs of her contadini than did the rather 
magnificent fattore of the estate. She was in and out 
among them perpetually. She quarrelled with them and 
hectored them; she had as good a command of the local 
dialect as they had; and an eye that pounced on oheating 
like an osprey on a fish. Nevertheless, as she threw in 
yet another evident trifle—that she cared more for them 
and their interests than for anything else in the world, 
,>now that her son was gone—they endured her riifte, and 
were not actively ungrateful for her benefits. And, in 
, her own view at any rate, there is no more that any rich 
person can ask of any poor one till another age of the 
world shall dawn. 

She received Eleanor’s remark with an embarrassed 


air. 

' I have been doctoring an ox,’ she said, bluntly, as 
though apologising for herself. ‘.It was taken ill last 
night, and they sent for me.’ 

‘ But you are too, too wonderful 1 ’ cried Eleanor in 
amusement. * Is it all grist that comes to your mill— 
sick oxen—or humans.like me ? ’ 

The Contessa smilS&, but she turned away her head. 

‘ It was Emilio’s craze,’ she said abruptly. ‘ He knew 
every animal on the place. In his regiment they called 
him the “ vet.,” because he was always patching up the sick 
and broken mules.* One of his last messages to me was 
about an did horse. He taught me a few things—and 
sometimes I am of use—till the farrier comes.’ 

There was a little silence, which the Contessa broke 
abruptly. t 

'I came, however, madame, to tell you something 
about myself. Telesa has made up her mind to leave 
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* Your daughter? ’ cried Eleanor amazed. * Fiancee ? ”• 

The Contessa shook her head. 

* She is about to join the nuns of Santa Francesca. 
Her novitiate begins in Ootoher. Now she goes to stay 
with them for a fow weeks.’ 

Eleanor was thunderstruck. 

‘ She leaves you alone ? ’ 

The Contessa mutely assented. 

‘ And you approve ? ’ said Eleanor hotly. 

' She has a vocation ’— Baid the Contessa with a sigh. 

* Sfife has a mother 1 ’ cried Eleanor. •* 

* Ah ! madame—you are a Protestant. These things 
are in our blood. When we are devout, like Teresa, we 
regard the convent as the gate of heaven. When we are 
Laodiceans—like me—we groan, and we submit.’ 

‘ You will be absolutely alone,' said Eleanor, in a 
low voice of emotion, ‘ in this solitary plaoe.’ 

The Contessa fidgetted. She was of the sort that takes 
pity hardly. 

‘ There is much to do,’—she said, shortly. 

But then her fortitude a little broke down. ‘ If I were 
ten years .older, it would be all right,’ she said, in a 
voice that betrayed the mind's fatigue with its own debate. 
‘It’s the time it all laBts; wheh you are as strong as 
I am.’ 

Eleanor took her hand and kissed it. 

1 Do you never take quite another line ? ’ she said, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘ Do you never say—“ This is my will, 
and I mean to have it I I have as much right to my 
way as other people ?" Have you never tried it with 
Teresa?' ' ...... 

The Contessa opened her eyes. , •• 

.‘But I am not a tyrant,’ she said, and thefre was just 
avouch of scorn in her reply. ’ 

. Eleanor trembled. 
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* We liave so few years to live and b^ happy in,’ she 
said in a lower voice, a voice of self-defence* 

• ' That is not how it appears to me,’ said the Contessa 

slowly. ‘ But then I believe in a future life.’ 

‘And you think it wrong ever to press—to insist 
upon—the personal, the selfish point of view ? ’ 

The Contessa smiled. 

* Not so much wrong, as futile. The world is not made 
so —chAre madame.' 

Eleanor sank back .in her chair. The Contessa 
, observed her emaciation, her pallor—and the pretty 
dress. 

She remembered her friend’s letter, and the ‘ Signor 
Manisty’ who should have married this sad, oharming 
woman, and had not done so. It was easy to see that 
not only disease but grief was preying on Mrs. Burgoyne. 
The Contessa was old enough to be her mother. A 
daughter whom she had lost in infanoy would have been 
Eleanor’s age, if she had lived. 

‘ Madame, let me give you a piece of advice ’—she 
said suddenly, taking Eleanor’s hands in both her 
own—‘ leave this plaoe. , It does not suit you. These 
rooms are too rough ou-^or let me carry you off to 
the Palazzo, where I comd look after you.’ 

Eleanor flushed. 

‘This place is very good for me,' she said with a 
wild fluttering breath. * To-day I feel so much better—so 
pjuch lighter I ’ # 

* The Contessa felt a pang. She had heard other 
invalids Bay such things before. The words rang like adirge 
upon her ear. They talked a little longer. Then the 
Contessa rose, and Eleanor rose, too, in spite of her guest’s 
motion to restrain h$r. . , 

As they stood together the elder woman in her strength 
suddenly felt herpelf irresistibly drawn towards the touch- 
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mg weakness of the other. Instead of .merely pressing 
hands, she quickly threw her strong arms round Mrs. 
Burgoyne, gathered her for an instant to her broad 
breast, and kissed her. 

Eleanor leant against her, sighing: 

‘ A vocation wouldn’t drag me away,’ she said gently. 

And so they parted. 

% 

Eleanor hung over the loggia and watched the 
Contessa’s departure. As the Bmall horses trotted away, 
with a jingling of bells and a fluttering of the furry tails** 
that hung from their ears, the padre parroco passed. He 
took off his hat to the Contessa, then seeing Mrs. 
Burgoyne on the loggia, he gave her, too, a Bhy but-smiling 
salutation. 

His light figure, his young and dreamy air, suited well 
with the beautiful landscape through which it passed. 
Shepherd? or poet? Eleanor thought of David among 
the flocks. . 

‘ He only wants the crook—the Scriptural crook. It 
would go quite well with the soutane.' 

Then Bhe became aware fttiSEkrther figure approaohing 
on her right from that lay below 

the garden. 

It was Father Benecke, and he emerged on the road 
just in front of the padre parroco. 

The old priest took off his hat T< Eleanor saw the 
sensitive look, the slow embarrassed gesture. The padre 
parroco passed without looking to the right or left. All 
the (harming pliancy of the young figure had dis¬ 
appeared. It was drawn np to a steel rigidity. ' 

Eleanor smiled and sighed. ' c v " 

‘David among the Philistines pauvre Ghtfatk t 
Ah l he is coming here ?' • r \ • 

•" She withdrew to her sofa, and waited. " <•'" 1 '? ';*• - 
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Maria," after ^instructions, and with that austerity of 
demeanour which she, too, never failed to display towards 

* Bather Benecke, introduced the visitor. 

, * Entrez, mon p&re, entrez,' said Eleanor, holding out 

a friendly hand. ‘ Are you, too, braving the sun ? Did 
you pass Miss Foster? I wish she would come in—it is 
getting too hot for her to be out.’ 

‘ Madame, I have not been on the road. I oamo a- 
round through the Sassetto. There I found no one.’ 

* Pray sit down, Father.. That ohair has all its legs. 
It comes from Orvieto.’ 

But he did not accept her invitation—at least not at 
once. He remained hesitating—looking down upon her. 
And she, struok by his silence, struck by his expression, 
felt a sudden seizing of the breath. Her hand slid to her 
heart, with its fatal, accustomed gesture. She looked at 
him wildly, imploringly. 

But the pause came to an end. He sat down beside her. 

‘ Madame, you have taken so kind an interest in my 
unhappy affairs that you will perhaps allow me to tell 
you of the letter that has reached me this morning. 
One of the heads of; the OKLCatholio community invites 
me to go and cons^g W l fe ^Riwa^sefbre deciding on the 
course of my future life. There are many difficulties. 

I am not altogether in sympathy with them. A married 

# priesthood such as they have now adopted, is in my eyes 
a priesthood shorn of # its strength. But the invitation is 
sotkind, so brotherly, I must needs accept it.’ 

* He bent forward, looking not at her, but at the brick 
flaw of the loggia. Eleanor offered a few words of 
sympathy; but felt there was more to come. 

‘I have also heard from my sister. She refuses to 
keep nly house any Ipnger. Her resentment at what I 
have done is very bitter—apparently msurmouirtable. • 
She wishes to retire to a country place in Bavaria where 
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we have some .relations. She has a sm^ll rente, and will 
not be in ady need.’ 

* And you ? ’ said Eleanor quickly. ' 

‘I must find work, madame. My book will bring 

me in a little, they say. That will give me time—and 
some liberty of decision. Otherwise of course I am 
destitute. I have lost everything. But my education will 
always bring me enough for bread. And I ask no more.’ 

Her compassion was in her eyes. 

1 You too—old and alone—like the Contessa 1 ’ she 
Baid under her breath. 

He did not hear. He was pursuing his own train of 
thought, and presently he raised himself. Never had the 
apostolic dignity of his white head, hiB broad brow been 
more commanding. But what Eleanor saw, what per¬ 
plexed her, was the subtle tremor of the lip, the doubt 
in the eyes. 

* So you see, madame, our pleasant hours are almost 

over. In a few days I must be gone. I will not attempt 
to express what I owe to your most kind, most indulgent 
sympathy. It Beams to me that "in the “ dark wood " of 
my life it was your conversation—-when my heart was so 
sorely cast down—whioh revived mgr intelligence—and so 
held me up, till—till I could see my way, and choose my 
path again. It has given me a great many new ideas— 
this companionship you have permitted me. I humbly, 
confess that I shall always henoeforward think differently 
of women, and of the relations that men and women may 
hold to one another. But then, madame- 

He paused. Eleanor oould see his hand trembling 
on his knee. 

She raised herself on her elbow. * 

* Father Benecke I you have something to say me 1 ’ 

• He harried on. 

‘ The other day you allowed us to change the rdlss. 
You had been my support. You threw yourself on mine. 
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Ah! idadkme, have I been of any assistance to you¬ 
then, and in the interviews you have since permitted me ? 

• Have I strengthened your heart at all as you strengthened 
min'e ? ’ 

His ardent, spiritual look compelled—and reassured 
her. 

She sank baok. A tear glittered on her brown lashes. 
She raised a hand to dash it away. 

* I don’t know, Father—I don’t know. But to-day— 
for some mysterious reason—I seem almost to be happy 
again. I woke up with-the feeling of one who had been 
buried under mountains of rocks and found them rolled 
away; of one who had been passing through a delirium 
which was gone. I seem to oare for nothing—to grieve 
for nothing. Sometimes you know that happens to 
people who are very ill. A numbness comes upon them.— 
But I am not numb. I feel everything. Perhaps, Father' 
—and she turned to him with her old sweet instinct— 
of one who loved to be loved—‘ perhaps you have been 
praying for me ? ’ 

She smiled at him half shyly. But he did not see it. 
His head bent lower and fow«. 

‘Thank God!’ he said,*with the humblest emphasis. 
‘Then, madame—perhaps—you will find the force—to 
forgive me I ’ 

The words were low—the voice steady. 

Eleanor sprang up. 

1 Father Benecke!—what have you been doing ? Is— 
is Mr. Manisty here ?' 

She clung to the loggia parapet for support. The 
priest looked at her pallor with alarm, with remorse, and 
spoke at once k 

* He oameto me last night.’ 

Their eyes met, as though in battle— expressed a • 
hundred questions—a hundred answers. Then she broke 
the silenoe. 
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4 Where is he ? ’ she said imperiously. ‘ Ah 1-—I see^ 
I see!’ ' 

She sat down, fronting him, and panting a little. » 

* Miss Foster is not with me. Mr. Manisty is. not with 
you. The inference is easy.—And you planned it t You took 
—you dared to take—as much as this—into your own hands I* 
He made no reply. He bent like a reed in the storm. 
‘ There is no boldness like a saint’s ’—she said bitterly, 
— 1 no hardness—like an angel’s I What I would not have 
ventured to do with my olosest friend, my nearest and 
dearest—you—a Btranger—have done—with a light heart. 
Oh! it is monstrous!—monstrous 1 ’ 

She moved her neok from side to side as though she 
was suffocating—throwing back the light ruffle that 
enoiroled it. 

‘A stranger ? ’—he said slowly. His intense yet gentle 
gaze confronted hers. 

‘ You refer, I suppose, to that most sacred, most inti¬ 
mate confidence I made to you?—which no man of 
honour or of heart could have possibly betrayed,’—Bhe 
said passionately. * Ah 1 you did well to warn me that it 
was no true confession—under no true seal! You 
Should have warned me further—more effectually.' 

Her paleness was all gone. Her oheeks flamed. The 
priest felt that she was beside herself, and, traversed as his 
own mind was with the most poignant doubts and mis¬ 
givings, he must needs wrestle with her, defend himself. 1 
‘ Madame !-*you do meB6mewrdng,’he.BaMimme^ly. 

4 At least in words I have told nothing—betrayed nothing. 
When l left him an hour ago Mr. Manisty had no con¬ 
ception that you- .were here. After my first letter tb hiin, 
he tells me that he relinquished the idea pt ■ ooxning to 
Torre Amiata, since if you had been staying here, 2 must 

r havQ.rnentioned it.’ .* , . 

i Eleanor paused. 4 Subterfuge 1’ she cried, under her 
breath. Then, aloud —' You asked him to come.' i; v . • 
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* Thafr, madame, is my crime,’ he admitted, with a mild 

and painful humility. ‘ Your anger hits m# hard. But 
■»-do yon remember ?—you placed three lives in my hands. 
I found you helpless; you asked for help. I saw you 
day by day, more troubled, yet, as it seemed to me, more 
full of instincts towards generosity, towards peace. I 
felt—oh 1 madame, I felt with all my heart, that there lay 
just one step between you and a happiness that would 
compensate you a thousand times for all you had gone 
through. You say that I prayed for you. I did—often 
—and earnestly. And it seemed to me that—in our later 
conversations—I Baw 6uoh signs of grace in you—such 
exquisite dispositions of the heart—that were the chonoe 
of action once more given to you—you would find the 
strength to seize the blessing that God offered you. And 
one evening in particular, I found you in an anguish that 
seemed to be destroying you. And you had opened your 
heart to me; you had asked my help as a Christian priest. 
And so, madame, as you say—I dared. I said, in writing 
to Mr. Manisty, who had told me he was owning north¬ 
ward —“ if Torre Amiata is not far out of your road—look 
in upon me.” Neither your name nor Miss Foster’s 
passed my lips. But since—I confess—I have lived in 
much disturbance of mind! ’ 

Eleanor laughed. 

' Are all priests as good casuists as you, Father ? ’ 

His eyes wavered a little as though her words stung. 
Bjit he did not repljf. 

• There was a pause. Eleanor turned towards the 
parapet and looked outward towards the road and the 
forest. Her face and eyes were full of an incredible 
animation ; tier lips were lightly parted to let the quick 
breath pass.* A 

Then of a sudden she withdrew. Her eyes moved bach 
to Father Beneoka; she bent forward and held oat both 
her hands. 
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‘ Father—I .forgive you 1 Let us make peaol.’ 

He took {he small fingers into his large palms with a 
gratitude that was at onoe awkward and beautiful. * 
* I don’t know yet ’—he said, in a deep perplexity— 
‘ whether I absolve myself.’ 

‘You will soon know,’ she said almost with gaiety. 
‘ Oh 1 it is quite possible ’—she threw up one hand in a wild 
childish gesture—‘it is quite possible that to-morrow I 
may be at your feet, asking you to give me penance for 
my rough words. On the other hand—Anyway, Father, 
you have not found me a very dutiful penitent ? ’ 

‘I expected castigation,’ he said meekly. ‘If the 
castigation is done, I have come off better than I could 
have hoped.' 

She raised herself, and took up her gloves that were 
lying on the little table beside her sofa. 

‘ You see ’—she said, talking very fast—‘ I am an 
Englishwoman, and my race is not a docile one. Here, 
in this village, I have noticed a good deal, and the 
massaja gossips to me. There was a fight in the street 
the other night. The men were knifing each other. 
The parroco sent them word that they should come at 
onoe to his house— per paoificarli. They went. There is 
a girl, living with her sister, whose husband has a bad 
reputation. The parroco ordered her to leave—found 
another home for her. She left. There is a lad who 
made some blasphemous remarks in the street on the 
day of the Madonna's procession. 'The parroco ordered 
him to do penance. He did it. But those things afe 
not English. Perhaps they are Bavarian ? ’ 

He winced, but he had recovered his composure. 

1 Yes, madame, they are Bavarian also. But it seems 
that even an Englishwoman can Sony times feel the need 
another judgment than her own ? ’ 

' She soiled. All the time that she had made her little 
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•'speech about the village, she had been easting quick 
glances along tlae road. It was evident* that her mind 
«vas only half employed with what she was saying. The 
rose-flush in her cheeks, the dainty dress, the halo of fair 
hair gave her back youth and beauty; and the priest 
gazed at her in astonishment. 

‘Ah!’—she said, with a vivacity that was almost 

violence—' here Bhe is. Father—please-1 ’ And with 

a peremptory gesture, she signed to him to draw back, as 
she had done, into the shadow, out of sight of the rood. 
But the advancing figure was plain to both of them. 
Lucy mounted the hill with a slow and tired step. 
Her eyes were on the ground. The whole young form 
drooped under the heat, and under a weight of thought 
still more oppressive. As it came nearer a wave of sad¬ 
ness seemed to oome with it, dimming the sunshine and 
the green splendour of the woods. 

As she passed momentarily out of sight behind some 
trees that sheltered the gate of -the courtyard, Mrs. 
Burgoyne crossed the loggia, and called to her maid. 

‘ Marie—be so good as to tell Miss Foster when she 
comes in that I have gone out; that she is not to trouble 

about me, as I shall soon return; and tell her also that I 

# 

felt unusually, well and strong.’ 

Then Bhe turned and beckoned to Father Benecke. 

' This way, Father, please 1 ’ 

. And she led him down the little stair that had taken 
Jjaoj to the garddh the night before. At the foot of the 
•stairs she paused, The wall of the garden divided them 
from the courtyard, and on the other side of it they could 
hear Lucy speaking to the mas&aja. 

* Now 1 ’ said Eleanor, ‘ quick I—before she dis¬ 
covers us T’ 

And opening tide garden door with the priest’s hglp 
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she passed into the field, and took a wide circuit to the 
right so as to he'out of view of the loggia.' 

* Dear madame, where are you going ? ’ said the priest' 
in sodSfe alarm. ‘ This is too fatiguing for yon.' 

Eleanor took no notioe. She, who for days had 
scarcely dragged one languid foot after another, sped 
through the heat and over the broken ground like 
one of the goldfinches in the convent garden. The old 
priest followed her with difficulty. Nor did she pause 
till they were in the middle of the Sassetto. 

‘ Explain what we are doing 1' he implored her, as 
she allowed him to press his old limbs for a moment on 
his stiok, and take breath. 

She, too, leant against a tree panting. 

' You said, Father, that Mr. Manisty was to leave yon 
at midday.’ 

' And you wish to see him ? ’ he cried. 

‘ I am determined to see him,’ she said in a low voice, 
biting her lip. 

And again she was off, a gleam of whiteness gliding 
down, down, through the cool green heart of the Sassetto, 
towards the Paglia. 

They emerged upon the fringe of the wood, where 
amid scrub and sapling trees stood the little sun-baked 
house. 

From the distance oame a sound of wheels—a carriage 
from Selvapendente crossing the bridge over the Paglia ? 

Mrs. Burgoyne looked at the housetfor a moment in , 
silepoe. Then, sheltered under her large white parasol, * 
she passed round to the side that fronted the river. 

There, in the shade, sat Manisty, his arms upon his 
knees, his head buried in his hands. '. 

He did not at first hear Mrs. Burgo^ne’s etef>, and she 
paused aliU}e way off. She was alone! The priest had 
not followed her. 
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* At ldbt, as she moved, either the sound of her dress or 
the noise of the approaching wheels refused him. He 
Jooked up—started—sprang to his feet. 

* ‘ Eleanor 1-* '*• 

They met. Their eyes crossed. She shivered, for 
there were tears in his. But through that dimness there 
shone the fierce unspoken question that had leapt to them 
at the sight of his cousin— 

‘ Hast thou found me, 0 mine enemy ? ’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Eleanor was the first to break the silence. 

4 You have had a long pilgrimage to find us,’ she said 
quietly. 4 Yet perhaps Torre Amiata might have occurred 
to you. It was you that praised it—that proposed to 
find quarters at the convent.’ 

He stared at her in amazement. 

1 Eleanor—in God’B name I' he broke out violently, 

4 tell me what this all means 1 What has been the 
meaning of this mad—this extraordinary behaviour ? ’ 

She tottered a little and leant against the wall of the 
house. 

‘Find me a chair, please, before we begin to talk. 
And—is that your fly? Send it away—to wait under 
the trees. It can take me up the hill, when we have 
finished.’ 

He controlled himself with difficulty and went round 
the house. 

She pressed her hands upon her eyeft to shut out the , 
memory of his face. * 

1 She has refused him 1 ’ she said to herself; 4 and—• 
what is more—she has made him believe it 1 ’ 

Very soon his step was heard returning. The woman 
he had left in the shade listened for it, ( as though in all 
thi| landscape of rushing river and murmuring wood it 
were the one audible, significant sound, But when he 
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came back to Jier again, he saw nothing but a composed, 
expectant Eleanor; dressed, in these wilcls* with a dainty 
'cjire which would have done honour to London or Paris, 
with a bright colour in her cheeks, and the quiver of a 
smile on her lips. Ill! He thought he had seldom seen 
her look so well. Had she not always been of a thistle¬ 
down lightness? 4 Exaggeration !—absurdity 1 ’ he said to 
himself fiercely, carrying his mind back to certain sayings 
in a girl's voice that were still ringing in his ears. 

He, however, was in no mood to smile. Eleanor had 
thrown herself sideways on the chair he had brought her; 
her arms resting on the back of it, her delicate hands 
hanging down. It was a graceful and characteristic 
attitude, and it seemed to him affectation—a piece of her 
fine-ladyism. 

She instantly perceived that he was in a state of such 
profound and passionate excitement that it was difficult 
for him to speak. 

So she began, with a calmness which exasperated 
him: 

4 You asked me, Edward, to explain our escapade ? * 

He raised his burning eyes. 

4 What'can you explain ?—how can you explain ? ’ he 
said roughly. 4 Are you going to tell me why my oousin 
and comrade hates me and plots against me ?—why she 
has inflicted this slight and outrage upon me—why, 
finally, she has poisoned against me the heart of the 
• woman I. love ? ’ 

He saw her shrink. Did a oruel and secret instinct in 


him rejoice? He was mad with rage and misery, and 
he was incapable of concealing it. 

She knew it. As he dropped his head again in an 
angry staVe at thg grass between them, she was conscious 


of a sudden childish instinct to put out her hand ^md 


stroke the black curls and the great broad shoulders. 
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He was not for her; but, in the old days, who hafr known 
so well as she how to soothe, manage, control him ? 

‘I can’t tell you those things—certainlyshe said/ 
after a pause. ‘ I oan’t describe what doesn’t exist.’ 

And to herself she cried: * Oh 1 I shall lie—lie—lie— 
like a fiend, if I must 1 ’ 

* What doesn’t exist ? ’ he repeated scornfully. 1 Will 
you listen to my version of what has happened—the 
barest, unadorned tale? I was your host and Miss 
Poster’s. I had begun to Bhow the attraction that Miss 
Foster had for me, to offer her the most trifling, the most 
ordinary attention. Prom the moment I was first oon- 
soiousof my own feeling, I knew that you were against me 
—that you were influencing—Lucy ’-—the name dropped 
from his lips in a mingled anguish and adoration—' against 
me. And just as I was beginning to understand my own 
heart—to look forward to two or three last precious weeks 
in which to make, if I could, a better impression upon 
her, after my abominable rudeness at the beginning— you 
interfered—you, my best friend! Without a word our 
party is broken up ; my chance is snatched from me; 
Miss Foster is spirited away. You and she disappear, 
and you leave me to bear my affront—the outrage done 
me—as best I may. You alarm, you distress all your 
friends. Your father takes things calmly, I admit. But 
even he has been anxious. Aunt Pattie has been miser¬ 
able. As for me--*’ • 

He rose, and began to pace up and frown before her; « 
struggling with his own wrath. - 

f And at last'—he resumed, pausing in front of her— 

1 after wandering up and down Italy, I find you—-in this 
remote place-vby the merest chance. Father •Benecka 
said not a word. But what part he hag playefr in it I 
don£t yet understand. In another half-hour I- should 
have been off; and again you would have md»:tba 
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•’ veriest fool of me that ever walked this earth. Why, 
Eleanor ?—why ? What have I done to Vou ?' 

• # He stood before her—a superb, commanding presence. 
In his emotion all unshapeliness of limb or movement 
seemed to have disappeared. Transfigured by the un¬ 
consciousness of passion, he was all energy and all grace. 

* Eleanor 1—explain l Has our old friendship de¬ 
served this ? Why have you done this thing to me ?— 
And, my God! ’—he began to pace up and down again, 
his hands in his pockets—‘how well—how effectually 
you have gone to work"! You have had—Lucy—in your 
hands for six weeks. It is plain enough what has been 
going on. This morning—on that hill—suddenly,’—he 
raised his hand to his brow, as though the surprise, the 
eostacy of the moment returned upon him—‘ there among 
the trees—was her facet What I said I shall never 
remember. But when a man feels as I do he has no 
need to take thought what he shall say. And she? 
Impatience, coldness, aversion 1—not a word permitted of 
my long pilgrimage—not a syllable of explanation for this 
slight, this unbearable slight that had been put upon me 
as her host, her guardian, for the time being 1 You and 
she fly me as though I were no longer fit to be your 
companion. Even the servants talked. Aunt Pattie and 
I had to set ourselves at once to devise the most elaborate 
falsehoods, or Heaven knows where the talk would have 
spread. How had I deserved such a humiliation ?•—Yet, 
• when I meet Mi& Foster again, she behaves as though 
' she owed me not a word of excuse. All her talk of you 
and your health! I must go away at onoa—because it 
would startle and disturb you to see me. She had already 
found out by chance that I was here—she had begged 
Father Bcneoke if use his influence with me not to insist 
on seeing you—-not to come to the convent. .. It waa^the 
moat amazing, the most inexplicable thing I ' What in the 
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name of fortune does it mean ? Are we all ni'ad ?' la 
the world and everyone on it rushing together to Bedlam ? ’ 

Still she did not speak. Was it that his mere voice*, 
the familiar torrent of words, waB delightful to her ?—that 
she cared very little what he said, so long as he was 
there, living, breathing, pleading before her ?—that, like 
Sidney, Bhe could have cried to him: 1 Say on, and all 
well said, still say the same ’ ? 

But he meant to be answered. He came close 
to her. 

‘We have been comrades, Eloanor—fellow-workers— 
friends. You have come to know me as perhapB no 
other woman has known me. I have shown you a 
thousand faults. You know all my weaknesses. You 
have a right to despise me as an unstable, egotistical, 
selfish fool; who must needs waste othor people’s good 
timo and good brains for his own futile purposes. You 
have a right to think me ungrateful for the kindest help 
that ever man got. You have a right as Miss Foster’s 
friend—and perhaps, guessing as you do at some of 
my past history,—to expect of me probation and guaran¬ 
tees. You have a right to warn her how she gives away 
anything so precious as herself. But you have not a 
right to infliot on me such suffering—such agony of mind 
—as you have imposed on me the last six woeksl I 
deny it, Eleanor—I deny it altogether 1 The punishment, 
the test goes beyond—far beyond—your right and my 
offences 1 ’ * 

He calmed—he curbed himself. 


The reckoning has come, Eleanor. I ask you to 
pay it.’ 

She drew a long breath. 

' But I can’t go at that paoe. You must give'me tiine.' 
Ha turned away in a miserable impatience. 

She closed her eyes and thought a little. 1 Now W 
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•'she saicfto herself—•* now is the time for lying. It must 
be done. Quick l no scruples!' 

• And aloud: 

‘ You understand,’ she said slowly, ‘that Miss Foster 
and I had become much attached to each other ? * 

‘ I understand.’ 


‘That Bhe had felt great sympathy for me in the 
failure of the book, and was inclined—well, you have 
proof of it 1—to pity me, of course a great deal too much, 
for being a weakling. She is the most tender—the most 
loving creature that exists.’ . 


4 How does that explain why you should have fled 
from me like the plague ? ’ he said doggedly. 

‘ No—no—-but- Anyway, you see Lucy was likely 

to do anything she could to please me. That’s plain, 


isn’t it ?—so far ? ’ 


Her head dropped a little to one side, interrogatively. 
He made no reply. He still stood in front of her, 
his eyes bent upon her, his hands in his pockets. 

‘ Meanwhile ’—the colour rushed over her face—* I 


had been, most innocently, an eavesdropper.’ 

‘Ah!.’ he said, with a movement, ‘that night? I 
imagined it.’ 

‘ You were not as cautious as you might have been— 
considering all the people about—and I heard.' 

He waited, all ear. But she ceased to speak. She 
bent a little farther over the baok of the chair, as though 
she were making a* mental enumeration of the leaves of a 
^tiny myrtle bush that grew near his heel 

‘I thought that bit of truth would have stiffened the 
lies/ she thought to herself; ‘ but somehow—they don't 
work.’ . '• 

. * Well: then, you see ’—she threw back her head again 
and looked at him—* I had to consider. As you say v I 
knew you better than most people. It was all remarkably 
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rapid—you. will hardly deny that ? For a fortnight you 
took no notice of Lucy Foster. Then the attraction 
began—and suddenly—— Well, we needn't go into that 
any more; -but with your character it was plain that you 
would push matters on—that you would give her no time— 
that you would speak, cotite que collte —that you would 
fling caution and delay to the winds—and that all in a 
moment Lucy Foster would find herself confronted by a 
great deoision that she was not at all prepared to make. 
It was not fair that she should even be asked to make it. 
I had become her friend, specially. You will see there 
was a responsibility. Delay for both of you—wasn't that 
to be desired ? And no use whatever to go and leave you 
the address I—you’ll admit that ? * she said hurriedly, with 
the accent of a child trying to entrap the judgment of an 
angry elder who was bringing it to book. 

He stood there lost in wrath, bewilderment, mystifi¬ 
cation. Was there ever a more lame, more ridiculous tale ? 

Then he turned quickly upon her, searching her face 
for some clue. A sudden perception—a perception of 
horror—swept upon him. Eleanor’s first flush was gone; 
in its place was the pallor of effort and excitement. 
What a ghost, what a spectre she had become ! Manisty 
looked at her aghast,—at her unsteady yet defiant eyes, 
at the uncontrollable trembling of the mouth she did her 
best to keep at its hard task of smiling. 

In a flash, he understood. A wave of red invaded the 
man's face and neck. He saw himself back in the whites 
days, working, talking, thinking; always with Eleanor 
Eleanor his tool, his stimulus; her delicate mind and 
heart the block on which he sharpened his own powers 
and perceptions. He recalled his oonstant impatience of 
the bamero that hamper cold and captious people. He 
mpat have intimacy, feeling,’and the moods that border 
on atid play with passion. Only so could -his own gift of 
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phrase, h?s own artistic divinations develop to a fine 
subtlety and dearness, like flowers in a kind«cir. 

% An experience,—for him. And for her ? He remem¬ 
bered how, in a leisurely and lordly way, he had once 
thought it possible he might some day reward his cousin; 
at the end of things, when all other adventures were done. 

Then came that tragi-oomedy of the book; his dis¬ 
illusion with it; his impatient sense that the winter’s 
work upon it was somehow bound up in Eleanor's mind 
with a claim on him that had begun to fret and tease; 
and those rebuffs, tacit or spoken, which his egotism had 
not shrunk from inflicting on her sweetness. 

How could he have helped inflicting them? Luoy 
had come 1—to stir in him the deepest waters of the soul. 
Besides, he had never taken Eleanor seriously. On the 
one hand he had thought of her as intellect, and therefore 
hardly woman; on the other he had conoeired her as too 
gentle, too sweet, too sensitive to push anything to 
extremes. No doubt the flight of -the two friends and 
Eleanor’s letter had been a rude awakening. He had 
then understood that he had offended Eleanor, offended 
her both as a friend, and as a clever woman. She had 


notioed the dawn of his love for Lucy Foster, and had 
determined that he should still recognise her power and 
influence upon his life. 

This was part of his explanation. As to the rest, it 
was inevitable that both his vanity and passion should 
apeak soft things. *A girl does not take suoh a wild step, 
dr acquiesce in it—till she has felt a man’s power. Self- 
assertion on Eleanor’s part—a sweet alarm on Lucy’s— 
these had been his keys to the matter, so far. They had 

also hope; the most delicious, the 

% % • % * 4 • t • V # 

through him, fierce and sfcingfaig-j- 
remorse and terror 1 Then on their heels followed an 
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angry denial of responsibility, mingled with tflarm and 
revolt. Was he to be robbed of Lucy because Eleanor 
had misread him? No doubt she had imprinted whot 
she pleased on Lucy’s mind. Was he indeed undone'?— 
for good and all ? 

Then shame, pity, rushed upon him headlong. He 
dared not look at the face beside him with its record 
of pain. He tried to put out of his mind what it meant. 
Of course he must accept her lead. He was only too 
eager to accept it; to play the game as she pleased. 
She was mistress 1 That he realised. 

He took up the camp-stool on which he had been 
Bitting when she arrived and placed himself beside her. 

‘Well — that explains something’—he said more 
gently. *. I can’t complain that I don’t seem to you or 
anyone a miracle of discretion ; I oan’t wonder—perhaps 
—that you should wish to protect Miss Foster, if—if you 
thought she needed protecting. But I must think—I 
can’t help thinking, that you set about it with very 
unnecessary violence. And for yourself too—what mad¬ 
ness 1 Eleanor I what have you been doing to yourself ? ’ 

He looked at her reproaohfully with that sudden and 
intimate penetration which was one of his ohief spells 
with women. Eleanor shrank. 

‘ Oh! I am ill,' she said hastily; * too ill in fact to 
make a fuss about. It would only be a waste of time.’ 

‘ Of oourse you have found this place too rough for 
you. Have you any comforts at‘all in that riling 
Eleanor, what a rash,—what a wild thing to do 1 ’- * 

He came closer to her, and Eleanor trembled under 
the strong expostulating tenderness of his face and voice. 
It was so like him—-to be always somehow in the right! 
Would he succeed, now as always, in. doinfc with her 
qp&atly as he would ? And was it not this, this first and 
foremost that she had fled from ? *■ 
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'No’—she said,—'no. I have-been as well here as 
I should have "been anywhere else. Dfin’ii let us talk 
«f it/ ’: 

‘ But I must talk of it. You have hurt yourself—and 
Heaven knows you have hurt me—desperately. Eleanor— 
when I came back from that function the day you left the 
Villa, I came back with the intention of telling you 
everything. I knew you were Miss Foster’s friend. I 
thought you were mine too. In spite of all my stupidity 
about the book, Eleanor, you would have listened to me ? 
—you would have advised me? ’ 

' When did you begin to think of Lucy ? ’ 

Her thin fingers, crossed over her brow, as she rested 
her arm on the back of the chair, hid from him the eager¬ 
ness, the passion, of her curiosity. 

But he scented danger. He prepared himself to walk 
warily. 

‘ It was after Nemi—quite suddenly. I can't explain 
it. How can one ever explain those things ? ’ 

'What makes you want to marry her? What pos¬ 
sible congruity is there between her and you ? ’ 

He laughed uneasily. 

‘What’s the good of asking those things? One’s 
feeling itself is the answer.’ 

‘ But I’m the spectator—the friend.’—The word came 
out slowly, with a strange emphasis. ' I want to know 
what Lucy’s chances are. 1 

• * Chanoes of wlfat ? ’ 

4 9 

* ‘ Chances of happiness.’ 

‘ Good God I ’—he said, with an impatient groan.—‘You 
talk as though she were going to give herself any oppor¬ 
tunity to find out.’ 

‘ Weil, fet us talk so, for argument. You’re not* exactly 
a novioe, you know, in these things. How is one to 
sure that you’re not playing with Lucy—as you played 
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with the book—till you can go back to the play $oa realty 
like best?' . * * 

* What do you mean ? ’ he cried, starting with Ihdignap 
tion— f the play of politics ? * 

‘Politics—ambition—what you will. Suppose Lucy 
finds herself taken up and thrown down—like the book ?-— 
when the interest’s done ? ’ 

She uncovered her eyes, and looked at him steadily, 
ooldly. It was an Eleanor he did not know. 

He sprang up in his anger and disoomfort, and began 
to pace again in front of her. 

* Oh well—if you think as badly of me as that ’—he said 
fiercely,—‘ I don’t see what good oan come of this con¬ 
versation.' 

There was a pause. At the end of it, Eleanor said in 
another voice: 

1 Did you ever give her any indication of what you felt 
—before to-day? ’ 

‘I came near—in the Borghese gardens,’ he said 
reluctantly. ‘ If she had held out the tip of her little 

finger- But she didn’t. And I should have been a fool. 

It was too soon—too hasty. Anyway, she would not give 

me the smallest opening. And afterwards-He 

paused. His mind passed to his night-wandering in 
the garden, to the strange breaking of the terra-Cotta. 
Furtively his gaze examined Eleanor’s face. But what 
he saw of it told him nothing, and again his instmot warned 
liim to let sleeping dogs lie. ‘ Af terwarils I thought things 
over, naturally. And I determined, that night, as I havd 
already said, to oome to you and take counsel with you. 
I saw you were out of oharity with me. Ami, goodness 
knows, there was not muoh tp be said for me! Butatany 
rate I thought that we, who had been such old friends, had 
better understand each other; that you’d help me If I 
aeked you. You’d never yet refused, anyway.’ .< • 
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4 * His foice changed. She said nothing lor a little, and 
her hands still made a penthouse for her lace. 

• At last she threw him a question. 

*' Just now—what happened ? ’ „< • 

4 Good Heavens, as if I knew 1 ’ he said, with a ory of 
distress. 'I tried to tell her how I had gone up and 
down Italy, seeking for her, hungering for any shred of 
news of you. And she ?—she treated me like a troublesome 
intruder, like a dog that follows you unasked and has 
to be beaten back with your stick 1 ’ 

Eleanor smiled" a little. His heart and his vanity 
hod been stabbed alike. Oertainly he had something to 
complain of. 

She dropped her hands, and drew herself ereot. 

* Well, yes,’ she said in a meditative voice, 4 we must 
think—we must see.’ 

As she sat there, rapt in a sudden intensity of reflec¬ 
tion, the fatal transformation in her was still more plainly 
visible; Manisty could hardly keep • his eyes from her. 
Was it his fault? His poor, kind Eleanor I He felt the 
ghastly tribute of it, felt it with impatience, and repulsion. 
Must a man always measure his words and actions by a 
foot-rule—lest a woman take him too seriously? He 
repented; and in the same breath told himself that his 
penalty was more than his due. 

At last Eleanor spoke. 

' I must return a moment to what we said before. 
Lucy Poster’s wdys, habits, antecedents are wholly 
different from yours. Suppose there were a chance for 
you. You would take her to London—expect her to play 
her part there—in your world. Suppose she failed. How 
would you get on ? ’ 

4 Eleancfr—really!—am I a “ three-tailed bashaw ” ? ’ 

• ' Ndi But you are absorbing—despotic—rfastidioug. 
You might break that girl's heart in a thousand ways— 
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before you knew you’d done it. You don’t give; you 
take.’ • ' 

1 And you—hit hard ! ’ he said, under his breath* 
resuming his walk. 

She sat white and motionless, her eyes sparkling. 
Presently he stood still before her, his features working 
with emotion. 

4 If I am incapable of love—and unworthy of hers,’ 
he said in a stifled voice,— 1 if that’s your verdict—if that’s 
what you tell her—I'd better go. I know your power— 
I don’t dispute your right to form a judgment—I’ll go. 
The oarriage ft there. Good-bye.’ 

She lifted her face to his with a quiok gesture. 

‘ She loves you I ’—she said, simply. 

Manisty fell back, with a cry. 

There was a silence. Eleanor’s being was flooded 
with the strangest, most ecstatio sense of deliverance. 
She had been her own exeoutioner} and this was not 
death—but life I 

She rose. And spehking in her natural voice, with her 
old smile, she Baid—*1 must go back to her—she will 
have missed me. Now then—what shall we do next ? * 

He walked beside her bewildered. 

‘You have taken my breath away—lifted me from 
Hell to Purgatory anyway,’ he said, at last, trying for 
composure. * I have no plans for myself—no particular 
hope—you didn’t see and hear her just now! But I leave 
it all in your hands. What else can S do ? ’ , 

' No,’ she said calmly. ‘ There is nothing else for you 
to do.’ 

He felt a tremor of revolt, so quick and strange was 
her assumption of power over both his destiny gnd Lftey’s. 
But he suppressed it; made no reply. * 

, r They turned the oorner of the house. 4 Your carriage 
can take me up the hill,' said Eleanor. 4 You must ask 
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*’father ^Benec|e’s hospitality a little longer; and you 
■shall hear from me to-night.’ * • 

• They walked towards the carriage, which was waiting 
a hundred yards away. On the way Manisty suddenly 
said, plunging back into some of the perplexities which 
had assailed him before Eleanor’s appearance : 

‘ What on earth does Father Beneoke know about it 
all ? Why did he never mention that you were here; 
and then ask me to pay him a visit ? Why did he Mfad 
me up the hill this morning ? I had forgotten all about 
the convent. H$ madeApe go.’ • •** •• '• 

Eleanor started; *Sdlcfered; and pond&ed a* moment. 

* We pledged him to secrecy as to his letters. But all 
priestB are Jesuits, aren’t they ?—even the good ones. I 
suppose be thought we had quarrelled, and he would 
force us for our good to make it up. He is very kind— 
and—rather romantic.’ 

Manisty said no more. Here, too, he divined 
mysteries that were best avoided. • 

They stood beside'the carriage. The coachman was 
on the ground remedying something wrong with the 
harness. 

Suddenly Manisty put out his hand and seized his 
companion’s. * 

‘Eleanor I ’—he'said imploringly -‘Eleanor ! ’ 

His lips could not form a word more. But his eyes 
spoke for him. They breathed oompunotion, entreaty; 
•they hinted whaff neither could ever say; they asked 

* pardon for offences that cotild never be put into words. 

El eano r did not shrink. Her look met his in the first 
truly intimate gaze that they had ever exchanged; hers 
ifiSptely sad, full of a dignity recovered, and never to be 
lost agairi* the gaze, indeed, of a soul that was already 
; withdrawing itself gently, imperceptibly from the thiggs 
of earth and sense; his agitated and passionate. It 
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seemed to him that he saw the dear brown of tiiose* 
beautiful eyes .ju&t cloud with team. Thed they draped, 
and the moment was over, the curtain fallen, for ever. t 
They Bighed, and moved apart. The coaohman climbed 
upon the box. 

‘ To-night!'—she said, smiling—waving her hand— 

‘ TiU to-night.' 

‘ A canli l ’ cried the coachman, and the horses began 
to toil sleepily up the hill. 


‘ Sapphira was nothing to me I ’ thought Eleanor as 
she threw herself back in the old ehabhy landau with a 
weariness of body that made little impression however 
on the tension of her mind. 


Absently she looked out at the trees above and around 
her; at the innumerable turns of the road. So the great 
meeting was over 1 Manisty’s reproaches had oome and 
gone ! With his full knowledge—at his humble demand 
—she held his fate in her hands. 


Again that extraordinary sense of happiness \ and 
lightness 1 She shrank from it in a kind of terror. 

Once, as the horses turned corner after corner, the 

a . 

sentence of a meditative Frenchman crossed her mind; 


words whioh said that the only satisfaction for man lies 
in being dans I’ordre; in unity, that is, with the great 
world-machine in which he finds himself; fighting with it, 
not against it. 

Her mind played about this thought ; then returned 
to Manisty and Lucy. . - • \ '■ 

A new and humbled Manisty!—shaken wife a supreme 
longing and fear which seemed to have driven out for 
the moment all the other elements in his nharlwtet 
—those baser, vainer, weaker elements that knew 
so well. The change in him was a mdaeure of the sma$jr 
hem of her own past influanoe upon him ; of the infinitude 
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bf her Awn self-deception. Her sharp intelligence drew 
the inference at onoe, and bade her pridtf accept it. 

. They had reached the last stretch of .hill before tbo 
convent, Where was Lucy ? She looked out eagerly. 

The girl stood at the edge of the road, waiting. As 
Eleanor bent forward with a nervous * Dear, I am not 
tired—wasn’t it lovely to find this carriage ? ’ Lucy made 
no reply. Her face was stern ; her eyes red. She helped 
Eleanor to alight without a word. 

But when they had reached Eleanor’s cool and shaded 
room, and Eleanor was lying on her bed physically at 
rest, Lucy stood beside her with a quivering face. 

* Did you tell him to go at once ? Of course you have 
seen him?’ 

‘ Yes, I have seen him. Father Benecke gave me 
notioe.’ 

‘ Father Benecke! ’ said the girl with a tightening of 
the lip. 

There was a pause ; then Eleanpr said: 

* Dear, get that low ohair and sit beside me.’ 

‘ You oughtn’t to speak a word,’ said Luoy impetu¬ 
ously ; ‘ you ought to rest there for hours. Why we 
should be disturbed in this unwarrantable, this unpardon¬ 
able way, I can’t imagine.’ 

She looked taller than Eleanor had ever seen her; 
and more queenly. Her whole frame seemed to be stiff 
with indignation and will. 

‘ Come 1 ’ said Eleanor, holding out her hand. 

. Unwillingly Lucy obeyed. 

Eleanor turned towards her. Their faces were do 30 
together ; the ghastly pallor of the one beside the stormy, 
troubled beauty of the other. 

^Darfiug, listen to me. For two months I have been 
like a person in h delirium-—under suggestion, as the 
hypnotists my. I have not been myself. - It has beeS a 
• •*•*.*' 00 2 
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possession. And this morning—before I saw Edward ai • 
all—I felt the 'demon—go I And the result is very 
simple. Put your ear down to me.’ m 

Luoy bent. * 

‘ The one thing in the world that I desire now—before 
I die—(Ah ! dear, don’t start!—you know!)—the only, 
only thing—is that you and Edward should be happy— 
and forgive me.’ 

Her voice was lost in a sob. Lucy kissed her quickly, 
passionately. Then she rose. 

1 1 shall never marry Mr. Manisty, Eleanor, if that is 
what you moan. It is well to make that clear at once.' 

‘ And why ? ’ Eleanor caught her—kept her prisoner. 

‘Why?—why?’ said Lucy impatiently—‘because I 
have no desire to marry him—because—I wpuld sooner 
cut off my right hand than marry him.’ 

Eleanor held her fast, looked at her with a brilliant 
eye—accusing, significant. 

‘A fortnight ago you were on the loggia —alone. I 
saw you from my room. Lucy!—I saw you kiss the 
terra-cotta he gave you. Do you mean to tell me that 
meant nothing- • nothing- -from you, of all people ? , Oh! 
you dear, dear child!—I knew it from the beginning—I 


knew it—but I was mad.’ 

Luoy had grown very white, but she stood rigid. 

‘ I can’t be responsible for what you thought, or—for 
anything—but what I do. And I will never marry Mr. 


Manisty.' 


Eleanor still held her. 

‘ Dear—you remember that night when Alice, attacked 
you ? I came into the library, unknown to you both. 
You were still in the chair—you heard nothings He 
stooped over you. I heard what he said. °I saw* his 
. fajje. Luoy! there are terrible risks—hot to you—but to 
him—in driving a temperament like his to despair. You 
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■ know h<yw he lives* by feeling, by imagination—bow much 
of the artist, of*the poet, there is in him. *16 he is happy— 
ji there is someone to understand, and strengthen him, he 
will do great things. If not he will waste his life. And 
that would be so bitter, bitter to see 1 * 

Eleanor leant her face on Lucy’s hands, and the girl 
felt her tears. She shook from head to foot, but she did 
not yield. 

‘ I can’t—I can’t ’—she said in a low, resolute voice. 

* Don’t ask me. I never can.’ 

‘ And you told him so ? ’ 

‘I don’t know what I told him—exoept that he 
mustn’t troublo you—that we wanted him to go—to go 
directly.' 

‘ And he—what did he say to you ? ’ 

1 That doesn’t matter in the least,’ cried Lucy. 1 1 
have given him no right to say what he does. Did I 
encourage him to spend these weeks in looking for us ? 
Never 1 ’ 

‘He didn’t want encouraging,’ said Eleanor. ‘He 
is in love—perhaps for the first time in his life. If you 
are to give him no hope—it will go hard with him.’ 
Luoy’s faco only darkened. 

‘How can you say such things to me?’ she said 
passionately. ‘ How can you ? ’ 

Eleanor sighed. * I have not much right to say them, 
I know,’ she said presently, in a low voice. ‘I have 
poisoned the sound of them to your ears.’ 

• Lucy w’as silent. She began to walk up and down 
the room, with her hands behind her. 

‘I will never, never forgive Father Benecke,’ she 
said presently, in a low, determined voice. 

‘*What«do you think he had to do with it ? ’ 

‘ I know,' said Lucy. ‘ He brought Mr. Maniaty hey. 
He sent him up the hill this morning to see me. It was 
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the most intolerable interference and presumptioxf. Only ’- 
a priest could»hava done it.’ 

‘ Oh! you bigot I —you Puritan I Come here, little* 
wild-oat. Let me say something.' 

Lucy came veluotantly, and Eleanor held her. 

‘ Doesn’t it enter into your philosophy—tell me—that 
one soul should be able to do anything for another ? ’ 

‘I don’t believe in the professional, anyway,’ said 
Lucy stiffly—‘ nor in the professional claims.’ 

' My dear, it is a training like any other.’ 

‘Did you—did you oonfide in him?’ said the girl 
after a moment, with a visible effort. 

Eleanor made no reply. She lay with her face 
hidden. When Lucy bent down to her she said with a 
sudden sob: 

‘ Don’t you understand ? I have been near two griefs 
since I came here —his and the Contessa’s. And mine 
didn’t stand the comparison.’ 

‘ Father Benecke had no right to take matters into his 
own hands, 1 said Lucy Btubbornly. 

‘ I think he was afraid—I should die in my sins,' said 
Eleanor wildly. ‘ He is an apostle—he took the.lioense 
of one.’ 


Lucy frowned, but did not speafc. 

' Lucy 1 what makes you so hard —so strange ? ’ 

‘I am not hard. But I don’t want to Bee Mr. Manisty 
again. I want to take you safely back to England, and 
then to go home—home to Uncle Ben-*to my own people.^ 


Her voice showed the profoundest and most painful* 
emotion. Eleanor felt a movement of despair. What 
oould he have said or done to set this tender nature so 
on edge? If it had not been for that vision on.the loggia, 
she would have thought that the girl’s heart vfas in truth 
uptouched, and that Manisty would *sue in vain. .But 
how was it possible to think it? ' *" : 
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She 4ost hersell in doubts and conjectures, while Lucy 
still moved upland down. 

m Presently Cecco brought up their meal, and Eleanor 
must needs eat and drink to soothe Lucy’s anxiety. The 
girl watched her every movement, and Eleanor dared 
neither be tired nor dainty, lest for every mouthful she 
refused Manisty’s chance should be the less. 

After dinner she once more laid a detaining hand on 
her companion. 

' Dear, I can’t send him away, you know—at once-- 
to please you.’ 

‘ Do you want him to stay ? ’ said Lucy, holding her¬ 
self aloof. 

* After all, he is my kinsman. There are many things 
to discuss—muoh to hear.' 

‘Very well. It won’t be necessary for me to take 
part.’ 

‘ Not unless you like. But, Lucy, it would make mo 
very unhappy—if you were unkind to him. You have 
made him suffer, my dear; he is not the meekest of men. 
Be content.’ 

‘ I will be quite polite,’ said the girl, turning away her 
head. ‘ You will be able to travel—won't you—very 
soon ? ’ 

Eleanor assented vaguely, and the conversation 
dropped. 

In the afternoon Marie took a note to the cottage by 
the river. • 

* ‘ Ask Father Benecke to let you stay a few days. 

Things look bad. What did you say ? If you attacked 
me, it has done you harm.’ 

■ Meanwhile Lucy, who felt herself exiled from the 
Woods, the roads, the village, by one threatening 
presence, shut herself up for a while in her own room,*in 
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youth’s most tragic mood, calling on the pangs of ^hodght* 
to strengthen still more her resolve and clear her mind. 

She forced her fingers to an intermittent task of 
needlework, but there were long pauses when her hands 

against the 

back of her chair, and all her life centred in her fast 
beating heart, driven and strained by the torment of 
recollection. 

That moment when she had stopped out upon the 
road from the shelter of the wood—the thrill of it even in 
memory made her pale and cold. His look— his cry— 
the sudden radiance of the face, which, as she had first 
caught sight of it, bent in a brooding frown over the dusty 
road, had seemed to her the very image of discontent. 

* Miss Foster I —Lucy l ’ 

The word had escaped him, in his first rush of joy, 
his spring towards her. And she had felt herself totter¬ 
ing, in a sudden blindness. 

What oould she remember? The breathless contra¬ 
diction of his questions—the eager grasp of her hand— 
the words and phrases that were the wordB and phrases 
of love—dictated, justified only by love—then her first 
mention of Eleanor—the short stammering sentences, 
which as she spoke them sounded to her own ear so 
inconclusive, unintelligible, insulting—and his growing 
astonishment, the darkening features, the tightening lips, 
and finally his step backward, the haughty bracing of the 
whole man. 

‘Why does my cousin refuse to see me? What* 
possible reason can you or she assign ? ’ 

And then her despairing search for the right word, 
■that would not come! He must please, please, go away 
—because Mrs. Burgoyne wae ill—because tie doctors 
were anxious—because there must be no excitement* ■ 
8fa® was acting as nurse, but it was only to be for a 


lay idle on her lap, when her head drooped 
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• •Bhorfc time longer*. In & week or two, no doubt Mrs 
Burgoyne woifld go to England, and she* w,puld return to 
m America with the Porters. But for the present, quiet was 
still absolutely necessary. 

Then—silence!—and afterwards a few sarcastio in¬ 
terrogations, quick, practical, hard to answer—the mount¬ 
ing menace of that thunderbrow, extravagant, and mag¬ 
nificent,—the trembling of her own limbs. And at last 
that sharp sentence, like lightning from the cloud, as to 
'whims and follies’ that no sane man could hope to 
unravel, which had suddenly nerved her to be angry. 

' Oh! I was odious—odious I ’—she thought to herself, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

His answering indignation seemed to clatter through 
her room. 

‘ And you really expect me to do your bidding calmly, 
—to play this ridiculous part ?—to leave my cousin and 
you in these wilds—at this time of year—she in the state of 
health that you desoribc—to face this heat, and the journey 
home, without oomforts, without assistance ? It is a great 
responsibility, Miss Foster, that you take, with me, and 
with her I I refuse to yield it to you, till I have given 
you at least a little further time for consideration. I shall 
stay here a few hours longer. If you change your mind, 
send to me—I am with Father Benecke. If not—good¬ 
bye 1 But I warn you that I will be no party to further 
mystification. It is undesirable for us all. I shall write 
at once to General Delafield-Muir, and to my aunt. I 
“think it will be also my duty to communicate with your 
friends in London or in Boston.' 

‘ Mr. Manisty!—let me beg of you to leave my personal 
affairs alone 1* 

She felt again the proud flush upon her cheek, the 
shock of their two*wills, the mingled anguish and relief 
as she saw him turn upon his heel, and go. 
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Ah! how unready, how gauche she had shcflvn her- •• 
self 1 From the'beginning instead o i conciliating Site had 
provoked him. But how to make a plausible story out of, 
their adventure at all ? There was the deciding, the fatal 
difficulty! Her face burnt anew as she tried to think his 
thoughts, to imagine all that he might or must guess; as 
she remembered the glow of swift instinctive triumph with 
which he had recognised her, and realised from it some of 
the ideas that must have been his travelling companions 
all these weeks. 

No matter: let him think what he pleased 1 She sat 
there in the gathering dark; at one moment, feeling her¬ 
self oaught in the grip of a moral necessity that no 
rebellion could undo; and the next, childishly oatching 
to her heart the echoes and images of that miserable half- 
hour. 

No wonder he had been angry! 

‘ Lucy I ' 

Her name was sweetened to her ear for ever. He 
looked way-worn and tired; yet so eager, so spiritually 
alert. Never had that glitter and magic he carried about 
with him been more potent, more compelling. 

Alack 1 what woman ever yet refused to love a man 
beoause he .loved himself ? It depends entirely on how 
she estimates the force of his temptation. And it would 
almost seem as though nature, for her own secret reasons, 
had thrown a special charm round the egotist of all 
types, for the loving and the true. Is it that she is think-, 
ing of the raoe—must needs balance in it the forces* 
of death and life ? What matters the separate joy or 
pain 1 ■ 

Yes. Luoy would have given herself to, Manisty, 
not blind to risks, expecting thorns!—if it ‘had Seen 

possible. • , "• • ■ 

But it was not possible. She rose from her seat, ahd 
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' sternlyMismissed fier thoughts. She was no conscious thief, 
no willing trailor. Not even Eleanor ahSuid persuade her. 
, Eleanor was dying beoause she, Luoy, had stolen from 
Ber the affections of her inconstant lover. Was there any 
getting over that? None! The girl shrank in horror 


from the very notion of such a base and plundering 


happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


On the following morning when Lucy entered Eleanor’s 
room she found her giving some directions to Marie. 

* Tell Mamma Doni that we give up the rooms next 
week— Friday in next week. Make her understand.’ 

' Parfaitemcnt, Madame.’ And Marie left the room. 

Lucy advanced with a faoe of dismay. 

4 Ten days more 1—Eleanor.’ 

Eleanor tapped her lightly on the cheek, then kissed 
her, laughing. 

4 Are you too hot ? ’ 

4 Dear 1—don’t talk about me ! But you promised 
me to be gone before August.’ 

She knelt down by Eleanor’s bedside, holding her 
hands, imploring her with her deep blue eyes. 

‘Well, it’s only a few days more,’ said Eleanor, 
guiltily. 4 Do let’s take it leisurely 1 It’s so horrid to be 
hurried in one’s packing. Look at all these things 1 ’ 

She waved her. hand desperately . round the little 
room, choked up with miscellaneous boxes; then laid 


both hands on Luoy’s shoulders, coaxing and smiling at 


her like a child. 


Luoy soon convinced herself that it was of no use to 
argue. She must just submit, unless she werei prepared 
to go to lengths of self-assertion which might excite 
Eleanor and bring on a heart attaok. 
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So, Getting her teeth, she yielded. 

‘ Friday week, then—for the last, Iasi! dtiy 1—And Mr. 
. Manisty ? ’ 

She had risen from her l^nees and stood looking down 
at Eleanor. Her cheek had reddened, but Eleanor 
admired her stateliness. 

‘ Oh, we must keep Edward. We want him for courier. 
I gave you trouble enough, on the journey here.’ 

Lucy said nothing. Her heart swelled a little. It 
seemed to her that under all this sweetness she was being 
treated with a certain violence. She went to the balcony, 
where the breakfast had just boon laid, that she might 
bring Eleanor’s coffee. 

‘ It is just a little crude,’ Eleanor thought, uneasily. 
‘ Dear bird!—the net is sadly visible. But what can one 
do?—with so little time—so few ohances 1 Once part 
them, and the game is up I' 

So she used her weakness once more as a tyranny, 
this time for different ends. 

The situation that she dictated was certainly difficult 
enough. Manisty appeared, by her summons, in the 
afternoon, and found them on the loggia. Lucy greeted 
him with a cold self-possession. Of all that had happened 
on the previous day, naturally, not a word. So far indeed 
as allusions to the past were concerned, the three might 
just have travelled together from Marinata. Eleanor 
very flushed, and dressed in her elegant white dress and 
JTrench hat, talked* fast and well, of the country folk, the 
•padre parroco, the Contessa. Lucy looked at her with 
alarm, dreading the after fatigue. But Eleanor would 
not be managed; would have her way. 

Manisty, however, was no longer deceived. Lucy 
was award of some of the glances that he threw his* 
oousin. The trouble which they betrayed gave the girUa 
bitter satisfaction. 
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Presently she left them alone. After her disappear-' 
ance Eleanor turned to Manist-y with a smile. 

‘ On your peril—not another word to her f—till I give, 
you leave. That would finish it.' 

He lifted hands and shoulders in a despairing ges¬ 
ture ; but said nothing. In Luoy’s absence, however, 
then and later, he did not attempt to control his de¬ 
pression, and Eleanor was soon distracting and com¬ 
forting him in the familiar ways of the past. Before 
forty-eight hours had elapsed the relations between them 
indeed had resumed, to all appearance, the old and close 
intimacy. On his arm she crept down the road, to the 
Sassetto, while Lucy drove with the Contessa. Or 
Manisty read aloud to her on the loggia, while Luoy in 
the courtyard below sat chatting fast to a swarm of 
village children who would always henceforward asso¬ 
ciate her white dress and the pure oval of her face with 
their dreams of the Madonna. 

In their Ute-d-tiies, the talk of Manisty and Eleanor 
was always either of Luoy or of Manisty’s own future. 
He had been at first embarrassed or reluctant. But she 
had insisted, and he had at length revealed himself as 
in truth he had never revealed himself in the days of 
their early friendship. With him at least, Eleanor 
through all anguish had remained mistress of herself, and 
she had her reward. No irreparable word had passed 
between them. In silenoe the old life cease T to be, and a 
new bond arose. The stifled reproaches, the secret impa 7 
tienoes, the ennuis, the hidden anguish of those last weeks 
at Marinata were gone. Manisty, heed from the pressure 
of an unspoken claim which hie conscience half acknow¬ 
ledged and his will repulsed, was for his oopsin a new 
creature. He began to treat her as he had oreatel his 
fripnd Neal, with the same affectionate consideration, 
the same easy sweetness; even through all the torments 
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..that* Lacy made *bim suffer. 'His restlessness as a 
lover,—his exSellenoe as a friend,’—db *a man who 
knew him well had written of him in earlier days. As 
for the lover, discipline and penance had overtaken him. 
But now that Eleanor’s claim of another kind was dead, 
the friend in him had soope. Eleanor possessed him as 
the lover of Lucy more truly than she had ever yet done 
in the days when Bhe ruled alone. 

One evening finding her more feeble than usual, he 
implored her to let him summon a doctor from Borne 
before she risked the fatigue of the Mont Cenis journey. 

But she refused. ‘ If neoessary,’ she said, 4 1 will go to 
Orvieto. There is a good man there. But there is some 
one else you shall write to, if you like:—Beggie I Didn’t 
you see him last week ?' 

4 Certainly. Reggie and the first secretary left in 
charge, sitting in their shirt-sleeves, with no tempers to 
speak of, and the thermometer at 96. But Reggie was 
to get his holiday directly.' 

4 Write and catch him.’ 

4 Tell him to oome not later than Tuesday, pleaBe,’ 
said Lucy, quietly, who was standing by. 

4 Despot 1 ’ said Eleanor, looking up. 4 Are we really 
tied and bound to Friday ? ’ 

Luoy smiled and nodded. When she went away 
Manisty sat in a blaok silence, staring at the ground. 
Eleanor bit her lip, grew a little restless, and at last 
said: • 

* 4 She gives you no openings ? ’ 

Manisty laughed. 

4 Except for rebuffs! ’ he said, bitterly. 

4 Don’t provoke them l ’ 

4 How can I behave as though that—that scene had * 
never passed between us? In ordinary circumstances 
my staying on here would be an offenoe, of which she 
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might justly complain. I told her last night 1 would 
have gone—bht for your health.’ 

* When did you tell her ? ’ 

4 1 found her alone here for a moment before dinner^’ 

4 Well ? ’ 

Manisty moved impatiently. 

‘Oh! she was very calm. Nothing I say puts her 
out. She thought I might be useful 1—And she hopes 
Aunt Pattie will meet us in London, that she may bo 
free to start for New York by the 10th, if her friends go 
theta. She has written to them.’ 

Eleanor was silent. 

‘ 1 must have it out with her! ’ said Manisty presently 
under his breath. In his unrest he rose, that he might 
move about. HiB faoe had grown pale. 

‘No—wait till I give you leave,’ said Eleanor again, 
imploring. ‘ I never forgot—for a moment. Leave it to me.’ 

He came and stood beside her. She put out her hand, 
which he took. 

‘ Do you still believe—what you said ? ’ he asked her, 
huskily. 

Eleanor looked up smiling. 

4 A thousand times more! ’ she said, under her breath. 
‘ A thousand times more.’ 

But here the conversation reached an ir&passe. 
Manisty could not say— 4 Then why?—in Heaven's name 1' 
—for he knew why. Only it was not a why that he and 
Eleanor could discuss. Every hour he realised, more 
plainly with what completeness Eleanor held him in her 
hands. The situation was galling. But her sweetness 
and his own remorse disarmed him. To be helpless—and 
to be kind!—nothing else apparently remained to him. 

"The only gracious look Lucy had vouohsafocf him these 
two days had been in reward for some new arrangement 
of Eleanor's sofa which had given the invalid greater ease. 
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He fefcurnejl to his seat, smiling queerly. 

‘ Well, I am not tSe only person in di’sgface. Do you 
•notice how Benecke is treated ?' 

1 She avoids him ? ’ 

1 She never speaks to him if she can help it. I know 
that he feels it.’ 

‘ He risked his penalty,’ said Eleanor laughing. * I 
think he must bear it.’ Then in another tone, and very 
softly, she added— 

' Poor child 1 ’ 

Manisty thought the words particularly inappropriate. 
In all hiB experience of women he never remembered a 
more queenly and less childish composure than Lucy had 
been able to show him since their scene on the hill. ' It 
had enlarged all his conceptions of her. His passion for 
her was thereby stimulated and tormented, yet at the 
same time glorified in his own eyes. He saw-in her 
already the grande dame of the future—that his labour, his 
ambitions, and his gifts should make of her. 

If only Eleanor spoke the truth! 

The following day Manisty, returning from a late 
walk with Father Benecke, parted from the priest on the 
hill, and mounted the garden stairway to the loggia. 

Lucy was sitting there alone, her embroidery in her 
hands. 

She had not heard him in the garden; and when he 
.suddenly appeared she was not able to hide a certain 
•agitation. She got up and began vaguely to put away 
her silks and thimble. 

* I won’t disturb you,’ he said formally. 1 Has 
Elejnor qpt come back ? ’ 

For Efeanor had been driving with the Contessa. 

‘ Yes. But she has been resting since.’ 

‘‘Don't let me interrupt you/ he said again. 


H H 
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Then he looked at her lingers and their uncertain 
movements among the silks; at the face bent over the 
workbasket. 

‘ I want if I can to keep some bad news from my 
cousin,' he said abruptly. 

Lucy started and looked up. He had her face full 
now, and the lovely entreating eyes. 

. ‘ My sister is very ill. There has been another crisis. 
I might be summoned at any time.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’—she said, faltering. Unconsciously she moved 
a step nearer to him. In a moment she was all enquiry, 
and deep, shy sympathy—the old docile Lucy. ‘Have 
you had a letter? ’ she asked. 

‘ Yes, this morning. I saw her the other day when I 
passed through Rome. She knew me, but she is a wreck. 
The whole constitution is affected. Sometimes there are 
interval^, hut they get rarer. And each acute attack 
weakens her seriously.' 

1 It is terrible—terrible I ’ 

As she stood there before him' in her white dress 
under the twilight, he had a vision of her lying with shut 
eyes in his chair at Marinata; he remembered the first 
wild impulse that had bade him gather her, unconscious 
and helpless, in his armB. 

He moved away from her. For something to do, or 
say, he stooped down to look into her open workbasket. 

4 Isn’t that one of the Nemi terra-cottas 1 ’ 

He blundered into the question from sheer nervous¬ 
ness, wishing it unspoken the instant it was out. 

Luoy started. She had forgotten. How could she 
have forgotten I There in a soft bed of many-ooloured 
silks, wrapped tenderly about, yet so as to show the 
face and orown, was the little Artemis. The otters were 
beneath the tray of the box. But this fbr greater safety 
lay t>y itself, a thin fold of cotton-wool across its ffcce. 
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. in that (moment 0 # confusion when he had appeared on 
the loggia shef had somehow displaced «the cotton-wool 
without knowing it, and uncovered the head. 

• * Yes, it is the Artemis,’ she said, trying to keep her¬ 
self from trembling. 

Manisty bent without speaking, and took the little 
thing into his hand. He thought of that other lovelier 
head—her likeness ?— whereof the fragments were at 
that moment in a corner of his dressing-case, after 
journeying with him through the mountains. 

As for Lucy it was to her as though the little head 
nestling in his hand must somehow carry there the 
warmth of her kisses upon it, must somehow betray her. 
He seemed to hold a fragment of her heart. 

‘ Please let me put it away,’ she said hurriodly. * I 
must go to Eleanor. It is nearly time for dinner.' 

He gave it up silently. She replaced it, smoothed 
down her silks and her work, and shut the box. His 
presence, his sombre look, and watching eye, affected her 
all the time electrically. She had never yet been so near 
the loss of self-command. 

The thought of Eleanor calmed her. As she finished 
her little tusk, she paused and spoke again. 

‘ You won’t alarm her about poor Miss Manisty, with¬ 
out—without consulting with me ? ’ she said timidly. 

He bowed. 

' Would you rathar I did not tell her at all ? But if 
I have to go ? ’ # 

* ‘ Yes then—then you must.’ 

An instant—and she added hastily in a voice that 
wavered, * I am so very, very sorry-’ 

‘ Thank you. She often asks about you.’ 

He spoke with a formal courtesy, in his * grand 
manner.’ Her gleam of feeling had made him sensible 
of advantage, given him back self-confidence. 9 


II B 
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The soft flutter of her dress disappeared, and <he was' 
left to pace up ’and down the loggia in Alternations of 
hope and despair. He, too, felt with Eleanor that these , 
days were fatal. If he lost her now, he lost her for ever. 
She was of those natures in which a scruple only deepens 
with time. 

She would not take what should have been Eleanor's. 
There was the case in a nutshell. And how insist 
in these circumstances, as he would have done ve¬ 
hemently in any other, that Eleanor had no lawful 
grievance ? 

He felt himself bound and pricked by a thousand deli¬ 
cate liliputian bonds. The 4 regiment of women * was com¬ 
plete. He could do nothing. Only Eleanor- could help. 

The following day, just outside the convent gate, he 
met Lucy, returning from the village, whither she had 
been in quest of some fresh figs for Eleanor’s breakfast. 
It was barely eight o’clock, but the sun was already 
fierce. After their formal greeting, Luoy lingered a 
moment. 

% 

4 It’s going to be frightfully hot to-day,' she Baid, 
looking round her with a troubled face at the -'■glaring 
road, at the dusty patch of vines beyond it, at the burnt 
grass below the 
make Eleanor go next Friday ?—you won’t let her put 
it off—f6r anything ? ’ 

She turned to him, in entreaty, the "colour dyeing her, 
pure cheek and throat. ‘ 

‘ I will do what I can. I understand your anxiety,’ 
he said stiffly. . 

She opened the old door of the oourtyard and 
jfessed in before him. As he rejoined her. fire asked 
fclrfl in a low voioe—* 

'-‘Have you any more news t* 


garden wall. ‘ Mr. Mdftipty I—you will 
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‘YeS. I founS a letter at Selvapendente.last night. 
The state of things is better. There will *be no need I 
.hope to alarm Eleanor—for the present.’ 

* ' I am so glad 1 ’—The voioo hurried and then 
paused. 'And of course, for you too,’ she added, with 
difficulty. 

He said nothing, and they walked up to the inner 
door in silence. Then as they paused on the threshold, 
he said suddenly, with a bitter accent— 

* You are very devoted ! ’ 

She looked at him in surprise. Her young figure drew 
itself erect. ‘That isn’t wonderful—is it ?—with her ? ’ 

% 

Her tone pierced him. 

'Oh! nothing’s wonderful in women. You sot the 
standard so high—the men can’t follow.’ 

He stared at her, pale and frowning. She laughed 
artificially, but he oould see the breath hurrying under the 
blue cotton dress. 

4 Not at all I When it comes to the serious difficulties 
we must, it seems, apply to you. Eleanor is thankful 
that you will take her home. 

‘ Oh! I can be a deoent courier—when I put iny 
mind into it,’ he said angrily? ' That, I dare say, you’ll 
admit.’ 

‘ Of course. I shall,' she said, with a lip that smiled 
unsteadily. ‘I know it’ll be invaluable. Please, Mr. 
Manisty, let me pass. I must get Eleanor her breakfast.’ 
t But he still stood there, barring the way. 

• ‘ Then, Miss Foster, admit something else!—that I 

am not the mere intruder—the mere burden—that you 
took me for.' 

The rqpn-’s soreness expressed itself in every word, 
every movement. 

Lucy grew while. 

‘ For Eleanor’s sake, I am glad you came,’ she said 
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straggling for composure. But the digpity, t!ie pride' 
behind the agitation were so evident that he dared not 
go a stop further. He bowed, and let her pass. 

Meanwhile the Contessa was useful. After a very 
little observation, based on the suggestions of her letter 
from Rome, she divined the situation exactly. Her affec¬ 
tion and pity for Mrs. Burgoyne grew apace. Lucy she 
both admired and acquitted; while she half liked, half 
hated Manisty. He provoked her perpetually to judg¬ 
ment, intellectual and moral; and they fell into many 
a sparring which passed the time and made a shelter for 
the others. Her daughter had just left her; and the 
more she smarted, the more she bustled in and out of the 
village, the more she drove about the country, attending 
to the claims, the sicknesses, and the animals of distant 
contadini, the more she read her newspapers, and the 
more nimbly did her mind move. 

Like the Marchesa Fazzoleni, Bhe would have no 
pessimism about Italy, though she saw things in a Iobs 
poetic, more practical way. 

* I dare say the taxes are heavy—and that our officials 
and bankers and impiegati are not on as good terms as 
they might be with the Eighth Commandment,. Well! 
was ever a nation made in a night before? When 
your Queen oame to the throne, were you English so 
immaculate? You talk about our Socialists—have we 
any disturbances, pray, worse than ydbr disturbances in 
the twenties and thirties? The parroco says to md 
day after day: “ The African campaign has been the ruin 
of Italy! ” That’s only because he wants it to be so. 
The machine marches, and the people pay their tpxes, 
*and the farming improves every year, all thS same. A 
month or two ago, the newspapers were lull of the 
mobbing of trains starting with soldiers for Erythrea. 
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•Ye? alt that timd, if you went down into the Campo do’ 
Fiori you coflld find poems sold for a soldo, that only 
( the people wrote and the people read, that were as 
patriotic as the poor King himself.' 

‘ Ah! I know,’ said Manisty. ‘ I have seen some of 
them. The oddest, naivest things !—the metre of Tasso, 
the thoughts of a child—and every now and then the cry 
a poet.’ 

And he repeated a stanza or two from these broad¬ 
sheets of the war, in a rolling and musical Italian. 

The Contessa looked at him with cool admiration; 
and then aside, at Lucy. Certainly, when this English¬ 
man was taking pain6, his good-looks deserved all that 
could be eaid of them. That he was one of the 
temperaments to which other lives minister without large 
return—that she had divined at once. But, like Lucy, 
she was not damped by that. The Contessa had known 
few illusions, and only one romance; her love for her 
dead son. Otherwise she took the world as it came, and 
quarrelled with very few of its marked and persistent 
phenomena. 

They were sitting on a terrace beneath the north¬ 
western front of the Palazzo. The terrace was laid out 
in a formal garden. Fountains played; statues stood 
in rows; and at the edge cypresses, black against the 
evening blue and rose, threw baok the delicate dimness of 
the mountains, made their famess more far, and the gay 
foreground—olqfinders, geraniums, nasturtiums—more 

gay- 

Eleanor was lying on a deck-chair, smiling often, and 
at ease. Lucy sat a little apart, busy with her embroidery. 
She very seldom talked, but Eleanor oould not make a 
movement or ieel a want without her being aware of i^ 

' But, Madame, I cannot allow you to make an enemy 
ont of me l ’—said Manisty to the Contessa, resuming the 
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con vernation. 1 When you talk to me of this country and 
its futuro, wus prichez un converti.’ 

‘I thought 1, you were the Jonah of our day,’ Bhe said, 
with her abrupt and rather disdainful smile. 

Manisty laughed. 

'A Jonah who needn’t complain anyway that his 
Nineveh is too ready to hear him.’ 

* Where is the preaching ? ’ she asked. 

‘In the waste-paper basket,’ said Manisty, throwing 
away his cigarette. ‘Nowadays, apparently it is the 
prophets who repent.’ 

Involuntarily his eye wandered, sought for Lucy— 
witlid rew. She was liiddcn behind her work. 

* Oh 1 preaoh away,’ cried the Contessa. ‘ Take up 
your book again. Publish it. We can bear it.' 

Manisty searched with both hands for his matches ; 
his new cigarette between his lips. 

‘ My book, Madame ’—he said coolly—' outlivod the 
pleasure its author took in writing it. My cousin was 
its good angel; but not ovon she oould bring a blunder to 
port. Eleanor 1— n'est-cc pa* ? ’ 

He gathered a spray of oleander that grow near him, 
and laid it on her hand, like a caross. Eleanor’s emaci¬ 
ated fingers dosed upon it gently. She looked up, 
smiling. The Contessa abruptly turned away. 

* And besides—’ said Manisty. 

He puffed away steadily, with his gaze on the 
mountains. 

‘ I wait,’ said the Contessa. 

‘ Tour Italy is a witch,’ he said, with a sudden lifting 
of eyes and voice, ‘ and there are too many people that 
love her 1 ’ 

Lucy bent a little lower over her work. 

Presently the Contessa went away. * 

Eleanor lay with eyes closed and hands crossed, very 
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. white and still. They thought her asleep, for it was 
common with her now to fall into short bleeps of pure 
exhaustion. When they oocurred, those near her kept 
lender and generally silent watch, joining hands of pro¬ 
tection, as it were, round her growing feebleness. 

After a few minutes, however, Manisty bent across 
towards Lucy. 

‘ You urged me once to finish the book. But it was 
she who told me the other day she was thankful it had 
been dropped.’ 

He looked at her with the half irritable, half sensitive 
expression that she knew so well. 

‘ Of course,’ said Lucy, hurriedly. ' It was much beet.* 

She rose and stooped over Eleanor. 

‘ Dear I—It is getting late. I think I ought to call the 
carriage.’ 

1 Let me,’ said Manisty, biting his lip. 

'Thank you,’ said Lucy, formally. 'The coachman 
understood we should want him at Beven.’ 

When he oame baak, Lucy went into the house to 
fetch some wraps. 

Eleanor opened her eyes, which were singularly ani¬ 
mated and smiling. 

* Listen 1 ’ 


He stooped. 

* Be angry I ’ she said, laying a light grasp on his arm. 

* Be quite angry. Now—you may! It will do no harm.’ 

He sat beside Jier, his head bent; gloomily listening, 
Jill Lucy reappeared. 

But he took the hint, calling to his aid all his pride, 
and all his singular power of playing any r6le in his own 
drama that he might desire to play. He played it with 
energy, w$h desperation, counting meanwhile each hourt 
as it passed, having in view always that approaching mo¬ 
ment in London when Luoy would disappear within the 
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doors of the Porters’ house, leaving the butler to'ineefc the 
demands of anVelcome visitors with such equivalents of 
‘ Not at home ' as her Puritan scruples might allow ; till 
the newspapers should announce the safe sailing *of 
her steamer for New York. 

He ceased to propitiate her; he dropped embarrass¬ 
ment. He ignored her. He became the man of the 
world and of affairs, whose European interests and re¬ 
lations are not within the ken of raw young ladies from 
Vermont. He had never been more brilliant, more 
interesting, more agreeable, for Eleanor, for the Contessa, 
for Beneoke; for all the world, save one. He described 
his wanderings among the Calabrian highlands. He 
drew the peasants, the priests, the great landowners of 
the south still surrounded with their semi-feudal state; 
he made Eleanor laugh or shudder with his tales of the 
brigandage of the sixties; he talked as the artist and 
the scholar may of the Greek memories and remains of the 
Tarentine coast. Then he turned to English politics, to 
his own ohanoes, and the humours of his correspondence. 
The Contessa ceased to quarrel with him. The handsome 
Englishman with the oolour of a Titian, and the features 
of an antique, with his eloquence, his petulance, his oonceit, 
his charm, filled the stage, quickened the dull hours when¬ 
ever he appeared. Eleanor's tragedy explained itself. 
The elder woman understood and pitied. As for Lucy 
Poster, the Contessa’s shrewd eyes watched her with a new 
respect. At what stage, in truth, was the play, and hoy 
would it end ? . • 

Meanwhile for Luoy Foster alone, Manisty was not 
agreeable. He rose formally when she appeared; he 
planed her chair; he paid her all neoessary* courtesies. 

“But his conversation never included her. Her coming 
generally coincided—after she was ceremoniously pro¬ 
vided lot —-with an outbreak of talk between him and 
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•*'^51eano?, or between him and Benecke, more eager, ani¬ 
mated and interesting than before. But »Lucy had no 
•part in it. It was not the early neglect and incivility of 
t£e villa; it was something infinitely colder and more 
wounding; the frigidity of • disillusion and resentment, 
of kindness rebuffed and withdrawn. 

Lucy said nothing. She went about her day’s work 
as usual, making all arrangements for their departure, 
devoting herself to Eleanor. Every now and then she 
was forced to consult with Manisty as to arrangements 
for the journey. They spoke as mere acquaintances and 
no more than was necessary ; while she, when she was 
alone, would spend much time in a silent abstraction, 
thinking of her uncle, of the duties to which she was 
returning, and the lines of her future life. Perhaps in 
the winter she might do some teaohing. Several people 
in Greyridge had said they would employ her. 

And, all the time, during the night hours when she was 
thus wrestling down her heart, Manisty was oft&n pacing 
the forest paths, in an orgie of smoke and misery, cursing 
the incidents of the day, raging, doubting, suffering— as 
no woman had yet made him suffer. The more truly he 
despaired, the more he desired her. The strength of the 
moral life in her was a revelation, a challenge to all the 
forces of his own being. He was not accustomed to have 
to consider such things in women. It added to her a 
wealth, a rarity, which made the conquest of her the only 
•object worth purging in a life swept bare for the moment 
* of all other passions and zests. She loved him 1 Eleanor 
knew it; Eleaflor declared it. Yet in ten days’ time she 
would say,—‘ Good bye, Mr. Manisty ’ —with that calm 
brojv whieh he already foresaw as an outrage and offence 
to love, ^h! for some means to cloud those dear eyes-^ 
to make her weep, and let him see the tears 1 # 
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CHAPTER XXV 

' Hullo, Manisty!—is that you ? Ir this the place ? ’ 
The speaker was Reggie Brooklyn, who was dis¬ 
mounting from his bicycle at the door of the convent, 
followed by a clattering mob of village children, who had 
pursued him down the hill. 

‘ I say, what a weird place I ’ said Reggie, looking 
about him,—* and at the other end of nowhere. What on 
earth made Eleanor oome here ? ’ 

He looked at Manisty in perplexity, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, whioh frowned beneath his 
fair curls. 

‘ We wore here last year,’ said Manisty, ‘ on that little 
tour we made with the D.’s. Eleanor liked it then. She 
oorae here when the heat began, she thought it would be 
cool.’ 

‘You didn’t know where she was ten days ago*’ said 
the boy, looking at him queerly. ‘And General Muir 
didn’t know, for I heard from some one who had seen 
him last week.’ ✓ 

Manisty laughed. 

* All the same, she is here now/ he said drily. 

‘ And Miss Foster is here too ? * 

Manisty nodded., " • 

'* ‘ And you say that Eleanor is ill ? ’ • " 

c The young-man had still the same '"hostile, suspicious 
«r. • ‘ • 
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.* • liantety, who had been poking at the ground with his 
stick, looked up. Brooklyn mode a step Backward. 
m ' Very ill,’ he said, with a face of oonsternation. * And 
ndbody knew ? ’ 

‘ She would not let us know,’ said Manisty slowly. 
Then he added, with the authority of the older man, the 
man in charge—‘ now we are doing all we can. We 
start on Friday and pick up a nurse at Genoa. When 
we get home, of course she will have the best advice. 
Very often she is wonderfully bright and like herself. 
Oh 1 we shall pull her round. But you mustn’t tire her. 
Don’t stay too long.’ 

They walked into the convent together, Brooklyn all 
impatience, Manisty moody and ill at ease. 

* Beggie !—well met! ’ It was Eleanor’s gayest voioe, 
from the vine-leafed shadows of the loggia. Brooklyn sat 
down beside her, gazing at her with his troubled blue eyes. 
Manisty descended to the walled garden, and walked 
up and down there smoking, a prey to disagreeable 
thoughts. 

After half an hour or so Beggie came down to the 
convent gate to look out for the rioketty diligence whioh 
had undertaken to bring his. bag from Orvieto. 

Here he was overtaken by Lucy Foster, who seemed 
to have hurried after him. 

‘ How do you do* Mr. Brooklyn ? ’ He turned sharply, 
and let her see a countenance singularly discomposed. 

They looked attach pther a moment in silence. He 
acted with amazement ner growth in beauty, in expres¬ 
sion. But the sadness of the mouth and eyes tortured 
him afresh. 

< What is the matter with her ? ’ he said abruptly, 
dropping her timidly offered hand. 

‘ An old ilineal—mostly the heart,’ she said, wifli 
difficulty. * But I think the lungs are wrong too.’ 

‘ Why did she oome here—why did you let her ?' 
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The roughness of his tone, the burning of Us eyes ■ 
made her draw back. 

‘It seemed the best thing to do,’ she said, after a ( 
pause. ‘ Of course, it was only done because she 
wished it,' 

* Her people disapproved strongly! ’ 

‘ She would not consider that.’ 

‘And here in this rough place—in this heat—how have 
you been able to look after her ?' said the young man 
passionately. 

‘ We have done what we could,’ said the girl humbly. 

‘ The Contessa Guerrini has been very kind. We con¬ 
stantly tried to persuade her to let us take her home; 
but she couldn't bring herself to move.’ 

‘ It was madness,’ he said, between his teeth. ‘ And 
now—she lookB as though she were going to die 1 ’ 

He gave a groan of angry grief. Lucy turned aside, 
leaning her arm against the convent gateway, and her 
face upon it. The attitude was very touching; but 
Brooklyn only stared at her in a blind wrath. ‘ What 
did you ever come for ? '—was his thought-— 1 making 
mischief !—and robbing Eleanor of her due !—It was a 
bad bargain she wanted,—but she might have been 
allowed to have him in peace. What did you come 
meddling for ?' 

At that moment the door of the walled garden opened. 
Manisty came out into the courtyard. Brooklyn looked 
from him to Luoy with a tight li^, a fjeroe and flashing 
eye. * 

He watched them meet He saw Lucy’s quick ohange 
of attitude, the return of hardness and composure. 
Manisty approached her. They discussed some arrange¬ 
ment for the journey, in the cold times of mere acquaint¬ 
ance. Not % sign of intimacy in rhanner or words ; 
beyond the foroed intimacy of "those who have tot the 
moment a common task. 
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.• • Whew the short dialogue was over, Manisty mumbled 
something to Brooklyn to the effect that Father Benecke 
had some dinner lor him at the house at the foot of the 
hill. But he did not wait for the young man’s company. 
He hurried off with the slouching and yet swinging gait 
characteristic of him, his shoulders bent as it were under' 
the weight of his great head. The young man and the 
girl looked after him. Then Beggie turned impulsively. 

‘I suppose it was that beastly book—partly—that 
knocked her up. What’s he done with it ? ’ 

4 He has given it up, I believe. I heard him say so 
to Eleanor.’ 

‘And now I suppose he will condescend to go back to 
politics ? ’ 

4 1 know nothing of Mr. Manisty’s affairs.’ 

The young man threw her a glanoe first of distrust- 
then of something milder and more friendly. They 
turned back to the convent together, Lucy answering his 
questions as to the place, ihe people, the Contessa, and 
so forth. 

A step, quick and gentle, overtook them. 

It was Father Benecke who stopped and greeted them ; 
a venerable figure, as he bared his white head, and 
stood for a moment talking to Brooklyn under the great 
syoamore of the courtyard. He had now resumed Mb 
clerical dress ; not, indeed, the soutane ; but the common 
round oollar, and long black coat of the non-Catholic 
countries. The ltftle fact, perhaps, was typical of a 
general steadjong and settling of his fortunes after the 
anguish of his great catastrophe. 

Lucy hardly spoke to him. His manner was soft and 
depreoating. And Miss Foster stood apart as though she 
liked‘neither it nor him. When he left them, to enter ‘ 
the Convent, Beggid broke out:— * 

4 And how does oome to be here ? I declare it’s 
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the most extraordinary tangle! What’§ he doing in' 
there ? ’ • 

He nodded towards the building, whioh seemed to be, 
still holding the sunlight of the day, so golden-white it 
Bhone under the evening sky, and against the engirdling 
forest. 

‘ Every night—almost —he comes to read with Eleanor.’ 
The young man stared. 

‘ I say—is she—is she going to become a Catholic ? * 
Lucy smiled. 

‘You forget—don’t you? They’ve excommunicated 
Father Benecke.’ 


4 My word I—Yes !—I forgot. My chief was awfully 
excited about it. Well, I’m sure he’s well quit of them 1 ’— 
said the young man fervently. * They’re doing their level 
best to pull this oountry about everybody’s ears. And 
they’ll be the first to suffer—thank heaven !—^if they do 
upset the coach. And so it was Benecke that brought 
Manisty here ?' 

Lucy’s movement rebuked him; made him feel himself 
an impertinent. • ' 

‘I believe so,’ she said ooldly. • Good-night, Mr. 
Brooklyn. I must go in. There!—that’s the stage 
coming down hill.’ 

He went to tell the driver to set down his bag at the 
house by the bridge, and then he walked down the hill 
after the little rumbling carriage, his hands thrust into fee 
pockets of his blue flannel ooat. ' ' , 


4 She’s not going to marry him 1—I’ll bet anything 
she’s not! She’s a girl of fee right sort—she’s a brick, 
she is 1’—he said to himself in a miserable, a savage 
exultation, kicking the stones of fee road furiously 4<>wn 
'hill, after the disappearing diligence. ‘So tEat's how a 
wpman looks when her hejMi*g ?—OH 1 my God— 

Eleanor 1—my poor, poor Ele&ndr I * ^' " v *'• 
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„• An<^ before he knew what had happened to him, the 
young fellow found himself sitting in the darkness by the 
roadside, grappling with honest tears, tfiat astonished 
"and scandalised himself. 


Next day he was still more bewildered by the position 
of affairs. Eleanor was apparently so much better that 
he was disposed to throw soom on his own burst of grief 
under the starlight. That was the first impression. Then 
she was apparently in Manisty’s charge. Manisty sat with 
her, strolled with her, read to her. from morning till night. 
Never had their relations been more intimate, more 
affectionate. That was the second impression. 

Nevertheless, that some great change had taken 
place—above all in Eleanor—became abundantly evident 
to the young man’s quickened perception, before another 
twenty-foqr hours had passed away. And with this new 
sense returned the sense of irreparable tragedy. Eleanor 
stood alone—aloof from them alL The more unremitting, 
the more delicate was Manisty's care,'the more tender was 
Lucy’s devotion, the more plainly was Brooklyn aware of 
a pathetic, a mysterious isolation which seemed already 
to bring the chill of death into their little oompany. 

The boy’s pain flowed back upon him, ten-fold aug¬ 
mented. For seven or eight years he hod seen in Eleanor 
Burgoyne the woman of ideal distinction by whom he 
judged all other women. The notion of falling in love 
with her would have seemed to him ridiculous. But 

f \ Jm 

* his wife, whenever ha oould indulge himself in such a 
luxury, must be Hke her. Meanwhile he was most 
naSvely, most boyishly devoted to her. • . 

, jEtte sight of her now, environed si* it were by the 
ngjjjr. andjawful possibilities which her state suggested 
wad a touch v upo» the youngs plan’s nature, which seemed 
to tiffow aU itfl energie^into a fiery fusion,—oonoentrtrting 
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them upon a changed and poignant affection* which 1 
rapidly absorbed his whole being. His pi$y for her was 
almost intolerable, his bitterness towards Manisty 
almost beyond his control. All very well for him now 
to be the guardian of her decline 1 Whatever might 
be the truth about the American girl, it was plain enough 
that while she could still reckon on the hopes and 
chanoes of the living, Eleanor had wasted her heart and 
powers on an egotist, only to reap ingratitude, and the 
deadly fruit of 4 benefits forgot.’ 

What chafed him most was that he had bo. little time 
with her ; that Manisty was always there. At last, two 
days after his arrival, he got an hour to himself while 
Manisty and Father Benecke were walking, and Lucy 
was with the Contessa. 

He began to question her eagerly as to the future. 
With whom was she to pass the remainder of the year— 
and where ? ' 

4 With my father and Aunt Eat tie of course,’ said 
Eleanor, smiling. 4 It will be Scotland I Buppose till 
November—then London.’ • . 

He was silent for a few moments, the colour flooding 
his smooth fair face. Then he took her hand firmly, and 
with 'words and gestures that beoame him well, he 
solemnly asked her to marry him. He was not fit to tie 
her shoes; but he could take care of her; he could be 


her courier, her training companion, her nurse, her 
slave. He implored her to listen to hinj. What was her 
father to her—he asked her plainly—when had he - ever. 
considered he& as she should he considered ? Let her 
only trust herself to him. Never, never should she 
repent that ahe? had done Mmsuoh an inconceivable 
honour. Hang the diplomatic service 1 He had some 
money; With fiat 'own it would bp ’epfctagh, Hb would 
fnfcS her to Egypt or the Oape. "Jhat would letiycifcbr. 
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• • 

Elinor heard him very calmly. 

* You dear, dear boy! ’ she said, when he paused (or 
lack of breath. * You remind me of that pretty story — 
don’t you remember ?—only it was the other way about 
—of Lord Giffard and Lady Dufferin. He was dying— 
and she married him--that she might be with him to the 
end. That's right—for the woman. It’s her natural 
part to be the nurse. Do you think I’m going to let you 
ruin your career to come and nurse me ? Oh I you 
foolish Reggie! ’ 

But he implored her; and after a while she grow restless. 

* There’s only one thing in the world you can do for 
me 1—' she said at last, pushing him away from her in 
her agitation. 

Then reaching out from her sofa, she opened a 
drawer in a little table beside her, and took out a double 
photograph-case, folded together. She oponed it and 
held it out to him. 

‘ There 1—help me bring those two together, Reggie— 
and I’ll give,you even more of my heart than I do now 1' 

He stared, open-mouthed and silent, at the portraits, 
at the delicate, illumined face. 

‘Come here’—she said, drawing him back towards 
her. 1 Come and let us talk.’ 

e 

t 

< 

* * ' 

Meanwhile Manisty and Father Benecke were climbing 
the long hill, on the return from their walk. There had 
been no full confidence between these two. Manisty’s 
pride would not allow it. There was too sharp humilia¬ 
tion at present in the thought of that assurance with 
which he had spoken to Benecke by the river-side. 

r He-c^ose, therefore, When they were alone, rather to 
talk to tBe priest rtf his own affairs, of, his probable accept¬ 
ance of theiOld tkitbolio offers which had been mad^iim. 
Benecke did not went the perfunctory manner of his talk, 
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the half-mind that be gave to it. The priest’s ‘shrewd' • 
humility made.ne claims. He understood perfectly that’ 
the catastrophe of his own life could have no vital interest r 
for a man absorbed as Manisty was then absorbed. He 
submitted to its being made a topic, a passe-temps. 

Moreover, he forgave, he had always forgiven Manisty’s 
dominant attitude towards the forces which had trampled 
on himself. Often he had felt himself the shipwrecked 
sailor sinking in the waves, while Manisty as the cool 
spectator was hobnobbing with the wreckers on the 
shore. But nothing of this affected his love for the man. 
He loved him as Vanbrugh Neal had loved him ; because 
of a certain oharm, a certain indestructible youth and 
irresponsibility at the very heart of him, which redeemed 
half his errors. 


* Ah I my dear friend,’ Manisty was saying as they 
neared the top of the hill—with his largest and easiest 
gesture; ‘ of course you must go to Bonn; you must do 
what they want you to do. The Old Catholios will make 
a great deal of you. It might have been mx\oh worse.’ 

* They are very Mnd, But one transplants badly at 

sixty-six,’ said the priest mildly, thinking perhaps of; his 
little home in the street of his Bavarian town, of the 
pupils he should see ho more, of the old sister who had 
deserted him. " #; *’• 


1 Your book has been the success,’ said Mamsty, im¬ 
patiently, ‘ For you sfid what you meant to say—you hit 
your mark. As for me—wall, never mind 1 - l oame: out 
in too hot a temper; the men 1 saw first were too plausible; 
the facts have been too many form*., jfomatter. * I#was 
an adventure like any other. I don’t regret iii“ In 
iteelf r it gave <aw some exciting moments, and,—if l-tais- 
t*ok the baAtle bere—I shat! shU fight ^he Englbh ba^i 
all the bettor for fie experience l; AM&M done So¬ 


to fresh woods and pastures aew 1; 


n»* 


iry.-K 


» V * 


1 
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’ W priest looked at his handsome reckless air, with a 
mixture of indulgence and repulsion. Manisty was ‘ an 
honourable man,’ of many gifts. • If certain incalculable 
elements in his character could be controlled, place and 
fame were probably before him. Compared with him, 
the priest realised profoundly his own meaner, obscurer 
destiny. The humble servant of a heavenly patria, of an 
unfathomable truth, is no match for these intellectual 
soldiers of fortune. He does not judge them ; he often 
feels towards them a strange forbearance. But be would 

sooner die than change parts! 

• % % 

■ As the convent came in sight, Manisty paused. 

' You are going in to see her ? ’ * • * • 

The priest assented. 

' Then I will come up later.' ‘ 

They parted, and Father Benecke sintered the convent 
alone. 

Five days more! Would anything happen—or 
nothing? Manisty’s wounded vanity held him at arm’s 
length; Miss Foster could not forgive him. But the 
priest knew Eleanor's heart; and what else he did not 
know he divined. All resfed with the American girl, 
with the wounded tenderness, the upright independence 
Of ^ .nature, which, as the priest frankly confessed to him- 
self. he did not understand. 

He was not, indeed, without prioks of conscience with 
regard to her. Supposing that she ultimately yielded? 
It was .he who would have precipitated the solution ; 
he who would in tenth have given her to Manisty. Might 
he not, in so doing, have suoooured the one life only to 
iaak.tfee other ? Were Manisty’® the hands in which to 
place a personality so noble ind so trusting as that of the 
young girl ?»: 1 a - • V . # 

-:But these qualms did not last long. As 1 we have seen 
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he had an invincible tenderness for Mahisty. And in'his' 
priestly view yromen. were the adjunota and. helpers of 
men. Woman is bom to trouble; and the risks that she ( 
must take grow with her. Why fret about the less oi 
moro ? His own spiritual courage would not have shrunk 
from any burden that love might lay upon it. In his 
Christian stoicism—the man of the world might have 
called it a Christian insensibility—he answered for Lucy. 

Why suppose that she would shrink, or ought tp 
shrink? Eve's burden is anyway enormous; and the 
generous heart scorns a grudging foresight. 

As to Mrs. Burgoyne—ah 1 there at least he might be 
sure that he bad not dared in vain. While Lucy was 
steel to him r Eleanor not only forgavo him, but was 
grateful to him with a frankness that only natures so 
pliant and bo sweet have the gift to show. In a few 
hours, as it seemed to him, she had passed from fevered 
anguish into a "State which held him often spellbound 
before her, so consonant was it to the mystical instincts 
of his own life. He thought of her with the tenderest 
reverence, the most sacred rejoicing. Through his inter¬ 
course with her, moreover, while he guided and’sustained 
her, he had been fighting His own way back to the sure 
ground of spiritual hope and confidence. €k>d had not 
withdrawn from him the divine message I He was about 
to step forth into the wilderness; but this light went 
with him. 

On the stairs.leading to Mrs. Burgpyne's rooms he 
met Reggie Brooklyn coming doyra. The young man’s 
face was pale and strained- The ^priest asked him a 
question, but he ran past without an answer. 

, Eleanor wasidone on the loggia. It was past eight 
oiclook, and the trees in the poUrtyard and alongrihe read 
wereelive with fire-flies. Overhead wa/the dear incom¬ 
parable sky, fain t.ly prickedwith the first gtars- Boofctone 
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• waS singing * Santa Lucia' in the distance; and there was 
the twanging *of a guitar. 

t ‘ Shall I go away ? ’ he said, standing beside her. 
fc You wished me to come. But you are fatigued.’ 

She gave him her hand languidly. 

* Don’t, go. Father. But let me rest a little.' 

‘ Pay me no attention,’ he said. ‘ I have my offioe.’ 

He took out his breviary, and there was silence. 

After a while, when lie could no longer see even the 
red letters of his little book and was trusting entirely to 
memory, Eleanor said, with a sudden clearness of voioe,— 

‘ A strange thing happened to me to-day, Father. I 
thought I would tell you. For many many years I have been 
haunted by a kind of recurrent.vision. I think it must 
have come, to begin with, from the influence of a clergyman 
—a very stern, imaginative, exacting man—who prepared 
me for confirmation. Suddenly I see the prooession of 
the Cross; the Lord in front, with the Crown of Thorns 
dripping with blood; the thieves following; the crowd, the 
daughters of Jerusalem. Nothing but that—but always 
very vivid, the colours as bright as the colours of a Van 
Eyck—and bringing with it an extraordinary sense of 
misery and anguish—of everything that one wants to for¬ 
get and refuse in life. The man to whom I trace it was a 
saint, but a forbidding one. He made me afraid of him ; 
afraid of Christianity. I believed, but I never loved. And 
when his influence was withdrawn, I threw it all behind 
me, in a great l^urry. But this impression remained— 
like a nightmare. I remember Jhe day I was presented; 
there, in the midst of all the feathers and veils and coro¬ 
nets, was the vision,—and the tumult of ghastly and crush¬ 
ing thoughts that spread from it. I remember hating 
Clf ristiafcity that day; and its influence in the world. • 

. ‘ Last night, ju^t before the dawn, I looked out; and 
there^was the vision again, sweeping over the fores ts,*and 
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up into the clouds that hung over Monte A/niata.* And i" 
hated it no moi^. There was no accompanying horror. 
It seemed to me as natural as the woods; .as the just- < 
kindling light. And my own soul seemed to be rapt into 
the procession- -tho dim and endless procession of all 
times and nation^—and to pass away with it,—I knew 
not where. . . . 

Her voice fell softly, to a note of dream. 

1 That was an omen,’ lie said, after a pause, ‘ an omen 
of peaoe.’ 

‘I don’t know,-but it soothed! As to what may be 
true, Father,—you can’t be certain any more than I! 
But at least our dreams are true—to us.' ‘ We make 
the heaven we hope indeed our home l ’ All to the good if 
we wake up in it after all 1 If not, tho dream will have 
had its own use here. Why should we fight bo with our 
ignoranoe ? The point is, as to the quality of our dreams 1 
The quality of mine was onoe all dark—all misery. Now, 
there is a change,—like the chango from London drizzle 
and rain to the clearness of this sky, which gives beauty 
to everything beneath it. But, for me, it is not the first 
time—no, not the first-’ 

The words were no longer audible, her hands pressed 
against each other, and he traced that sudden rigidity in 
her dim faoe whioh meant that she was defending herself 
against emotion. 

' It is all true, my friend,’ he said, bending over her,— 
* the gOBpel of Christ. You would be happier if you oould 
aooept it simply.’ • * 

She opened her eyes, smiling, but she did not reply. 
She was always $ager that he should read and talk to her, 
and she rarely argued. But he never felt that, intellec¬ 
tually he had muoh hold upon her. Her mind ribemed to 
him to be moving elusively. in a sphere remote and 
charaoteristio, whore he oould seldom follow. Mrima 
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'natiiraAter Christiana; yet with a most stoic readiness to 
faoe the great uncertainties, the least flattering possibilities 
.of existence so she often appeared to him. 

Presently she dragged herself higher in her chair to 
look at the moon rising above the eastern mass of the 
convent. . 

‘ It all gives me such extraordinary pleasure! ’ she 
said, as though in wonder— 4 The moon—the fire-flies— 
those beautiful woods—your kindness—Lucy in her white 
dress, when I see her there at the door. I know how 
short it must be; and a 'few weeks ago I enjoyed nothing. 
What mystery are we part of ?—that moves and changes 
without our will. I was muoh touched, Father, by all you 
Baid to me that great, great day;- but I was not oonsoious 
of yielding to you; nor afterwards. Then, one night, I 
went to sleep in one mind; I woke up in another. The 
" grace of God," you think?—or the natural welling back of 
the river, little by little, to its natural bed ? After all I 
never wilfully hurt or defied, anybody before—that I can 
remember. But what are “ grace “ and “ nature ” more 
than words ? There is a Life,—which bur life perpetually 
touches and guesses at—like a child fingering a dosed 
room in the dark. What else do we know ? ’ 

* We know a great deal more,’ he said firmly. 1 But I 
don't want to weary you by talking.’ 

4 You don’t weary me. Ah 1 ’ —her voioe leapt— 1 what 
is true—is the “dying to live" of Christianity. One 
.moment, you hav* the weight of the worW upon you; the 
• next, as it were, you dispose of the world and all in it. 
Just an act of the will 1—and the thing verifies itself like 
any chemical experiment. Let me go on—go on!’ 
she. said, # with mystical intensity; ‘ If the due is 
anywhere* it is there,—so far my mind goes with you* 
Other rimes peroefve it through other forms. But Christ 
offered to tis.' • ' ' 1 ' 
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‘ My dear friend,’ said the priest tenderly—‘He offers'- 
us Himself.' « ‘ * 

She smiled, most brightly. t 

4 Don’t quarrel with me—with my poor words. He is 
there— there ! ’—she said under her breath. 

And he saw the motion of her white fingers towards 
her breast. 

Afterwards he sat beside her for some time in silence, 
thinking of the great world of Borne, and of Mb long con¬ 
flict there. 

Form after form appeared to him of those men, stupid 
or acute, holy or worldly, learned or ignorant, who at the 
heart of Catholicism are engaged in that amazing struggle 
with knowledge wMch perhaps represents the only condi¬ 
tion under which knowledge—the awful and irresistible— 
can in the long run safely incorporate itself with the 
dense mass of human life. He thought of scholar after 
scholar crushed by the moBt inoompetent of judges; this 
man silenced by a great post, that man by exile, one 
through the best of his nature, another through the worst. 
He saw himself sitting side by side with one of the most 
eminent theologians of the Roman Church; he reoalled 
the little man, black-haired, lively, oorpulent, a trifle 
underhung, with a pleasant lisp and a merry, eye; he 
remembered the incredible conversation, the sense of 
difficulty and shame under which he had argued some of 
the common-places of biology and primitive history, as 
educated 1 Europe understands them; th^ half patronising^ 
half impatient glibness of the other.— ' • 

4 Oh! you know better, my son,- than I. how to argue 
these things; you are more learned, of course. But it is 
only a matter for the Cateohism after all. Obey, my 
friend, obey 1—there is no more to be said.’ 

: i Andhis own voice—tremulous; 

: 1 1 would obey if I could. But unhappy as ‘I fon , to 
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•■betray fcuths that* are as evident to me as the sun in 
heaven would make me still unhappier* -The fate that 
^threatens me is frightful. Aber ich kann fiicht anders. 
The truth holds me in a vice.’— ; 

* Let me give you a piece of counsel. You sit too dose 
to ySur books. You read and re^l,—you spin yourself into 
your own views like a cocoon. Travel—hear what others 
say—above all, go into retreat I No one need know. It 
would do you much good.’ 

‘ Eminence, I don’t only study; I pray and meditate; 
I take pains to hear all that my opponents say. But my 
heart stands firm.’ 

* My son, the tribunal of the Pope is the tribunal of 
Christ. You are judged ; submit l If not, I am sorry— 
I regret deeply—but the consequence is oertain.’ 

And then his own voice, in its last wrestle— 

‘ The penalty that approaches me appears to me more 
terrible the nearer it comes. Like the Preacher—■" I have 
jpdged him happiest who is not yet bom, nor doth he see 
the ills that are done under the sun.” Eminence, give 
me yet a little time.’ 

'A fortnight—gladly. But that is the utmost limit. 
My son, make the “ sacrifidum intellectus I "—and make 
it willingly.’ 

Ah!—and then the yielding, and the treachery, and 
the last blind stroke for truth! — • 

What was it which had undone him—-which was now 
strangling the cental and moral life of half Christen* 
•dom! . 

Was it the certainty of the Boman Church; that con¬ 
ception of life which stakes the all of life upon the carnal 
and outward; upon a date, an authorship, a miracle, an 
ewnt? * ... * .• 1 

Perhaps his otfn certainty, at bottom, had not beei^so 
very efferent. 
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But here, beneath his eyes, in this dyiqg wonftn, was* 
another certainty; erect amid all confusion; a certainty 
of the spirit. , 

And looking along the future, he saw the battle of the 
certainties, traditional, scientific, moral, ever more defined; 
and believed, like all the rost of us, in that particular 
victory, for whioh he hoped 1 

Late that night, when all their visitors were gone, 
Eleanor showed unusual animation. She loft her Bofa; 
she walked up and down their little sitting-room, giving 
directions to Marie about the journey homo; and at lost 
she informed them with a gaiety that made mock of 
their opposition that she had made all arrangements to 
start very early the following morning to visit tho doctor 
in Orvieto who had attended her in Juno. Lucy protested 
and implored, but soon found that everything was settled, 
and Eleanor was determined. She was to go alone with 
Marie, in the Contessa’s carriage, starting almost with the 
dawn so as to avoid the heat: to spend the hot noon 
under shelter at Orvieto; and to rotum in'the evening. 
Lucy pressed at least to go with her. So it appeared had 
the Contessa. But Eleanor would have neither. * I drive 
most days, and it does me no harm,’ she said, almost with 
temper. * Do let me alone 1 ’ 

When she returned, Manisty was lounging under the 
trees of the courtyard waiting for her. He had spent a 
dull and purposeless day, whioh for a men of his character, 
and in his predicament had been hard to bear. His' 
patienoe was ebbing; his disappointment and despair 
were fast getting beyond control. AU this Eleanor saw 
in his faoe as she dismounted. ( t 

* Lucy, who had been watching for her all the after* 
notfra, was at the moment for some reason or other with 
Beggie in the village. 
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Eleanor, with * her hand on Marie's arm, tottered 
across the courtyard. At the convent door her strength 
failed her. She turned to Manisty. 

'I can’t walk up these stairs. Do you think you 
could carry mo ? I am very light.’ 

Struck with sudden emotion he threw his arms 
round her. She yielded like a tired child. He, who had 
instinctively prepared himsolf for a certain weight, was 
aghast at the ease with which he lifted her. Her head, 
in its pretty black hat, fell against his breast. Her eyes 
closed. Ho wondered If she had fainted. 

He carried her to her room, and laid her on the sofa 
there. Then he saw that she had not fainted, and that 
her eyes followed him. As he was about to leavo bor to 
Marie, who was moving about in Lucy’s room next door, 
she touched him on the arm. 

‘ You may speak again—to-morrow,’ she said, nodding 
at him with a friendly smile. 

His faoe in its sudden flash of animation reflected the 
permission. He pressed her hand tenderly. 

4 Was your doctor useful to you ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes; it is hard to think as much of a prescrip¬ 
tion in Italian as in English—but that’s one’s insular 
way.' 

‘ Ho thought you no worse ?' 

4 Why should one believe him if he did ? ’ she said 
evasively, 4 No one knows as much as oneself. Ah I 
there is Lucy. I jjhink you must bid us good-night. I am 
.‘too tired fdr talking.’ 

Aa he left the room Eleanor settled down happily on 
her pillow. 

4 The first and only time I ’ she thought. 4 My heart 
09 his—Ay arms round his neck. There must b# 
impressions that ofitlast all others. I shall manage to jut 
them ah away at the end—but that.’ 
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Whpn Lucy came in, Bhe doclareil shg was hot Very 
much exhausted*. As to the doctor she was silent. 

But that night, whon Lucy had been for some time in, 
bod, and was still sleepless with anxiety and sorrow, the 
door opened and Eleanor appeared. She was in her 
usual white wrapper, and,her fair hair, now muoh touohod 
with grey, was loose on her shoulders. 

* Oh ! can I do anything ? ’ cried Lucy, starting up. 

Eleanor carps up to her, laid a hand on her shoulder, 
bade her ‘ be still,’ and brought a chair for herself. She 
had put down her candle on a table which stood near, 
and Lucy could see the sombr e agitation of her faoo. 

4 How long ? ’ she said, bending over the girl— 4 how 
long are you going to break my heart and his ? ’ 

The words were spoken with a violence which 
convulsed her whole frail form. Lucy sprang up, and 
tried to throw her arms round her. But Eleanor shook 
her off. 

4 No—no 1 Let us have it out. Do you see ? ’ She 
lot the wrapper slip from her shoulders. She showed 
the dark hollows under the wasted collar-bones, the 
knife-like shoulders, the absolute disappearance of all that 
had once made the difference between grace and emacia¬ 
tion. She held up her hands before the girl’s terrified 
eyes. The skin was still white and delicate, otherwise 
they were the hands of a skeleton. 

4 You can look at that,' she said fieroely, under her 
breath—‘ and then insult me by refusing to marry the, 
man you love, because you choose to remember that I 4 
was once in love with him! It is an outrage to associate 
such thoughts with me—as though one should make a 
rival of somoono in her shroud. It hurts and tortures me 
“every hour to know that you have such notiofis in your 
mind. It holds me back from peaoe—*t chains me down 
to the flesh, and to earth.’ 
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^Eldftnor oried the girl in entreaty, catching at her 
hands. But Eleanor stood film. 

'Tellme,’ sho said peioiuptoiih —‘answer mo truly, 
as one must answer people in tny state jou do love 
him ? If J liad uot been horo—if 1 had not stood in 
your way—you would have allqjvcd him his chance—you 
would have married him ? 

Lucy bont her head upon her knees, forcing herself to 
composure. 

' How can I answer that ? I can nevor think of him, 
except as having brought pain to you.' 

‘Yes, dear, you can,’ ciied Eleanor, throwing herself 
on her knees and folding tho girl in her arras. ‘ You can! 
It is no fault of hig that 1 am hke this—nono—none! 
The dootor told mo this aflornoon that tho respite last 
year was only apparent. Tho mischief has always been 
there—the end quite certain. All my dreams and disap¬ 
pointments and foolish woman’s notions have vanished 
from me like smoke. There isn’t one of them left. 
What should a woman in my condition do with such 
things’ But what is left is love—for you and him. Oh! not 
the old love,’ she said impationtly—persuading, harangu¬ 
ing herself no loss than Lucy—' not an ounce of it! But a 
love that suffers so—iu his suffering and yours 1 A love 
that won't let me rest \ that is killing mo before the time 1 ’ 

She began to walk wildly up and down. Lucy sprang 
up, threw on some clothes, and gradually persuaded her 
JiO go back to hy own room. When Bhe was in bod 
Ugain, utterly exhausted, Lucy’s face—bathed in tears— 
approached hers: 

‘ Tell me what to do. Have I ever refused you any¬ 
thing?’ 

The morning broke pure aud radiant over the village 
and the forest. The great slopes of wood were in a deep 
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and misty shadow; the river, shrunk to a f thread again, 
scaroely chattered with its stones. A fresh wind 
wandered through the trees and over the new-reaped 
fields. 

The Angelus hod been rung long ago. There was 
the bell beginning for Mass. Luoy slipped out into a cool 
world, already alive with all the primal labours. The 
children and the mothers and the dogs were up; the 
peasants among the vines; the men with their peaked 
hats, the women shrouded from the sun under the heavy 
folds of their cotton head-gear; turned and smiled as 
she passed by. They liked the Signorina, and they were 
aoeustomed to her early walks. 

On the hill she met Father BeDecke ooming up to 
Msbs. Her choek reddened, and she stopped to speak 
to him. 


‘ You are out early, Mademoiselle ? ’ 


‘ It is the only time to walk.’ 


‘ Ah 1 yes—you are right.’ 

At which a sudden thought made the priest start. 



looked down. But this time, he at least was innocent 1 


‘You are coming in to tea with us this afternoon, 
Father ? ’ 


‘ If Mademoiselle does me the honour to invite me.' 


The girl laughed. 

‘ We shall expect you.' 

Then she gave him her hand—a shy yet kind look 
from her beautiful eyes, and went hgr way. She ha^ 
forgiven* him, an^ the priest walked on with a cheered 
mind. 


Meanwhile Lucy pushed her way into the fastnesses 
of the Sassetto. In its very heart she found a green- 
overgrown spot where the rooks made a sort* of paWal 
tdjair; one great block leaning forwaift overhead; a flat 
seat, and mossy arms on either side. 
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’ Here she ^eated herself. The winding path ran above 
her head. She could be perceived from it, but at this 
, hour what fear of passers by ? 

She gave herself up to the rush of memory and fear. 

She had travelled far in these four months! 

* Is this what it always me^ns ?—coming to Europe ? ’ 
she asked herself with a laugh that was not gay, while 
her fingers pulled at a tuft of hart’s-tongue that grew in a 
crevice beside her. 

And then in a flash she looked on into her destiny. 
She thought of Manisty with a yearning, passionate 
heart, and yet with a kind of terror; of the rich, incalcul¬ 
able, undisciplined nature, with all its capricious and 
self-willed power, its fastidious demands, its practical 
weakness; the man’s brilliance and his folly. She 
envisaged herself laden with the responsibility of being 
his wife ; and it seemed to her beyond her strength. One 
moment he appeared to her so much above and beyond 
her that it was ridiculous he should stoop to her. The 
next she felt, as it were, the weight of his life upon her 
hands, and told herself that she could not bear it. 

And then—and then—it was all very well, but if she 
had not come—if Eleanor had never seen her- 

Her head fell back into a mossy comer of the rock 
Her eyes were blind with tears. From the hill came the 
rumble of an ox-waggon with the shouts of the drivers. 

Bat another sound was nearer; the sound of a man's 
Btep upon the p|fh. An exclamation—a leap—and before 
she could replace the hat she had taken off, or hide the 
traces of her tears, Manisty was besitfe her. 

She sat up, staring at him in a bewildered silence. 
Hf too was silent,—only she saw the labouring of his 

breath- * 

But at last— 

4 1 will not force myself upon you,’ he said, in a voice 
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haughty and self-restrained, that barely reached her ears.' 
‘ I will go at opoe if you bid me go.’ 

Then, as she still said nothing, he came nearer. , 
1 You don’t send me away ? ’ 

She made a little despairing gesture that said, 'I 
can’t! ’—but so sadly, that it did not encourage him. 

‘ Luoy! ’—he said, trembling—‘ are you going to take 
the seal off my lips—to give me my chance at last ? ’ 

To that, only the answer of her eyes,—so sweet, so 
full of sorrow. 

He stooped above her, his whole nature torn between 
love and doubt. 

‘ You hear mo,’ he said, in low, broken tones— 1 but 
you think yourself a traitor to listen ? ’ 

* And how could I not ? ’ she cried, with a sudden sob. 
And then she found her speech ; her heart unveiled itself. 

‘ If I had never, never come !—It iB my fault that she 
iB dying—only, only my fault 1 ’ 

And she turned away from him to hide her face and 
eyes against the rock, in such an agony of feeling that he 
almost despaired. 

He controlled himself sharply, putting aside passion, 
collecting his thoughts for dear life. 

‘ You are the most innooent, the most true of tender 
friends. It is in her name that I say to you—Lucy, be 
kind 1 Lucy, dare to love me! ’ 

She raised her arm suddenly and pointed to the ground 
between them. . * 

‘ There ’—she said under her breath, ‘ 1 see her there 1— 
lying dead be twee# os 1 * ■* 

He was struck with horror, realising in what a grip 
this sane and simple nature must feel itself before it could 
break into such expression. What could he do kr say? 
He seated himself beside her, he tftok her hands by 
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‘ Ltcy, I jjnow what you mean. I won’t pretend that 

I don’t know. You think that I ought*t* have married 
, my cousin—that if you had not been there, I should have 
married her. I might,—not yet, but after some time,—it is 
quite true that it might have happened. Would it have 
maJle Eleanor happy ? You ^aw me at the villa— as I 
am. You know well, that even as a friend, I constantly 
disappointed her. There seemed to be a fate upon us 
which made me torment and wound her when I least 
intended it. I don’t defend myself,—and Heaven knows 
I don’t blame Eleanor! I have always believed that 
these things are mysterious, predestined -matters of 
temperament deeper than our will. I was deeply, 
sincerely attached to Eleanor—yet!—when you came — 
after those first few weeks— the falsity of the whole 
position flashed upon me. And there was the book. It 
seemed to me sometimes that the only way of oxtricating 
us all was to destroy the book, and--and—all that it 
implied—or might have been thought to imply,— ’ he 
added hurriedly. ‘ Oh ! you needn't tell me that I was 
a blundering and selfish fool! We havo all got into a 
horrible ooil—and I can’t pose before you if I would. 
But it isn’t Eleanor that would hold you back- from 
me, Lucy—it isn’t Eleanor 1—answer me 1—you know 
that?’ 

He held her almost roughly, scanning her face in an 
agony that served him well. 

Her lips moyed piteously, in words that he could not 
hear. But her hands lay passive in his grasp; and he 
hastened on. * 

* Ever since that Nemi evening, Lucy, I have been a 
new creature. I will tell you no lies. I won’t say that 
I neyer %oved any woman before you. I will have tfb 
secrete from y8u—you shall know all, if you yant 
to know. But I do say that every passion I ever Iniew 
* * _ K K 2 
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in my first youth seems to me now a mere apprenticeship to 
loving you! Yofi have become my life —my very heart. 
If anything is to be made of a fellow like me—it’s you 
that'll give me a chance, Lucy. Oh! my dear—don’t 
turn from mol It’s Eleanor’s voice speaks in mine— 
listen to us both ! ’ » 

Her colour came and went. She swayed towards 
him, fascinated by his voice, conquered by the mere 
exhaustion of her long struggle, held in the grasp of that 
compulsion which Eleanor hod laid upon her. 

ManiBty perceived her weakness; his eyes flamed; 
his arm dosed round her. 

1 1 had an instinct—a vision,’ he said, almost in her 
ear, * whon I set out. The day dawned on me like a day 
of consecration. The sun was another sun—the earth 


reborn. I took up my pilgrimage again—looking for 
Lucy -as I have looked for her the last six weeks. And 
everything led mo right—the breeze and the woods and 
the birds. They were all in league with me. They 

pitied me—they told me whero Lucy was-’ 

The low, rushing words ceased a moment. Manisty 
looked at her, took both her hands again. 

‘ But they couldn’t tell me ’—ho murmured—‘ how to 
please her—how to make her kind to mo—make her listen 
to me. Lucy, whom shall I go to for that ? ’ 

She turned away hor face; her hands released them¬ 
selves. Manisty hardly breathed till she said, with a 
trembling mouth, and a little sob now a$d then between 
the words— 

‘It is all so strange to mo— bo strange and so*—so 
doubtful! If there were only someone here from my own 


people,—someone who could advise me! Is it wise for ypu 
-* for us both ? You know I’m so different from jrau-r-and 
you’JJ. find it out perhaps, more and more? And if you did 
—and were discontented with me—I can’t be sure that I 
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cb\ild always fit ipyself to you. I was brought up so that— 
that—I can’t always be as easy and pleasant other girls, 
l^y mother—she stood by herself often—and I with her. 
She was a grand nature—but I’m sure you would have 
thought her extravagant—and perhaps hard. And often 
I feel as though I didn’t know myself,—what there might 
be in me. I know I’m often very stubborn. Suppose— 
in a few years-’ 

Her eyes came back to him; searching and interro¬ 
gating that bent look of his, in which her whole being 
seemed held. 

What was it Manisty saw in her troubled face that 
she could no longer conceal ? He made no attempt to 
answer her words ; there was another language between 
them. He gave a cry. He put forth a tender violence ; 
and Lucy yielded. She found herself in his arms; and 
all was said. 

Yet when she withdrew herself, she was in tears. 
She took his band and kissed it wildly, hardly knowing 
what she was doing. But her heart turned to Eleanor; 
and it was Eleanor’s voioe in her ears that alone 
commanded and absolved her. 

As they strolled home, Manisty’s mood was of the 
wildest and gayest. He would hear of no despair about 
his cousin. 

‘ We will take her home—you and I. We will get the 
^ery best advice^ It isn’t—it shan’t be aB bad as you. 
Uink! ’ 

And out of mere reaction from her %eeks of anguish, 
she believed him, she hoped again. Then he turned to 
speqplate on the voyage to America he must now 
make, on 4ris first interviews with Greyridge and Uncle* 
Ben. 

4 Shall I make a good impression ? How shall 1 be 
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received ? lam certain you gave your t uncle *the worst 
accounts of vpe.’ 

‘I guess Uncle Ben will judge for himself,’ she said, 
reddening; thankful all ihe same to remember that 
among hex - uncle’s reticent, old-fashionod ways noqe was 
more marked than his habit of destroying all but an 
infinitesimal fraction of his letters. ‘ He read all those 
speechos of yours, last year. You’ll have to think—how 
you’re going to get over it.’ 

‘ Well, you have brought me on my knees to Italy,’ 
he said, laughing. ‘ Must I now go barefoot to the tomb 
of Washington ? ’ 

She looked at him with a little smile, that showed him 
once more the Lucy of the villa. 

' You do seem to make mistakes, don't you ? ’ she said 
gently. But then her hand nestled shyly into his; and 
without words her heart vowed the true woman’s vow to 
love him and stand by him always, for better for worse, 
through error and success, through fume or failure. In 
truth her inexperience had analysed the man to whom 
she had pledged herself far better than he imagined. 
Did her love for him indeed rest partly on a secret 
sense of vocation ?—a profound, inarticulato divining of 
his vast, his illimitable need for suoh a one as she to 
love him ? 

Meanwhile Eleanor and Reggie and Father Benecko 
waited breakfast on the loggia. They yere all under the, 
Bpell of a common excitement, a common restlessness. 

Eleanor had 'discarded her sofa. She moved about 
the loggia, now looking down the road, now gathering a 
bunch of rose-pink oleanders for her white dress. .The 
•frou-frou of her soft skirts; her happy agitation; the 
flush on her cheek;—neither of the men who were her 
companions ever forgot them afterwards. 
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Manisty, it appdhred, had taken coffee with Father 
Benecke at Bix, and had then strolled up the gassetto path 
with his cigarette. Lucy had been out since the first 
church bells. Father* Beneclce reported his meeting with 
her on the road. 

Efeanor listened to him with a sort of gay self-restraint. 

* Yes—I know ’—she said, noc(3ing—‘ 1 know.—Reggio, 
there is a glorious tuft of carnations in that pot in the 
cloisters. Ask Mamma Doni if we may have them. Ecco 
—take her a lira for the baby. 1 must have them for the 
table.’ 


And'soon the little white-spread broakfa9t-table, with 
it rolls and fruit, was aglow with flowers, and a little 
bunch lay on each plate. The loggia was in festa ; and 
the morning sun flickered through the vine-leaves on tho 
bright table, and the patterns of the brick floor. 

‘ There—there they are!—Reggie !—Father!—leave 
me a minute 1 Quick—into the garden I We will oall 
you directly.’ 

And Reggie, looking back with a gulp from the garden- 
stairs, saw her leaning over the loggia, waving her 
handkerohief; the figure in its light dress, tossed a little 
by the morning breeze, the soft muslin and lace eddying 
round it. 


They mounted. Lucy entered first. 

She Btood on the threshold a moment, looking at 
Eleanor with a sweet and piteous appeal. Then her 
young foot ran, her arms opened; and with the tender 
dignity of a" mother rejoicing over her child Eleanor 
received her on her breast. 


' By easy stages Manisty and Lucy took Mrs. Burgoyne 
to Ehglanl. At the end of August Lucy returned to the • 
States with her friends; and in October she and Manisty 
were married. 
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Mrs. Burgoyne lived through the autumn**, and la 
November sjja hungered so pitifully for tke South that by 
a great effort she was moved to Borne. There she to^k 
up her quarters in the house of the Contessa Gserrini, 
who lavished on her last days all that care and affeotion 
oould bestow. ' 

Eleanor drove out once more towards the Alban hills; 
she looked once more on the slopes of Marinata and the 
white orown of Monte Cavo; the Boman sunshine shed 
round her once more its rich incomparable light. In 
December Manisty and Lucy were expected; but a week 
before they came she died. 

A German Old Catholic priest journeyed from a little 
town in Switzerland to her burial; and a few days later 
the two beings she had loved stood beside her grave. 
They had many and strong reasons to remember her; 
but for one reason above all others, for her wild flight to 
Torre Amiata, the only selfish action of her whole life, 
was she—at least, in Luoy’s heart—through all the years 
that followed the more passionately, the more tragioally 
beloved. 
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207. HUTCHINSON.—Peter Steele the Cricketer. By II. G. Hutchinson. 
57 . 5 &* Is may's Children. By the Author of “ Hogan, M.P." 2 vols. 

14* JAMES.—Tales of Three Cities. By Henry James. 

109. - The Tragic Muse. 

148- -The Lesson of the Master. 

149* - The Seal Thing, eto. 

123. JENNING8.—The Philadelphian. By-L. J. Jennings. 

312. JOKAL—The Green Book. By Maurus Jokai. 

338. -The Lion of Janina. 

13. KEARY.—Oldbury. By Annie Keary. 

125. KEENE— Sketohes in Indian Ink. By II. G. Keene. 

237. KEITH.—For Love of Prne. By Leslie Keith. 

390. KING.— A Bitter Vintage. By K. D. King. 

*165- KINGSLEY.—Westward Ho I By Charlus Kingsley. 

166. - Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet 

167. -Hypatia: or, New Foes with an Old Face. 

168. -Here ward the Wake, “ Lafct of the English. 

169. - Two Years Ago, 

17°* - Yeast: a Problem. 

148. KIPLING.—Plajn Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling. 

*49. -The Lighrthat Failed. 

25a-Life’s Handicap, etc. 

251. -Many Inventions, etc. 

252. -SoldierB Three, etc. 

253. -Wee Willie Winkie, etc. 

3S4- *— The Day’s Work. 

386. —^efidky and Co. 

414.-Kim 0’ the^Riahti. 

395, 396.-Frdta Sea to Sea. 2 vols. 

68. LAFARGUE.—The New Judgment of Paris. By P. Lafargue. 

228. -— The Salt of the Earth. 
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30. LAWLESS*—Hurriah: a Study. By the Hon. Emii.y Lawi.k^ 

105. L EED S.—A Lover of the Beautiful. By the Duchess of Leeds. 
257. LEITH-ADAMS.—The Old Pastures. By Mrs. LRitfH-Ai>A\ft 
214. LE VOLEUR.—By Order of the Brotherhood. By Lr Voleur. 

87* LETT.—Reuben Sacha. By Amy Levy. # 

239. LORIMER,—A Sweet Diaorder. By Norma Lopimek. ( 

362. LOWIS—Treasury Officer's Wooing. By C. Lowis. 

153 - LY8AGHT.—The Marolot. By S. R. Lysaght. * 

368. -One of the Grenvilles. , 

108. LYTTON.—The Ring of Amasis. By Lorn Lytton. 

^560. MAARTEN S.— Her Memory. By Maarten Maartens. 

379 - M'CHESNEY.—Rupert by the Graoe of God. By Dora M'CAksnky. 
261. MACMAHON.— A Modem Miss MacMahon. 

367. MACNAUGHTAN.—Selah Harriaon. By S. Macnaughtan. 

34 - MADOC.—Margaret Jermine. By Fayr Madoc. 

327 . MAGNAY.— The Fall of a Star. By Sir W. Magna y, Bart. 

373* -The Pride of Life. 

377. MAITLAND and POLLOCK.—The Etchingham Lettera. By Mrs. 

Mait l and and Sir F. Pollock, Bart. 

25. MALET.— Mrs. Lorimer. By Lucas Malbt. 

256. MARTIN.—Lindsay's Girl. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

66. MARTINEAU.—Biographioal Sketohea. By Harriet Martinkau. 
264. MASON.—The Courtship of Moirioe Buckler. By A. E. W. Mason. 

320. - The Philanderers. 

334* -Lawrence Clavering. 

385. -Miranda of the Balcony. 

218. MATHERS.—The Lovely Malinoourt. By Helen Mathers. 

271. MERRIMAN.—The Sowers. By H. S. Merriman. 

333. -In Kedar’a Tents. 

355. -Roden’a Comer. 

401. -Isle of Unrest._ 

31a MERRIMAN and TALLEN T 1 RE,—The Money-Spinner. By H. S. 

80. MINTO.—The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot. By Wm. Minto. 

366. MITCHELL.—The Adventures of Franpoia. By S. W. Mitchell. 

15. MITPORD. — Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford. Illustrated. 
409. MONTGOMERY.—Prejudgea. By Florence Montgomery. 

206. MOORE.—Two in the Bubo, and other Stories. By F. Moore. 

, 44. MOBLEY. — Critical Miscellanies. By John Morlry. 

ri2d. -Studies in Literature. . 

21. MURRAY.—Aunt Rachel, BjpD. Christie Murray. 

81. -The Weaker Vessel. 

9 t. -Schwarts, 

104. -John Vale's Guardian. 

212. -The Martyr ed Po ol. 

i2i. MURRAY ana HERMAN. — He Fell among Thieves,. By D. 

Christo Murray and Henry Herman. 

231, My Honey, By the author of “Tipcat.” 

317, 3 * °- NA NSEN. —Farthest North. 2 vols. 

213. B p SON.—Neighbours ofcOun. By W. H. Nevinson. 

53. flow Antigone 1 a Romance. 2 vols. 

6a NOEL.—Eithersea Mere. By Lady Augusta«Noel. 

29. Friend Jim. By W. E. Norris. • 

16. OLIPHANTt— A Country Gentleman. By Mrs. Ouphant. 
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‘ 3 * 
146. 
162. 

30& 

3*4- 

359. 

300. 

322. 

*43- 

205. 

14a 

3H- 

220. 

298. 

364. 

397. 

412. 

238. 

347- 

201. 

372 . 

376 . 

394- 

208. 
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227. 
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W- 
3*3- 
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8^19. OLIPHAHT.—The Literary Hiatoiy of England. 3 *ola. 

- Effie Ogilvie. 

- A House Divided against Itself. 

A Beleaguered City, 

' Sea^id Sdn. 

1 

hours on the Green. 

way JUan and His Children. 

The Marriage oi Elinor. 

a The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent. 

-I*- Lady William. ^ 

-A— The Unjust &' 

—— The Ways of Life. 

-That Little Cntty. 

OMOND.—The Story of Maurioe Lestrange. By G. W. T. Omond. 
OSCAB.—Captain ifid's Millions, By Alan Oscar. 

PABKEN.—Imperial Federation. By G. R. Parkin. 

-The Great Dominion.- 

P AERY.—The Story of Diok, By Major Gambibr Parky. 
PASTQN.—The Career of Candida. By George Taston. 
PATERSON.—A Son of the Plains. By Arthur Paterson. 

-For Freedom’s Sake. 

-The Gospel Writ in Steel. ^ 

PEARD,—Donna Teresa. By F. M. Peard. 

PEARSE.—Four Months Besieged. By H. H. S. Pkaksr. 
PHILLIPS,—The Education of Antonia. By F. E. Phillips. 

-The Man of the Family. 

PRICE.—In the Lion's Mouth. By Eleanor C Price. ‘ 

-Off the High Bead. 

PEICHARD.-^ Moder _ _ 

PRYCE.—Valda H&nem. By Miss TX H. Pryck. 

PRYCE.—The Burden of a Woman. By Richard Pryck, 

-Winifred Mount. 

RAYMOND.— 1 Tiyphena in Love. By W. Raymond. 

Bealmah. By the\Author of "Friends in Council.” 

OADEB.—John Trevenniok. By W. G Rhoades. 

3 GE.—Minor Dialogues. By W. Pett Ridge. 

EEDLEY—The Story of Aline. By Mrs. Edward Ridley. 
RITCHIE.—Beoorda of Tennyson, Buskin, and Browning. By 

Ritchie. ^ t 

-Chapters from some Unwntten Memoirs. 

ROYTne Horseman’s Word. By Nkil Roy. 

BUSSELL—Marooned. By W. Clark Russell. 

-A Strange Elopement. \ 

-A Tdeof^wo Tunnels. 

SANDEM.^.or Prinoe and People. By E. K. Sanders. 
SEELEY.—The Expansion of England. By Sir J. R. Skklky. 
SHIPTON.—The Herons. By Helen Shipton. 
SHOBTHOUSE.—Sir PeroivaL By J. H. Shorthouse. 

-*— ATeaoher of the Violin, and other TUes. 

Jftie Countess Eve. 

• Blanche, LdBy Falaise. 

iBEBBAD.— Tne Enchanter. By U. L. Silrkrrad. 

TE—Tom Grogan. By F. IIopkinson Smith. 

TH.—A Youth of Parnassus, By L. P. Smith. 


Modem Mercenary. By K. and II. Prichard. 

lisslx H. 


Mrs. 
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356 . 
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172. 
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210. 

199- 

103. 

22. 

35- 
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97. 
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204. 

268. 
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SNAITH.— Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By J. c. Snaith. 

SPENDER—Thirteen Doctors. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 

-The Wooing of Doris. 

BT. JOHNSTON .—Camping among Cannibal*. By A. S$ Johnston. 
-ABonth Bea Lover. 

STOKER—The Shoulder of Bbaata. By Bram (stoker. 
8 T 00 KE.-N(ft Exactly. By E. M. Stooke. j 

THEODOLI.—Under Pressure. By Marchesa ^u. 

This Troublesome World. By the Author^ of 11 The Medicine T fdf" 
Tim. (B y a New Author.) *rf 

TREVELYAN.—Cawnpore. By Sir (ft. 1 ). Trevelyan, Bai 1 : 
TYNAN.—She Walks in Beaut, v. ^7 Katherine Tynan. ~ 
VACHELL.—A Drama in Sunshine. By II. A Vachell. 
VELEY.—A Garden of Memories. By Margaret Veley. 
VICTOR—Miriam, or Twenty-one Days. By H. Victor. 
WARD.— Miss Bretherton. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

The History of David Gneve. 

Marcella. 

Sir George Tresaady. 

Helbeck of Bannieaale. 

Eleanor. 

WARDEN.—The Inn by the Shore. By Florence Warden. 
WELLS,—The Wonderful Visit. By II. G. Wells. 

-Wheels of Chanoe. 

WEST.— A Bom Player. By Mary West. 

WESTBURY.—Frederiok Hassleden. By Hugh Westbury. 
WESTCOTT.—The Gospel of the Resurrection. By Bishop w estcott. 
WEY MAN.—The Castle Inn. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
WILLIAMS.—Leaves of a Life. By Montagu Williams, Q.C. 

- Later Leaves. Being Further Reminiscences. 

- Round Loudon. Down East and Up West. 

WILSON.—Alioe Lander. By Mrs. J. G. Wilson. 

WOODS.—The Vagabonds. By Margaret L. Woods. 
WORTHEY,—The New Continent. By Mrs. Worthby. 

YONGE.—Chantry House. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

-A Modem Telemaohus, 

-The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, 

- Beeohoroft at Rockstone. 



_ _ ,. __ Princesses. 

-That Stack. 

-Grisly Grisell; or, The Laidly Lady of Whitburn. 

-The Long Vacation. * 

-The Release s or, Caroline’s Frenoh Kindred. 

-The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. 

GE,—Strolling Players. ByC. M. Yonge 
^AOMILLAN AND OO, LTD., LONDON. 

Cl. 10.8.00. 








